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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED THAT “Dai ty 
Woman’s Friend’” HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bat! > 
It is a delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, a luxury 
but also a necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 


DON’T INFER that the patient ate a horse because you 
saw a saddle under the bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related 
to Sapolio only because it is made by the same company, but 
it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the 
most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 


HAND SAPOLIO SAVES Doctor’s bills, because 
proper care of the skin promotes healthy circulation and helps 
every function of the body, from the action of the muscles to 
the digestion of the food. The safest soap in existence. 
Test it yourself. 











Results Shear’ Oy 


This mischievous maiden may J e ae 
mask her beautiful features, but id 

she cannot disguise the fact that 

her pearly mouth-jewels are the 

result of using the delicious, 

beauty- es dentifrice 











DON’T BE DECEIVED 


| There are many substitutes claim- 

| ing todo as good work as the real, 

i but imitations are as unlike 

| RUBIFOAM in results as the mask 
is unlike the face. 


25c. Everywhere 
Sample Free 


&.W. HOYT &CO, - Lowell, Mass, ass 
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Illustration for “ Sir Mortimer" 





» LOOK NOT SO UPON ME” 
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Beginnings of American Diplomacy 
BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LL.D 


Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia University 


I. hazard nothing in saying that order that he might work out his destiny 
\W not only the most important in his own way; freedom in government, 

event of the past two hundred in order that the human faculties might 
years, but one of the most important have free course; freedom in commerce, 
ewents of all time, was the advent of the in order that the resources of the earth 
United States of America into the fam- might be developed and rendered fruitful 
ily of nations. Its profound significance in the inerease of human wealth, con 
was not then unfelt, but in the nature tentment, and happiness. 
of things its far-reaching effects could When our ancestors embarked on the 
not be foreseen. Even now, as we sur- sea of independence, they were hemmed 
vey the momentous changes of the last in by a system of monopolies, It was 
few years, we seem to stand only on the to the effects of this system that the 
threshold of American history, as if its American revolt against British author- 
domain were the future rather than the ity was primarily due; and of the monop- 


past. 3ut the splendor of the hour, olies under which they chafed, the most 
while it illuminates the present, darkens palpable was the commercial. It is 
by its light what lies beyond the imme- an inevitable result of the vital connec- 


diate range of vision. The power which tion between bodily wants and human 
we hold to-day is no sudden and isolated happiness that political evils should seem 
possession. Its foundations were laid to be more or less speculative so long 
in the work of the original builders; and as they do not prevent the individual 
‘we would understand the greatness of from obtaining an abundance of the 
the present we must recur to what has things that are essential to his physical 
cone before. Many nations have come comfort. This truth the system of com- 
nd gone, and have left little impress mercial monopoly brutally disregarded. 
pon the life of humanity. The declara- From the discovery of America and of 
m of American independence, however, the passage to the Eastern seas, colonies 
ore upon its face the marks of distinc- were held by the European nations only 
on, and presaged the development of for purposes of selfish exploitation. 
theory and a policy which must be Originally handed over to companies 
irked out in opposition to the ideas that which possessed the exclusive right to 
en dominated the civilized world. Of trade with them, the principle of monop- 
s theory and policy the key-note was oly, even after the power of the companies 
edom: freedom of the individual, in was broken, was still retained. Although 
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498 HARPER’S 
the English colonies were somewhat more 
than of other nations, yet 
the British system, like that of the other 
European powers, upon the 
principle of exclusion. Foreign ships 
were forbidden to trade with the colonies, 
and many of the most important -com- 
modities could be exported only to the 
British merehants like- 
wise enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
supplying the colonies with such goods 
as they needed from Europe. This sys- 
tem was rendered yet more insupportable 
to the American colonists by reason 
of the substantial liberty which they had 


favored those 


was based 


mother country. 


Rosert R 


Appointed the first Secretary of Foreign 


LIVINGSTON 


Affairs, 
August 10, 1781 


been accustomed to exercise in 


of local government. 


matters 
Under what Burke 
described as a policy of “ wise and salu- 
tary neglect,” they had to a great extent 
been permitted to follow in such matters 
their own bent. But this habit of in- 
dependence, practised by men in whom 
vigor and enterprise had been developed 
by life in a new world, far from reconci- 
ling them to their lot, served but to ac- 
centuate the incompatibility of com- 
mercial slavery with political freedom. 
The time was sure to come when col- 
onies could no longer be treated mere- 
ly as markets and as prizes of war. 
The American revolt was the signal of 
its appearance, 


But there was yet another cause. 
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The American revolt not inspire: 


solely by opposition to the system of com 


was 
mercial monopoly. The system of col 
nial monopoly may in a sense be said t 
have but the emanation of th 
system of monopoly in government. |) 


been 


1776 Europe for the most part groaned 
under the sway of arbitrary governments 
To this rule Great Britain formed 

striking exception; but even in 
Britain 


Grea 
the struggle had barely begu: 
which was to transform that nation int: 
the imperial democracy of the present 
day. Great mutations were, however, im 
pending in the world’s political and mora! 
order. The principles of a new phi 
losophy were at work. With the usual 
human tendency to ascribe prosperity and 
adversity alike to the acts of government, 
the conviction had come to prevail that 
all the ills from which society suffered 
were ultimately to be traced to the pri: 
ciple of the divine right of kings, on 
which existing governments so generally) 
rested. Therefore, in place of the prin 
ciple of the divine right of kings, ther 
was proclaimed the principle of the nat 
ural rights of man; and in America this 


principle found a congenial and unpre 


occupied soil and an opportunity to grow. 
The theories of philosophers became in 
Th 
rights of man became the rights of in 
dividual men. Hence our forefathers 
in their Declaration of Independence at 
the outset declared “these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and th 
pursuit of happiness,” and that “to s 
eure rights governments are in 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the govérned.” 
When the United States declared their 
independence, they acknowledged one of 
the necessary conditions of national lif: 
by at onee endeavoring to enter in| 
diplomatic relations with other powe: 
Indeed, even before that event measur 
were taken to insure the proper conduct 
of foreign correspondence. On Noven 
ber 29, 1775, the Continental Congr 
appointed a committee of five, which w 
known as the “committee of secret 
respondence,” for the purpose of comm 
nieating with the friends of the colonics 


America the practice of statesmen. 


these 
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other parts of the world.* On March among the French people, there could be 
1776, this committee instructed Silas on the part of the French government 
ane, of Connecticut, to proceed to no such sentiment. In one point, how- 
rance in the character of a secret agent, ever, the French government and_ the 
nd, if possible, to ascertain whether, if French people were in feeling completely 
ie colonies should be foreed to form united, and that was the determination 





hemselves into an independent state, if possible to undo the results of the 
rance would probably acknowledge them Seven Years’ War, as embodied in the 
s such and enter into a treaty of alliance peace of Paris of 1763. Under that peace 
ith them for commerce or defence, or France had given to Great Britain both 
woth, and if so on what conditions. Canada and the island of Cape Breton, 
[hese instructions were signed by Ben- and had practically withdrawn her flag 
amin Franklin, Benjamin Harrison, John from the western hemisphere. To re 
Dickinson, Robert Morris, and John Jay. trieve these losses was the passionate 
Deane’s mission was by no means desire of every patriotic Frenchman; and 
fruitless; but, after the declaration of it was believed by the better informed 
ndependence, measures of a more formal among our statesmen that France would 
nd were taken. On September 17, 1776, overlook the act of revolt and embrace 
Congress took into consideration the sub- the opportunity to deal a blow at her 
ect of treaties with foreign nations, and victorious rival. Nevertheless, in the 
ulopted a plan of a treaty of commerce plan of a treaty to be proposed to France 
to be proposed to the King of France. it was expre ssly declared that the Most 


Comprehensive in scope and far-reaching Christian King should never invade nor 


n its aims, this »,.markable state paper attempt to possess himself of any of the 
stands as a monument to the broad and countries on the continent of North 
sagacious views of the men who framed America, either to the north or to the 


Se Rs 


t and gave it their sanction. Many of 
ts provisions have found their way, often 








* eae 


n identical terms, into the subsequent 
treaties of the United States; while in its 
proposals for the abolition of diserimina 

ting duties that favored the native in 
matters of ‘commerce and navigation, it 
| 


npre 


rrow 


— 


ie oil 


Th 


2 ee ey 


evelled a blow at the exclusive system 





then prevailing, and anticipated by forty 
vears the first successful effort to in 


. ee 


corporate into a treaty the principle of 


pated . . 

‘] equality and freedom on which those 
wT 

ht proposals were based. On the other hand, 

ghts; j ae rage 

1 tl : if with prophetic instinct, care was 

( tilt 


taken that the expansion of the United 
States in the western hemisphere should 
ot be hampered. The new government, 
n turning to France for aid, did not 
ibor under misconceptions. It little 
etracts from our obligations to France, yi 
r support afforded us in the hour of 

eril and need, to say that that support 
as not and could not have been given 











vy the French monarchy out of sympathy 
ith the principles announced by the lion 
\merican revolutionists. No matter what 


DEANE 
ott 5 . Appointed Secret Agent to France by the Contmental 
neipient tendencies may have existed Congres 


This committee in 1777 was denominated the “ committee for foreign affairs.” Jan 
ivy 10, 178i, Congress established a “ department of foreign affairs,” which was to be in 
iarge of a “ Secretary of Foreign Affairs.” The first incumbent of this office was Robert R. 
ivingston, who was appointed on August 10, 1781. 
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ARTHUR LEE 


Commissioner to treat with the government of France 


south of the United States, nor of any 
islands lving near that continent, except 
such as he might take from Great Britain 
in the West Indies. With this exception, 
the sole and perpetual possession of the 
countries and islands belonging to the 
British crown in North America was 
reserved to the United States. 

When this plan was adopted, Franklin, 
Deane, and Jefferson were chosen as com- 
missioners to lay it before the French 
government; but Jefferson declined the 
post. and Arthur Lee, who was already 
in Europe, was appointed in his stead. 
On December 4, 1776, Franklin, weak 
from the effects of a tedious voyage, 
touched the coast of Brittany. As soon 
as his health was sufficiently reestab- 
lished, he hastened to Paris, where he met 
his colleagues; and on December 23 they 
jointly addressed to‘the Count Vergennes, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
first formal diplomatic communication 
made on behalf of the United States 
to a foreign power. 

The plan of a commercial treaty which 
the commissioners were instructed to sub- 
mit proved to be unacceptable to France. 
Nor was this strange. The French gov- 
ernment, while maintaining a show of 
neutrality, had indeed opened its treasury 
and its military stores to the Americans, 
under the guise of commercial dealings 
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carried on through the dramatist Beau- 
marchais in the supposititious name of a 
Spanish firm. Nevertheless, France was 
still in a state of peace, her commerce 
unvexed by war, while America was in 
vaded by a hostile army and her ind 
pendence was yet to be established. Sh 
was free at any moment to become recon 
ciled to England, and such a reconeilia 
tion was not deemed improbable eith 
in England or in France. Even in Ame 
ica there were not wanting those who 
expected it. But the course of events 
swept the two countries rapidly along 
The American commissioners, soon after 
they met in France, were authorized to 
abandon the purely commercial basis of 
negotiation and to propose both to Franc 
and to Spain a political connection 
the former, in return for her aid, th 
conquest of the West Indies; and to th 
latter, the subjugation of Portugal. Thesi 
new instructions disclosed on the part of 
the United States a conviction of th 
necessity of foreign aid of a more direct 
and extensive kind than could possibly bi 
rendered within the limits of neutrality 
While the French government stil! 
hesitated, there came the news of the 
surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Tl 
report reached France early in Decembh« a 
1777. The signal success of the Amer 
ican arms was the turning-point in the 
negotiations. The American commis 
sioners at once assumed a bolder front. 
They formally proposed a treaty of al 
lianee, and insisted on knowing the in 
tentions of the French court. The 


answer of Franee came on the 17th of 


December. On that day the American 


commissioners were informed, by order 


of the King, that his Majesty had deter 
mined to acknowledge the independence: 
of the United States and to make with 
them a treaty. The negotiations then 
rapidly proceeded; and on February 6, 
1778, there were signed two treaties, on¢ 
of ecommerce and the other of alliance. 
The commercial treaty was the one first 
signed, and it thus became the first 
treaty concluded between the United 
States and a foreign power. The treat) 
of alliance was signed immediately after 
wards. The table on which these acts 
were performed is still preserved in the 
French Foreign Office. 

In the treaty of commerce, the original 
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BEGINNINGS OF 
iews of the United States as to the open- 
gy ot the the aboli 
on of discriminating duties were by no 


colonial trade and 
neans carried out; but the terms actual 
the 
were as 


y obtained embodied most-favored 


ation principle, and liberal as 
ould reasonably have been expected. 

The treaty of alliance was, however, of 
totally different nature, and established 
the 
ociation in respect of their foreign af- 
No one doubted that the conelu- 
the alliance meant war between 


etween countries an intimate 


as- 
irs. 

on of 
france Great Britain. France’s 
the 
\'nited States was on all sides understood 


act of 


and 

ecognition of independence of the 
be an intervention, which the 
British government would resent and op- 
ose; for, the United States had 
independence, they were 


while 
declared their 
till in the midst of the struggle actually 
This fact was acknowledged 

itself. 
was avowed to be “to main 


io secure it. 


n the treaty Its “essential and 
direet end” 
tain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, 
ind independence, absolute and unlimit 
ed, of the United States, as well in mat 
ters of government as of commerce ”; and 
t was agreed that if war between France 
and Great Britain should ensue, the King 
the United States would 
common cause and aid 
their 


their 


f France and 
each 
ottices, 

The 
\merican idea as to territorial expansion 
The United 
States, in the event of seizing the remain- 


ng British possessions in North America 
] 


make it a 


ther mutually with good 


their counsels, and forces, 


vas, however, preserved. 


or the Bermuda Islands, were to be per- 
mitted to bring them into the confederacy 
The 


King of France renounced them forever, 


r to hold them as dependencies. 


reserving only the right to capture and 
hold any British near the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In addition, the United States guaran 
teed to France the latter’s existing pos 
essions in America, as well as any which 
she might acquire by the future treaty 
if peace, while France guaranteed to the 
\‘nited States their independence, as well 
s any dominions which they might ob- 
iin from Great Britain in North Amer- 
a or the Islands during the 
ar. In econelusion, the contracting 
irties agreed to invite or admit 

wers who had received injuries from 


islands in or 


Jermuda 


AMERICAN 


other 


DIPLOMACY. 


nol 


England to make with 


them. 


common cause 
This stipulation particularly re- 
ferred to Spain, France’s intimate ally. 

The French was beyond all 
comparison the important diplo- 
matic event of the American Revolution. 
It secured to the United States at a 
critical moment the inestimable support 


alliance 
most 


of a power which at one time controlled 
the destinies of Europe and which was 
still the principal the Con 
tinent. Only one was 


power on 


other ob 
tained by the United States prior to the 
with Great Britain, and that 
the convention of amity and commerce, 


treaty 


peace was 
signed by John Adams, with representa- 
of their “ High Mightinesses the 

General of the United Nether- 
The Hague, October 8, 
: but the Netherlands were then also 
at war with and 
recognition, though most timely and help- 
ful, was not of vital import. The failure, 
however, to make other treaties, was not 
due to lack of effort. 
necredited by 


tives 
States 
lands” at 


1782 


on 


Great Britain, their 


Agents were 
the Continental Congress 
to various courts in Europe. John Jay 
and William sent to 
Ralph Izard was appointed to 
William Lee directed to 
test the disposition of Vienna; Arthur 
was authorized to 


any 


Carmichael were 
Spain; 
Tuseany; was 
Lee sound various 
courts, including that of Prussia; Francis 
Dana was bidden to knock at the door of 
Russia; Henry Laurens 
sioned to the Netherlands. 

There exists a popular tendency to over- 
rate the delights and to underrate the 
hardships of the diplomatic life; but, 


was commis 


however much opinions may differ 
this point, there can be no doubt that 
the office of an American diplomatist in 


the days of the Revolution was no holi- 
day pastime. If he was not already in 
Europe, his journey to his post was beset 
with perils graver than those of the ele- 
ments. In the eyes of British law, Amer- 
ican revolutionists were simply “ rebels,” 
the reprobation of whose conduct 
likely to be proportioned to their promi- 
the were 
scoured by British cruisers, the dreaded 


was 


nence and activity; and seas 
embodiment of England’s maritime su- 
premacy. Deane abroad 
before independence was declared; but 
when his France 
known, the British government asked that 


went secretly 


presence in became 
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he be seized and delivered up into its 
custody. Franklin sailed for France on 
a small vessel of war belonging to Con 
gress, called the Reprisal. On the way 
over she took two prizes, and more than 
once, on deserying a suspicious sail, 
cleared for action. Had she been cap- 
tured by the British, Franklin would have 
had an opportunity to test the truth of 
his remark to his associates in Congress, 
that they must “either hang together or 
hang separately.” John Adams, on his 
first journey, took passage on an American 
vessel; on his second he embarked in the 
French frigate Sensible, and landed at 
Ferrol, in Spain. Jay committed his 
fate to the American man-of-war Con- 
federacy, and, like Adams and Franklin, 
reached his destination. 

Laurens was elected minister to the 
Netherlands in October, 1779, but, owing 
to the vigilance of the British watch of 
the American coasts, did not sail till 
August, 1780, when he took passage on 
a small packet-boat called the Mercury, 
under the convoy of the sloop-of-war 
Saratoga. When off the Banks of New- 
foundland, the Mercury, then abandoned 
by her convoy, was chased and _ seized 
by the British eruiser Vestal. During 
the pursuit, Laurens’s papers were hastily 
put into a bag, with “a_ reasonable 
weight of iron shot,” and thrown over- 
board. The weight, however, was not 
sufficient to sink them, and they fell into 
the hands of the captors, by whom they 
were “hooked up” and delivered to the 
British government. Laurens himself 
was imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

Never did consequences more momen- 
tous flow from a confused effort to supply 
the want of previous precautions. Among 
the papers was a tentative plan of a 
commercial treaty between the United 
States and the Netherlands, which 
Willianr Lee had, on September 4, 
1778, agreed upon with a representative 
of Van Berckel, grand pensionary of 
Amsterdam, who had been authorized 
by the burgomasters to treat. Obviously 
this act was in no wise binding upon the 
States General, and Van Berckel had 
formally declared that the treaty was not 
to be concluded till the independence of 
the United States should be recognized 
by the English. But trouble had long 
been brooding between the English and 


the Duteh; and the British minister a 
The Hague was instructed to deman 
the disavowal of the treaty, and the pun 
ishment of Van Berckel and his “ a 
complices ” as “disturbers of the publi: 
peace and violators of the law of na 
tions.” This demand the Dutch decline: 
to grant; and on December 20, 1780 
the British government proclaimed gen 
eral reprisals. 

While the persons of our representa 
tives were safe from seizure upon thi 
Continent, they obtained no substantial 
recognition outside of France and_ th 
Netherlands. In 1777 Arthur Lee was 
stopped by the Spanish government when 
on his way to Madrid. Jay and William 
Carmichael were afterwards allowed to 
reside there, but only as private indi- 
viduals. In the early days of the Revo- 
lution, Spain had given some pecuniary 
aid at the solicitation of France. That 
Congress expected to obtain from her 
further assistance may be inferred from 
the circumstance that Jay had scarcely 
left the United States when bills were 
drawn upon him to a large amount. But 
with the exception of an insignificant 
sum, insufficient to enable him to meet 
these bills, which Franklin had ultimate- 
ly to take up, Jay obtained no aid and 
made no progress. With regard to the 
Mississippi, Spain demanded an_ ex- 
clusive navigation; but in spite of the 
fact that Congress, against Jay’s warning 
that such a course would render a futur 
war with Spain unavoidable, eventually 
offered, in return for an alliance, to con- 
cede this demand from the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude southward, his 
mission failed. Spain ultimately went 
to war against Great Britain, but for her 
own purposes. With a presentiment not 
unnatural, she to the end regretted the 
independence of the United States. In : 
prophetie paper submitted to the Spanish 
King after peace was reestablished, Count 
(Aranda, who was Spanish ambassado! 
at Paris during the American Revolution, 
said: “ The independence of the English 
colonies has been recognized. It is for 
me a subject of grief and fear. Franc 
has but few possessions in America, but 
she was bound to consider that Spain, 
her most intimate ally, had many, and 
that she now stands exposed to terrib! 
reverses. From the beginning France ha: 
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HISTORK TABLE IN. THE 
©) t ere sign t 
acted against her true interests in en- 


ouraging and supporting this inde- 
have often declared 
to the ministers of that nation.” 

While the attitude of 


the Revolution was affected by considera 


pendence, and so | 
Spain towards 


tions of her particular interests, it was 
’ a great extent shared by most of the 
William Lee went to 
there. 


powers of Europe. 
Vienna, but was not received 
Dana resided for two vears at St. Peters 
burg as a private individual, and obtain- 
inter- 


| nothing beyond one informal 
Minister of 
Izard was dissuaded by the min- 


iew with the Foreign 
\ffairs. 
ster of Tuseany at Paris from attempt- 
g to visit that country, and ended his 
iplomatie eareer in unhappy discontent 
t the French eapital. But the greatest 
\isfortune of all was that which befell 
\rthur Lee at the Prussian capital. 
Diplomacy in the course of time had 
st much of its idle pomp and ceremony, 
ut had gained little 
ind delicaey. 


in secrupulousness 
Bribery was still one of its 
nost formidable weapons; but in _ its 
treatment of Lee it also employed meth- 
ds the burglarious grossness of which 
as mollified only by 
hat pervaded the whole transaction. 
‘reat concern was felt by England as to 


the histrionie air 


e possible course of Prussia: and when, 


rly in May, 1777, the British govern- 


RENCH FOREIGN OFFICE 


f commerce and alliance with France 


ment received, through one of its ubiqui- 
tous agencies, a report that Lee and Car- 
were about to proceed from 

Berlin, the Earl of Suffolk 
Hugh Elliot, the British 
ister at the latter capital, to “ 
their 
which it 
His lordship added, with that complete- 
ness and accuracy of information which 


michael 
Paris to 
directed min- 
give every 
conduct, and 


proper attention to 


the impression may make.” 


characterized all his communications, 
that Carmichael had “ the best abilities,” 
but that Lee was more immediately in 
the commission of Congress. At the end 
of May his lordship wrote that a Mr. 
Sayre, and not Carmichael, would accom- 
Sayre he de- 


a man of desperate private 


pany Lee to Berlin; and 


scribed as 
but with the disposition rather 
talents to be 
fact, one of 
Lee, through bad 
judgment, permitted himself often to be 
associated, with unhappy results. Mean- 
while, before Elliot could have received his 
lordship’s letter, all 
Berlin was agog over the arrival of Lee 
and a “ Mr. Stephens,” 
patronymie 


fortune, 
than the 
Sayre 


mischievous.” 
was, in those ad- 


venturers with whom 


second diplomatic 
such being the 


under which Sayre, whose 
Christian name was Stephen, then trav 
elled, 


a banker. 
and, 


while he assumed the character of 
Elliot, however, was not de 


ceived; with the ardent desire of 
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a young man of twenty-four to show his 
mettle, he set about his task with dili- 
gence and enthusiasm. TIlis suspicions 
were soon inflamed by learning that Lee 
had had a private interview with Count 
Schulenburg and was in correspondence 
with him, and that Herr Zegelin, for- 
merly Prussian minister at Constanti- 
nople, who was supposed to be much em- 





British Secretary for Home and Colonial Affairs (1782 


ploved by Frederick the Great in con- 
fidential negotiations, had come to Ber- 
lin “ unexpectedly,’ and taken lodgings 
not only in the same inn with Lee and 
Savre, but even on the same floor. Nor 
was Elliot reassured when Count Schulen- 
burg, on a certain occasion, turned the 
conversation to the “report” of the ar- 
rival of the “ Americans,” for the pur- 
pose of saying that he knew nothing of 
it; nor when, still later, he admitted that 
they had proposed to sell some tobacco 
at a low price, but declared that the King 
was “entirely ignorant of their being 


at all connected with the rebels in Amer- 








ica.” Elliot, however, had determin 
to get authentic information at first ha 
Through a German servant in his e 
ploy he “ gained,” as he expressed it, t 
cooperation of the servants at the iy 
and of the landlord’s wife. By this mea 
he learned that Lee kept his papers, 

cluding a journal of each day’s tral 
actions, in a portfolio which was usual 
laid away in a bureau. He _ therefo 
had false keys made both to the door « 
the chamber and the bureau; and havi: 


learned that on a certain day Lee and 


Sayre were going into the country, whe: 
they usually stayed till eleven at nig! 
he sent his German servant to bri 


away the papers. When the servant 
reached the inn some strangers had just 


arrived, and as he could not enter t] 
door without being seen, he got into Lee’ 
room through a window. He return 
with the portfolio about four o’cloe} 


Elliot was at dinner, duly provided with 
four guests, who “were all enjoined to 


the most sacred secrecy and set to copy 
ing instantly,” while he himself went 
about to pay visits and show himselt 
He was still thus engaged, when, calling 


about eight o'clock at the inn on pr 


tence of seeing a fellow countryman, 


Lord Russborough, he found that Le: 
and Sayre had just arrived. He _ the: 


assumed the most diftticult part of his 


task. Knowing that the papers had not 
been returned, he in company with Russ 
borough joined Lee and Sayre and en 
deavored to amuse them with co: 
versation, which he did = for near’) 
two hours, without any introduectio 
or any disclosure of names, but mer 
ly as one who had happened to meet 
persons speaking the same languag 
At ten o'clock, however, Lee retire 

saving that he must go to his rool 
and write. Soon afterwards Elliot hea 

a “violent clamor” in the house of 
“robbery” and “loss of papers.” I 
then drove home, and finding most of t] 
papers copied, disguised himself and to: 
them to the mistress of the house, wh 
being in the plot, told the story that the 
were left at the door by some one wi! 
announced their return through the k« 
hole and then ran off. Lee appealed t 
the police, and an inquiry was prompt 
set on foot. It soon led to the Germ: 
servant. Elliot, who was not unpr 
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the Prussian government, as well as 
» his own, an official explanation of the 
cident. His own government was, how- 
er, advised of the actual circumstances 
y one of his useful guests, who hastened 
ith the copies to England. According 
the official version, the affair was 
together an accident, due to Elliot’s 
mprudence in saying in the presence 
an overofticious servant that he would 
vive a large sum of money to. see 
Mr. Lee’s papers; but as soon as the 
‘unwarrantable action” of the servant 
vas discovered, the papers were returned, 
This aeceount naturally found little 
redenece, although diplomatic opinion of 
he merits of the transaction was said 
be much “divided.” But the knowl- 
edge of the fact that the British govern- 
ient had obtained copl s of Lee’s papers 
put an end to the attempt privately to 
negotiate with the Prussian government 
and frustrated the plans for obtaining 
supplies from Prussian ports. 
In the narration of the course of our 
Revolutionary diplomacy there yet re- 
iins to be mentioned one name—that 
Charles William Frederick Dumas, 
he first authorized representative of the 
Continental Congress in a foreign land. 
lo the people of the United States his 
name is to-day practically unknown; but 
| do not hesitate to aftirm that, with the 
exception of Adams, Franklin, and Jay, 
there is no one whose services to the 
(\merican cause in Europe appeal more 
trongly for grateful remembrance than 
lo his. A native of Switzerland, 
though he spent most of his life in 
the Netherlands; a man “of deep learn 
ng, versed in the ancient classics, 
and skilled in’ several modern — lan- 
guages”; the author and translator of 
i large number of works, some of which 
related to America, and the editor of 
in edition of Vattel, with a preface and 
copious notes,—he felt at the very begin- 
ning the inspiration of the American 
cause, and from thenceforth dedicated 
his all to its advancement. When the 
first report of the Revolution was heard 
n Europe, he began to employ his pen 
n its support. Besides publishing and 
‘ireulating an explanation of its causes, 
ie translated and spread abroad the pro- 
Vou. CVITT.—No, 646 —63 


AMERICAN 


with the promise of 
will and an untiring zeal,” adding, 


ously take to Congress.” 
more faithfully kept. His voluminous 
reports to Congress, som¢ of which have 
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red for this contingency, immediately ceedings of the Continental. Congress, 
nt him out of the country, and made Toward the end of 1775, nearly three 
months before Deane was sent to 
France, his aid was solicited by Frank- 
lin, in the name of the committee of 
secret correspondence, as an agent of 
the American colonies in the Nether- 
lands, He accepted the commission 


in 


a hearty good- 


“This promise on my part is, in fact, 
an oath of allegiance, which I spontane- 


Never was oath 


been published, attest his constant ac 
tivity. He journeyed from city to city 
and from state to state in the Low 
Countries as the apostle of American in 
dependence, He lent his aid to Adams 
as secretary and translator, and later 
acted as chargé d'affaires, exchanging in 
that capacity for the United States the 
ratifieations of the treaty whieh Adams 
had coneluded with the Dutch govern- 
ment. And if, when the treaty was made, 
it represented not merely a perception of 
material interests, but the sentiment of 
fraternity commemorated in the medals 
of the time, the fact was in no small 
measure due to the untiring devotion of 
this neglected advocate of the American 
cause, to whom some memorial should yet 
be raised in recognition of his zeal, his 


sacrifices, and his deserts, 


We have seen that in diplomacy, in 


spite of its supposed precautions, chance 
often plays an important part. So it 
happened in the case of the negotiations 
between England and America for peace. 
In the winter of 1781-82, a friend and 
neighbor of Franklin’s, Madame Brillon, 
met at Nice a number of the English gen 
trv. Among these was Lord Cholmonde- 
ley, who promised while on his return to 
England to eall upon Franklin and drink 
tea with him at Passy. On March 21, 


1782, Franklin received a note from his 


lordship, who, in the interview that fol- 
lowed, offered to bear a note to Lord 
Shelburne, who, as he assured Franklin, 


felt for him a high regard. Franklin 


accepted the suggestion and wrote a brief 


letter, in which he expressed a wish that 


a “general peace” might be brought 
about, though he betrayed no hope that 


it would soon take place. But at this 
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moment the political situation in Eng- 
land was somewhat tumultuous. The 
American war was becoming more and 
more unpopular; and on the 20th of 
March, Lord North resigned. In this 
emergency George II]. sent for Lord 
Shelburne. Shelburne advised that Lord 
Rockingham be called to the head of the 
cabinet, and declared the recognition of 
American independence to be indispen- 
sable. Rockingham was made Prime 
Minister, and Shelburne became Secre- 
tary for Home and Colonial Affairs. 
The Foreign Office was given to Charles 
James Fox. Franklin’s letter to Shel- 
burne was written without knowledge of 
the significant change then taking place 
in the British ministry. Soon after- 
wards news came of Shelburne’s entrance 
into the cabinet; but Franklin thought 
no more of his letter till the second week 
in April, when a neighbor appeared and 
introduced a Mr. Oswald, who, after 
some conversation, handed Franklin two 
letters—one from Shelburne and the oth- 
er from Henry Laurens. The letter 
from Shelburne, besides commending 
Oswald as an honest and capable man, 
expressed his lordship’s desire to retain 
between himself and Franklin the same 
simplicity and good faith which had sub- 
sisted between them in transactions of 
less importance. 

Although Fox has always been regarded 
with affection in America as a friend 
of the colonists, it was fortunate that 
the negotiations fell into the hands of 
Shelburne. Associated in his earlier 
career with men of reactionary tenden- 
cies, he afterwards became an eminent 
representative of the liberal economic 
school of which Adam Smith was the 
founder. As often happens, this change 
in his position gave rise to suspicions 
as to his sincerity. Lacking the vehe- 
mence which characterized Fox, and 
which gives even to the most flexible 
conduct the air of passionate sincerity, 
Shelburne was a man of high intellectual 
power, who followed the dictates of rea- 
son rather than the impulses of feeling. 
No better evidence could be adduced of 
the sineerity of his desire to treat on the 
most liberal basis than his choice of 
Richard Oswald as a negotiator. In- 
genuous and impulsive, in the end the 
British cabinet was obliged to send an 





assistant to withdraw some of his co 
cessions. On the part of the United 
States authority to negotiate for pea 

had been given to Adams, Franklin, Ja 

and Laurens. Jay arrived in Paris la 

in June, 1782, and for a time thereaft 

owing to the illness of Franklin, t! 

negotiations fell chiefly into his hand 

But, on the 6th of July, Franklin presen 

ed to Oswald certain propositions, thr: 

of which were put forward as necessar 

and two as advisable. The former wer 
(1) the acknowledgment of independ 
ence, (2) a settlement of the boundaries, 
and (3) freedom of fishing; the advisab| 
stipulations were (1) free commercial 
intercourse, and (2) the cession of thi 
province of Canada to the United States, 
partly in payment of war claims and 
partly to create a fund for the compen 
sation of loyalists whose property had 
been seized and confiscated. 

With the exclusion of free commercial! 
intercourse, the negotiations continued 
on these lines till Adams, fresh from his 
triumphs in the Netherlands, joined his 
associates, October 26, 1782. To the un 
conditional compensation of the loyalists. 
Franklin was unalterably opposed, and 
whenever it was pressed brought up his 
proposition for the cession of Canada. 
Adams was equally insistent ‘upon thi 
right of fishing and of drying and curing 
fish on the British coasts. There was 
also a question growing out of th 
acts of sequestration passed by cer 
tain States during the Revolution for 
the purpose of causing debts due to 
British creditors to be paid into the 
public treasuries. The lawfulness of 
this transaction became a_ subject of 
controversy in the peace negotiations, es 
pecially in connection with the claims 
of the loyalists for compensation for 
their confiscated estates. Franklin and 
Jay, though they deprecated the policy 
of confiscating private debts, hesitated 
on the ground of a want of authority in 
the existing national government to over 
ride the acts of the States. But by on 
of those dramatie strokes of which he was 
a master, John Adams, when he arrived 
on the scene, ended the diseussion by 
suddenly declaring, in the presence of thi 
British plenipotentiaries, that he. “ had 
no notion of cheating anybody”; an 
that, while he was opposed to compen 
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ing the loyalists, he would agree to a to the fisheries and the Mississippi. The 
pulation to enable the British creditors full diselosure in recent vears of the 
sue for the recovery of their debts. record of Rayneval’s mission has estab 


Such a stipulation was inserted in lished the entire good faith of the French 


treaty. It is remarkable not only court in that transaction. 
the embodiment of an enlightened pol- But the conduct of the commissioners 


but also as the strongest assertion aroused the indignation of the French 
the acts of that time of the power and government. “ You are about to hold 
authority of the national government. out,” wrote Vergennes to Franklin, “a 
lhe final concession of the American certain hope of peace to America without 
claim to the fisheries was also granted even informing yourself of the state of 
upon the demand of Adams, who de- negotiations on our part. You are wise 
ired that he would not sign a treaty and disereet, sir; you perfectly under- 
n any other terms. Before the close stand what is due to propriety; you have 
the negotiations, Henry Laurens ar- all your life performed your duties. 1 
ved in Paris; and there, on the 30th pray you to consider how you propose to 
of November, he joined his three col- fulfil those which are due to the King. 
leagues in signing with Richard Os- I am not desirous of enlarging these 
wald the provisional articles of peace. It reflections. I recommend them to your 
as often been said that of all the treaties own integrity.” No paper that Franklin 
Great Britain ever made this was the ever wrote displays his marvellous skill 
one by which she gave the most and took to more advantage than his reply to these 
the least. It brought, however, upon reproaches. While protesting that noth- 
Shelburne and his associates the censure ing had been agreed in the preliminaries 
of the House of Commons and caused contrary to the interests of France, he 
the downfall of his ministry. admitted that the American commis- 
The articles were signed by the Amer- sioners had “been guilty of neglecting 
ican commissioners without consultation a point of bienséance.” But as this was 
with the French government. In taking jot, he declared, from want of respect 
this course the commissioners acted in to the King. whom they all loved and 
opposition to their instructions. Their honored, he hoped that it would be ex- 
action was due to suspicions first enter- cused, and that “the great work, which 
tained by Jay, but in which Adams, who has hitherto been so hapvily conducted, 
besides was little disposed to defer to is so nearly brought to perfection, and 
Vergennes, participated. Franklin, al- is so glorious to his reign, will not be 
though he does not appear to have shared ruined by a single indiscretion of ours.” 
the feelings of his colleagues, determined And then he adds this adroit suggestion: 
to act with them. The question whether “The English, T just now learn, flatter 
they were justified has given rise to volu- /hemselves they have already divided us. 
minous controversies. Every source of in- I hope this little misunderstanding will 
formation has been diligently explored in therefore be kept a secret, and that they 
rder to ascertain whether the suspicions will find themselves totally mistaken.” 
f Jay were, in fact, well or ill founded. When the provisional articles of peace 
This test does not, however, seem to be were signed, the American commissioners 
ecessarily conclusive. In law the excuse hoped subsequently to be able to conclude 
for an act often depends not so much a commercial arrangement. This hope 
ipon the actual as upon the apparent proved to be delusive. On September 3, 
eality of the danger. The principal 1783, the provisional articles were formal- 
rround of Jay’s distrust was a secret mis- ly converted into a definitive peace. The 
ion to England of Rayneval, an attaché old system, embodied in the Navigation 
if the French Foreign Office and an es- Act, England even yet was not ready 
pecial representative of Vergennes. Jay to abandon. Years of strife were to 
uspected that Rayneval had been sent ensue before it was to fall to pieces; 
London to learn from Shelburne the and in the course of the conflict the 
iews of the American commissioners, United States was to stand as the ex- 
nd to assure him of the support of ponent and defender of neutral ” rights 
rance if he should reject their claims and commercial freedom. 
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Rugby 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSCN 


HEN you and Peter hunted fox- 
W grapes on a Saturday in fall, or 

rambled truantly on a warm 
spring morning, chuckling at the school- 
bells calling in vain to you across the 
marshes, it was fine to say, 

“ Now if there was only a gamekeeper 
to get into a row with!” 

And have Peter reply: “Gee! Do you 
remember how Velveteens got Tom up 
a tree?” 

It was fine, because it showed that Peter, 
too, knew all about Tom Brown’s School 
Pays—all about Slogger Williams the 
bully, and Tom’s fight with him, and 
Doctor Arnold, and Tom in the last chap- 
ter standing alone in the Rugby chapel 
by the Doctor’s grave. Other fellows 
might have asked, 

“ What’s a gamekeeper ?” 

And you would have had to think of 
Tom and Velveteens all by yourself. 

One night in winter, keeping wateh— 
hard pressed was Cwsar by the hordes of 
Gaul,—you left his eamp stealthily for 
the library shelves. There in an old 
magazine your eyes fell upor the Rugby 
of your dreams. Pictures—there were 
pictures of the great gate, of the quad- 
rangle, of the chapel, and the tower door 
in the Doetor’s house with the ivy over 
it, of the fives-courts, and the ericket-field 
with its boys and its long-tailed sheep, 
and Sallie Harrowell’s, where they 
bought hot baked potatoes and a penny- 
worth of tea. And out of one full, dark 
page looked Dr. Arnold himself—a face 
as fine and wise and tender as you had 
fancied it, so that you turned from it 
but to turn back again, thinking how 
Tom had looked upon its living presence 
in those days before the chapel grave. 
You read. You read again. You looked, 
and looked again, forgetting the legions 
in the Gallie wilds, forgetting the Roman 
sentry-calls for the cries of cricketers, 
seeing naught but the guarded wickets on 
an English green and how the sheep 





browsed peacefully under the window 
in the vines, 

Schoolward next morning Rugby and 
Cwsar nestled together beneath your arm. 
You found your little Rugby on a hill 
a sallow wooden thing it was, this Ow 
town High School, solemn-eyed, standing 
awkwardly in threadbare playgrounds 
like a poor schoolmaster—impoverished 
without, doubtless well stocked within. 
A fine mathematical place it was, to ‘ook 
at, austere and angular—geometry writ 
large upon its four plain faees—without 
a shred of vine or arching bough to lur 
your thoughts from the barren theorem 
of its architecture. 

You ran lightly up the steps. You 
flung open the great hall door. A flood 
of sound gushed forth—laughter, boister 
ous voices, chatter of girls and clatter of 
feet. Across the threshold familiar faces 
turned, smiling; familiar voices rose from 
the tumult. You heard your name. Your 
shoulders tingled with the buffets of fa 
miliar hands. Your face glowed. Your 
voice rose. You laughed and whacked 
and weleomed with the rest. 

“There’s Bill. Hello, Bildad!” 

“ Tlello, old sawhorse!” 

“Tlello yourself!” 

But suddenly that gentle pressure of an 
arm about you, and Peter’s voice— 

“ Hello, old man!” 

You had seen him yesterday—but that 
was years ago. You flung an arm about 
his waist. 

“ello, old man! See!” and you 
showed him the Rugby of Tom Brown. 

A gong clanged. Then all about you 
were hurry and the tramp af feet upon 


the stairs. You and Peteggyour arm 
guiding him as he conto precious 
page, climbed the staircase and drifte: 
with the laughing eurrent through th 
doors of the assembly-hall. 
“ See the cricket-bats on the wall ?” 
“Yes; and the High Street—and Sal 


lie Harrowell’s!” 
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And the Doctor’s door!” 

[hrough another door just then your 

, teachers were slowly filing—your own 
ioctor last and weightiest of all, his 

ooth, strong face busy with some 

ipel revery. 

‘Our Doctor’s like Arnold,” you said 

Peter as you slid together into your 

uble seat. 

The last gong clanged. There was a 

st bang of seats turned down, a last 

atter of books upon the desks. The 
st belated breathless one fluttered down 

( aisle with reddened cheeks. The 
Doctor, standing on the platform, behind 
his desk, waited with the open Bibl 
n his hand. Then a hush fell upon 
the hall. 

“Let us read, this morning, the One- 
hundred - and - seventh Psalm Psalm 
One Hundred and Seven.” 

Peter was in Rugby, hidden by the boy 
in front. You fixed your gaze upon 
the desk before you. Fair and smooth 
it was—too smooth with newness to suit 
i: Rugbyan eye. During the Psalm, with 

ur pocket-knife you cut your initials 

n the vellow wood, close to Peter’s, and 

miled at them. In days to come other 

oys would sit where you were sit- 
ng, and gaze, and puzzle over your 
rude legacy. And if your dreams came 
true—who knows /—other boys would be 
proud enough to sprawl their elbows 
here a famous man had lolled. Or 
ey would hang the old seat-top upon 
wall, perhaps, that all who ran might 
read the glory of your alma mater, even 

n the disobedience of her famous son. 
You gazed fondly upon your handiwork, 

nd elosed your knife. You had don 

uur part. Time and Destiny must do 
he rest, 

“Let us pray.” 

For a silent moment the Doctor stood 
fore you with closed eyes. You and 

Peter, your shoulders touching, bowed 
ur heads with the rest. 
“Our Father in heaven 
There was no altar—only a flat-topped 


” 


esk; no stained-glass windows—only the 
orning falling golden through trans- 
rent panes; and there a man’s voice, 


eep and trembling, and here a school 
1y’s beating heart. 


pa Pe Help us, © Father, to be 


nder . 
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Llow i ter, the Doctor, Fa 


ther at work and Mother at home, and 


you loved 





Lizbeth down in the grammar grack 
and your yellow Rugby on the hill! 
: Lead us, O Father, to a nobler 
youth * 

Peter and all the fellows and all the 
girls should know you for the man you 
saw yourself, deep down in your hid 
den soul, 

Give us, O Father, courage for 

the battlh 

Just wait till the next time Murphy 
bumped you on the stairs! 

*  .. to put behind us all indolence of 
flesh and soul 4 

You would study hard this term. 


“. . . all) heedlessness and = disobe 
dic nee ° 

You would keep the rules. 

“. .. For Jesus’ sake—Amen.” 


“Peter, did you see the long - tailed 


shee pe 


You CUT yYOuR INITIALS IN THE YELLOW Woop 
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If the young 
gentlemen whis- 
pering on the 
back seat ate se 

You flushed 
angrily. Other 
fellows whisper- 


” 


ed on back seats. 
Why, always 
when the Doctor 
chided, did the 
whole school 
turn so know- 
ingly to you? 


Sitting, one 
study hour, in 
the assembly- 
hall, your eyes 
wandered to the 
top of your 
Cwrsar, strayed 
over it to the 
braided hair of 
a girl beyond, 

OurTown RuGBY and on to the 
long brown 
benches. The 

hum of recitations there, the whispering 
behind you, the giggling half suppressed, 
and the sharp tap of the teacher’s warning 
pencil came to you vaguely as in a dream. 
Through the tall windows you saw the 
spotless blue of the sky, the bright green 
swaying tips of the maples, and the flight 
of wings. Out there it was spring. 
Two more months of Cwsar. Eight more 
dreary weeks of legions marching and 
barbarians passing under the yoke—then 
summer, the long vacation, knights joust- 
ing in the orchard and Indians sealping 
on the hill. Eight weeks—forty days of 
school! A sigh. 

Behind a sheltering grammar Peter 
was reading Hughes. Over his shoulder 
you saw Tom Brown, just come to Rug- 
by, watehing the football, and that cool 
Crab Jones fresh from a_ scrimmage, 
with the straw still in his teeth. Your 
eyes wandered again to the window. It 
was spring in Ourtown. It was spring 
in Warwickshire ... 

“Tf the idle young gentleman gazing 
out of the window 

‘ Tertia vigilia eruptionem fecerunt ”— 
third watch eruption they made. Bother 
the assembly teacher’s eyes, anyhow! 
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Kruptionem—eruption— pimples — brea! 
out—sally. They made a sally at ¢] 
third watch. Tertia vigilia. <Ablati 
case. Ablative of what? Ablative 


time. A noun denoting... hence... 


Oh, hang their eruptionem! What d 
you care? They were all buried, lo: 
ago. Why did you have to learn suc! 
stuff? What good was it? Help you 
English! josh! English helped you; 
Latin. How did you know eruptionen 

Because you knew “ eruption ”—had se 

pimples—that was how. No sense lea 

ing Latin. Dead language—dead as 
door-nail. 

You drew a picture on the margi: 
your book—a head, shoulders, two arms. 
a trunk, and trousered legs. Carefully 
you dotted in the eyes—the nose—tly 
mouth — the ears beneath some tousled 
hair. You rolled the shirt - sleeves 
the elbows—drew the _ trouser-belt 
shoes. Then delicately, smiling to y 
self the while, your head: tilted, you 
eyes squinted like a connoisseur, you 
drew a straw pendent from the fig 
ure’s mouth. 

“ Peter, who’s that?” you whispered. 

“ TI1m—Crab Jones,” he said. 

“Tf the young 
gentleman draw- 
ing pictures...” 

“Tertia vigilia 
eruptionem — fe- 
cerunt ” — they 
made a saily at 
the third watch. 
What if they 
did? What if.. 

Suddenly you 
heard the Doc- 
tor’s voice. He 
had come a- 
visiting. 

“And I may 
add,” you heard 
him telling the 
English - history 
class, “ that such 





is the atmos- 
phere of the fa- { 

mous English ? 4 
schools ” — you \ 
pricked up your 

ears — ‘such 


schools as Eton, 


Harrow, and—” THE REAL RUGBY 
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‘Rugby,” you whispered, ere the Doe- 

could utter the magic name, 

“Why,” said the Doctor, warming to 

s theme—he had a way of so enlivening 

ie classes—“ 1 well remember the day 
[ spent at Rugby; how, on the green- 

vard where the boys played cricket 
nd fine, gentlemanly fellows they were, 

., in their white flannels—I heard not 

single oath, not a vulgar word. The 

trongest language that came to my ears 
is I stood there for an hour watching 
as that of a player to another who ran 
too languidly after the ball. ‘ Aren’? you 
laying, Brown?’ he called, with just a 
touch of irritation in his voice—but that 
was all. I have heard stronger language 
on our playground here.” The Doctor 
paused, “We might do well,” he added, 
“to imitate our young English cousins.” 

“ Just what J say,” Peter whispered. 

“The Doctor’s right,” you whispered 
hack. 

And down-town, after school that night, 
sitting on stools at Billie’s Peerless Lunch 
Counter 

“It’s some like Sallie Harrowell’s,” you 
mumbled, joyously, crunching your but- 
tered toast. 

“Tim — yes, but different, kind of.” 
Peter said, taking a swig of tea. 


So you and Peter looked upon the Doc- 
tor with Rugbyan eyes, and more and 
more admiringly as you noted new like- 
nesses between him and the great head 
master—a certain glow of countenance, 
vou told yourselves, a certain ardor of 
smile and voice, a certain sympathy 
tor boys. 

“Well!” he would say, stopping you as 
you walked together, arm in arm. “If 
you want Peter, find Harry—eh?” giving 
your shoulder a little bantering shake 
and laughing at your red confusion, and 
passing on. 

Listening to his prayers in chapel, spy- 
ng the pins hidden in the cracks of the 
rough pine floor as you bowed your head, 
hearing the whispering, now and then 
ou felt the glow that sometimes comes 
' boys who read and dream. Then you 
ved the touch of Peter’s shoulder. You 
ved the Doctor’s voice, even though 
mu heard but half he uttered, and with 
e memory of another Doctor, and an- 
her school, and another schoolboy, you 
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loved your little Rugby, sallow, painted, 
wooden though it was. When you had 
left it, you would come back to it some 
day. You would stand again like Tom 
at Rugby in that last chapter. You 
would sit again at your old brown desk, 
missing the touch of Peter’s shoulder, 
missing the Doctor’s voice, and the whis- 
pering, and never dreaming of the pins 
hidden in the cracks—but, there in the 
yd before you, you would find again 
the letters you had cut, and seeing them, 
you would see again the boy who cut 
them there. 

There was such a dream one day, such 
was the fervor of the Doctor’s prayer, 
and when it ended 

“ After these exercises 

It was the Doctor’s voice. 

“__after these exercises I wish to see 
in the office down-stairs 

And read your names, yours and 
Peter’s! You heard aghast. The school 
turned to you. 

“We haven’t done anything,” Peter 
said, 

The past rose in your startled brain. 
There was no blemish there. 

Down - stairs, quaking, you slipped 
through the office door. The Doctor had 
not arrived. You took your station 
farthest from his chair. You leaned, 
speechless and wondering, against the 
wall. There was a murmur of assem- 
bling classes overhead, the hurry of be- 
lated footsteps, and then, suddenly, with- 
out, that well-known solemn tread. You 
gulped, shifted your feet, your heart 
thumping against your ribs. You squared 
your shoulders. The door flew open. The 
Doctor, his face grave, his eyes flashing, 
swooped upon you in the little room. 

“ Harry!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Peter!” 

° Yes, sir.” 

“T have sent for you to answer a most 
serious charge—most serious indeed. I 
am surprised. Two of my best students— 
two whom I have praised, not onee, but 
many times, here in this very room— 
found violating the rules of this school. 
I could not believe the charge until I 
saw the evidence with my own eyes. I 
could not believe that boys of good fam- 
ilies, boys with minds far above the 
average of their age, would openly de- 
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GENTLEMEN, RULES MUST BE OBEYED” 





spoil 1 may s: perso! 

ruthlessly despx nN 
the property y 

this school, d 4 


scending 





“Why, sir, wh: \ 
prop—” ‘A 
3 Descending, : \ 
eried the Doct R 
“to a vandalis Vug 
which I have tin ‘A 
and again pr “W 
seribed. Over a sand 
over I have sa disob 
and within’ yo “7 
hearing, that | *C 
would not count a ul 
nance the defacing “J 
of desks—” “A 
Oh, was that all? “3 
“Over and over : a 
again I have t , you 
you that they wer by ¢ 
not your propert carve 
nor mine, but th or sa 


property of tl 
people whose re} 
resentative I am 
Yet here I find you 
marring their sur 


face with jack 
knives—great, ugl) 
letters- 


gut, sir, at 
Rug 

“Great, ugly let 
ters, I say, spraw] 
ing, and _ slashed 
so deeply that the 
smooth surface can 
never be restored.” 

“ At Rug—” 

“ What will visit- 
ors say? What will 
your parents § say, 
if they come, as 
parents do some- 
times, to see the 
property for which 
they pay the 
State?” 

“ At Rug—” 

“T am grieved 
grieved that oys 
reared to care for 
the neatness and 
cleanliness of their 
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gs i persons should prove so slovenly in His face was pale, his eyes dark, his 
Sp matter of the property which they words ground fine. 
‘a ly use.” “Young gentlemen, I will have you 
d ‘But, sir, at Rug—” know that rules must be obeyed. I will 
‘T am astounded.” have you know that I am here not only 
wh: “At Rug—” as a teacher, but as a guardian of the 
‘ Astounded, I repeat.” public property intrusted to my care. 
ng,” “At Rugby, sir—” Under the rules which I am placed here 
tor, f  Rugby!” thundered the Doctor. to enforce I can suspend you both. This 
alist |“ Rugby! And what of Rugby?” once I will act leniently. This once you 
tin “At Rugby, sir—” may think yourselves lucky to escape 
pr zz What, pray, has Rugby, or a thou- with demerit marks. But if I hear again 
al S sand Rugbys, to do with your wilful of conduct so unbecoming, so disgraceful, 
sa | disobedience ¢” of vandalism so ruthless and uncalled- 
your s “They cut, sir—” for and absurd, I will punish you as 
t “Cut, sir?’ demanded the Doctor. you deserve. Now go!” 
unt “Out, sir?” Softly you shut the office door behind 
acing [Be “ Yes, sir. Their desks, sir.” you. Arm in arm you went together 
“And if they do! What then?” down the empty hall. Sadly you shook 
fall? HR “ Well, sir, you said—” your heads. 
ove f “ Said ¢ What did I say ¢ I asked “Well 
told : you to imitate the manliness of Rug- “Well?” 
were (fe by cricketers. I did not ask you to The gloom of a great disappointment 
verty, [Be carve your desks like the totem-poles was in your voice. “ He’s noé an Ar- 
t the } of savage tribes!” nold, after all,” you said. 
the 
rep 
am. 
d you 
sur , 
‘aed On Entering a New House 
ugly 
BY HERBERT MULLER HOPKINS 
al 
y let EACE to this house where we shall enter in! 
meal Here let the world’s hoarse din 
ashed Against the panels dash itself in vain, 
t th Like gusts of autumn rain; 
ecan & Here, knowing no man’s sway, 
red.” In the brief pauses of the fight, 
, dy: 4 Let musie sound, and love and laughter light 
visit- : Refresh us for the day. 
t will : 
Sav : 
2 as i The window waits where I shall sit me down 
some- And sing a quiet song, 
, the When sleep descends upon the darkening town, 
which P And winter nights are long. 
the : Then with the dawn I'll fling the casement wide, 
a a And o’er the brimming tide 
oe ¥ I'll send it forth, as Noah sent his dove, 
vole Across the world of waves on wandering wings of love. 
e itor 
and 
their 
Vou. CVITI.—No. 646 —64 
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The Labrador “Liveyere” 


THE COAST ON 





A GRAY Day 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


S a permanent abode of civilized 
man,” it is written in a very 
learned if somewhat old - fash- 

ioned work, “ Labrador is, on the whole, 

one of the most uninviting spots on the 
face of the earth.” That is putting it 
altogether too delicately: there should be 
no qualification; the place is a brutal 
desolation. The weather has scoured the 
coast—a thousand miles of it—as clean 
as an old bone: it is utterly sterile, save 
for a tuft or two of hardy grass and wide 
patches of crisp moss; bare gray rocks, 
low in the south, towering and craggy in 
the north, everywhere blasted by frost, 
lie in billowy hills between the froth 
and clammy mist of the sea and the 
starved forest at the edge of the inland 





wilderness. The interior is forbidding: 
few explorers have essayed adventur 
there; but the Indians—an expiring tril 
—and trappers who have caught sight of 
the “height of land” say that it is for 
the most part a vast table-land, barren, 
strewn with enormous boulders, searce in 
game, swarming with flies, with vegeta- 
tion surviving only in the hollows and 
ravines—a sullen, forsaken waste. The 
folk who live on the coast rocks very 
knowingly fight shy of it; they boast in 
a fashion suspiciously loud of the miles 
they have travelled “in ”—but they hang 
back when it comes to the point of show- 
ing another the way. 

Of such was a rascal who deserted an 
amateur explorer one day’s journey from 
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coast—canoe, camp baggage, and all 
lway of a long portage. 

‘And why?’ I asked the disgusted 
veller, then returning to the south. 
‘’Fraid of his own back yard!” said 
with a curl of the lip. 

But I think it no wonder, 


[hose who dwell on the coast are called 
iveyeres ” because they say, “ Oh, ay, 

I lives vere!” in answer to the ques- 
n. They are not to be confounded 
th the Newfoundland fishermen who 
il the Labrador seas in the fishing sea- 
n—an adventurous, thrifty folk, bright- 
1d, hearty in laughter — twenty - five 


thousand hale men and boys, with many 
wife and maid, who come and return 
again. Less than four thousand poor folk 
have on the long coast the “ permanent 
bode ” of which the learned work speaks 
much less, I should think—from the 
Strait of Belle Isle to Cape Chidley. 
It is an evil fate to be born there: the 
Newfoundlanders who went north from 
heir better country, the Hudson Bay 


Company’s servants who took wives from 
the natives, all the chance comers who 
procrastinated their escape, desperately 
ronged their posterity; the saving cir- 
cumstance is the 
ery isolatior of 
the dwelling-~ [ sccecoccieiees 
place no man 


| 


cnows, no man 


really knows, 
that elsewhere 
the earth is 


kinder to her 
children and 
fairer far than 
the wind-swept, 
barren coast to 
hich he is used. 
They live con- 
tent, bearing 
any children, 
n inclemeney, 
n squalor, and, 
‘om time to 
time, in utter- 
ost 
ich poverty as 
clothes a child 

a trouser leg 





poverty 
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alike on nothing but flour and water. 
They were born there: that is where the \ 
came trom; that is why they live there. 

“°Tis a short feast and a long famine,” 
said a northern “ liveyere,” quite echeer- 
fully; to him it was just a commonplace 
fact of life. 

Deep in the bays and up the rivers 
south of Hamilton Inlet, which is itself 
rather heavily timbered, there is wood to 
be had for the cutting; but “down t’ 
Chidley ”*— which is the northernmost 
point of the Labrador coast—the whole 
world is bare; there is neither tree nor 
shrub, shore or inland, to grace the naked 
rock; the land lies bleak and desolate. 
But, onee, a man lived there the year 
round. I don’t know why; it is inex- 
plicable; but I am sure that the shiftless 
fellow and his wife had never an inkling 
that the circumstance was otherwise than 
commonplace and reasonable; and the 
child, had he lived, would have continued 
to dwell there, boy and man, in faith that 
the earth was good to live in. One hard 
winter the man burnt all his wood long 
before the schooners came up from the 
lower coast. It was a desperate strait 
to come to; but I am sure that he re 
garded his situation with surprising 
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phlegm; doubtless he slept as sound, if 
not as warm, as before. There was no 
more wood to be had; so he burnt the 
furniture, every stick of it, and when 
that was gone, began on the frame of 
his house—a turf hut, builded under a 
kindly cliff, sheltered somewhat from the 
winds from the frozen sea. As, rafter 
by rafter, the frame was withdrawn, he 
cut off the roof and folded in the turf 
walls; thus, day by day, the space within 
dwindled; bis last fire was to consume 
the last of his shelter—which, no doubt, 
troubled him not at all; for the day was 
not yet come. It is an ugly story. 
When the mission doctor found them in 
the spring, the woman lay dying on a 
heap of straw in a muddy corner—she 
was afflicted with hip-disease—and the 
house was tumbling about her ears; the 


child, new born, had long ago frozen 
its mother’s breast. 


There are degrees of wretchedness: 4 
frame cottage is the habitation of tly 
rich and great where the poor live 
turf huts; and the poor subsist on rox 
and a paste of flour and water when thy 
rich feast on salt junk. The folk wi 
live near the Strait of Belle Isle and « 
the gulf shore may be in happier cireum- 
stances. To be sure, they know the pinch 
of famine; but some—the really well-to- 
do—are clear of the overshadowing dre: 
of it. The “liveyeres” of the north 
dwell in huts, in lonely coves of the bays, 
remote even from neighbors as _ ill-cased 
as themselves; there they live and laugh 
and love and suffer and die and bury their 
dead alone. To the south, however, 
there are littk 
settlements in thi 











more sheltered 
harbors — the 
largest of not 
more than a hun 
dred souls—wher 
there is a degre 
of prosperity and 
of comfort: pota- 
toes are a luxury, 
but the flour-ba 
rel is always full, 
the pork - barre! 
not always empty, 
and there ar 
raisins in the duff 
on feast - days 
moreover, ther 
are stoves in th 
whitewashed 
houses (the north- 
ern “ liveyere’s ” 
stove is more oft- 
en than not a flat 
rock), beds to 
sleep in, muslin 
curtains in the 
little windows, 
and a flower, it 
may be, sprouting 
desperately in a 
red pot on th 
sill. That is 
the extreme of 








A HOUSE NEAR THE STRAIT OF 


Bette Iste 


luxury — rare to 
be met with; and 
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full HAULING IN THE CoDbD-TRAP 
arre| 
gin t is at all times open to dissolution the store of food in his own house, which 
auf and famine, was insuflicient to support the lives of 
~ ' “Sure, zur, /ast winter,” a stout young all, he returned home, sent his wife and 
“td fellow boasted, “we had all the grease eldest son and eldest daughter away on 
the us wanted ! a a pretext, despatched his three youngest 
as It is related of a thrifty settler named children with an axe, and shot himself, 
rth Olliver, however, who lived with his wife As he had foreseen, wife, daughter, and 
og" and five children at Big Bight,—he was a son survived until the “ break-up” 
yt man of superior qualities, as the event brought food within their reach; and the 
fat makes manifest,—that, having come close son was a well-grown boy, and made a 
; to the pass of starvation at the end of a capable head of the house thereafter, 
is] ; long winter, he set out afoot over the hills 
th to seek relief from his nearest neighbor, The “liveyere” is a fisherman and 
me orty miles away. But there was no trapper. In the summer he catches cod; 
relief to be had; the good neighbor had in the winter he traps the fox, otter, 
Y lready given away all that he dared mink, lynx, and marten, and sometimes 
- . pare, and something more. Twelve miles he shoots a bear, white or black, and kills 
thi irther on he was again denied; it is a wolf. The “ planter,” who advances the 
4 lid that the second neighbor mutely salt to cure the fish, takes the catch at 
¥ pointed to his flour-barrel and his family the end of the season, giving in, exchange 
which was quite sufficient for Olliver, provisions at an incredible profit; the 
and ho thereupon departed to a third house, THudson Bay Company takes the fur, giv- 


fortune was no better. Per- 
iving then that he must depend upon 


ere his 


ing in exchange provisions at an even 
larger profit; for obvious reasons, both 
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aim (there are exceptions, of course) to 
keep the “liveyere” in debt—which is 
not by any means a difficult matter, for 
the “ liveyere ” is both shiftless and (what 
is more to the point) illiterate. So it 
comes about that what he may have to 
cat and wear depends upon the will of the 
“planter” and of the Company; and 
when for his ill luck or his ill will both 
cast him off—which sometimes happens— 
he looks starvation in the very face. A 
silver fox, of good fur and acceptable 
color, is the “liveyere’s” great catch; 
no doubt his most eestatic nightmare has 
to do with finding one fast in his trap; 
but when, “more by chanee than good 
conduct,” as they say, he has that heaven- 
lv fortune (the event is of the rarest), 
the Company pays $60 or $80 for that 
which it sells abroad for $600. Of late, 
however, the free-traders seem to have 
established a footing on the coast; their 
stay may not be long, but for the mo- 
ment, at any rate, the “liveyere ” may 
dispose of his fur to greater advantage 
—if he dare. 

The earth yields the “liveyere” noth- 


crew of the most prospero 








us harbor on the Labrador coast 








ing but berries, which are abundant, and, 
in midsummer, “turnip tops”; and as 
numerous dogs are needed for winter 
travelling—wolfish creatures, savage, big, 
famished—no domestic animals can lb 
kept. There was once a man who som 
how managed for a season to possess a 
pig and a sheep; he marooned his dogs 
on an island half a mile off the coast; 
unhappily, however, there blew an off- 
shore wind in the night, and next morn- 
ing neither the pig nor the sheep was 
to be found; the dogs were engaged in 
innocent diversions on the island, but 
there was evidence sufficient on their per- 
sons, so to speak, to convict them of the 
depredation in any court of justice. 
There are no cows on the coast, no goats, 
—eonsequently no additional milk-supply 
for babies,—who manage from the begin- 
ning, however, to thrive on bread and 
salt beef, if put to the necessity. There 
are no pigs—there is one pig, I believe, 

no sheep. no chickens; and the first horses 
to be taken to the sawmill on Hamilton 
Inlet so frightened the natives that they 


scampered in every direction for their 
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es whenever the team came near, cry- 
g: “Look out! The harses is comin’!” 
[he caribou are too far inland for most 
the settlers; but at various seasons 
xcluding such times as there is no game 
all) there are to be had grouse, par- 
dge, geese, eider- duck, puffin, gulls, 
m and petrel, bear, arctic hare, and 
y seal, which are shot with marvellous- 
long and old guns—some of them an- 
ent flintlocks. 
Notwithstanding all, the folk are large 
nd hardy—ceapable of withstanding cruel 
irdship and deprivation. 


The sealing-schooner Right and Tight 
truck on the Fish Rocks off ¢ ‘ape Charles 

the dusk of a northeast gale. It is a 
igged, black reef, outlying and isolated; 
he seas wash over it in heavy weather. 
It was a_ hitter gale; there was ice 
n the sea, and the wind was wild and 


thick with snow; she was driving be- 


fore it— wrecked, blind, utterly lost. 
The breakers flung her on the reef, 


broke her back, crunched her, swept the 


splinters on. 
Forty-two men were of a_ sudden 
owned in the sea beyond; but the skip- 


per was left clinging to the rock in a 
swirl of receding water. 

“1's seed un there in the marnin’,” said 
the old man of Cape Charles who told 
me the story. “He were stickin’ to it 
like a mussel, with the sea breakin’ right 
over un! ’Cod! he were!” 

Ile laughed and shook his head; that 
was a tribute to the strength and courage 
with which the man on the reef had with 
stood the icy breakers through the night. 

“Look! us couldn’t get near un,” he 
went on. “’Twas clear enough t’ see, 
but the wind was blowin’ wonderful, an’ 
the seas was too big for the skiff. Sure, 
| knows that; for us tried it. 

“*Teave us build a fire!’ says my wo- 
man. * Leave us build a tire on the head 
says she. ‘*Twill let un know they’s folk 
lookin’ on.’ 


“*T was a wonderful big fire us set; an’ 
it kep’ us warm, so us set there all day 
watchin’ the skipper o’ the Right an’ 
Tight on Fish Rocks. The big seas jerked 
un loose an’ flung un about, an’ many a 
one washed right over un; but nar a sea 
could carry un off. ’Twas a wonderful 
sight t’ see un knocked off his feet, an’ 
scramble round an’ coteh hold some 
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wheres else. "Cod! it were—the way that 
man stuck t’ them slippery rocks all 
day long!” 

He laughed again—not heartlessly; it 
was the only way in which he could ex- 
press his admiration. 

“We tried the skiff again afore dark,” 
he continued; “ but *twasn’t no use. The 
, he knowed that 
so well as we. So us had t’ leave un 


seas was too big. Sure 


there all night. 

“* He'll never be there in the marnin’, 
says my woman. 

“* You wait,’ says I, ‘an’ you'll see. 
I’m thinkin’ he will.’ 

“ An’ he was, zur—right there on Fish 
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all that day "Twas dark afore us ; — 


un ashore. 

“* You come nigh it that time,’ says 

“*T'll have t’ come a sight nigh 
says he, ‘afore J goes!” 

The man had been on the reef m« 
than forty-eight hours! 





In summer-time the weather is blist 
ing hot inland; and on the coast it 


gD 


more often than not wet, foggy, blust 
ing—bitter enough for the man fr 
the south, who shivers as he goes abou 
Innumerable icebergs drift southwa 
scraping the coast as they go, and patches 
of snow lie in the hollows of the coast 
hills — midway betwee1 
Battle Harbor and Ca) 











Chidley there is a |] 
headland called Snowy 
Point because the sn 
forever lies upon 
But warm, sunny da 
are to be counted uy» 
in August—days whe 
the sea is quiet, the sk 
deep blue, the rocks 1U 
bathed in yellow sw por 
light, the air clear ai y 
bracing; at such times ope 
it is good to lie on the sm 
high heads and loo ter 
away out to sea, drean Mme 
ing the while. In wi 
ter, storm and intens: bre 
cold make most of th wo 
coast uninhabitable; th: are 
“liveyeres” retire up the ton 
bays and rivers, bag and ol 
baggage, not only to es wh 
cape the winds and bit 
ter cold, but to be nearer ble 
the supply of game and ha 
fire-wood. They live in do 
little “ tilts ”"—log huts tra 
of one large squar 
room, with “ bunks” at or 








A Winter “Tut”. OF THE BEST 


Rocks, same as ever; still stickin’ on like 
the toughest ol’ mussel ever you tasted. 
Sure, | had t’ rub me eyes when I looked; 
but twas he, never fear,—’twas he, stick- 
in’ there like a mussel. But there was 
no gettin’ un then. Us watehed un 


each end for the women- ne: 


CLASS folk, and a “ cockloft ” u 


above for the men and ; 4 

lads. It is very eold; lea 
frost forms on the walls, icicles un- re 
der the “bunks”; the thermometer { he 
quently falls to 50° below zero, which, et 
as you may be sure, is exceedingly cold 
near the sea. Nor can a man do muc! n 
heavy work in the woods, for the persp é 
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on freezes under his clothing. Iim- 
poverished families have no stoves—mere 
ly an arrangement of flat stones, with an 
pening in the roof for the escape of the 
moke, with which they are quite con 
tent if only they have enough flour to 
make hard bread for all. 

The Labrador dogs—pure and_ half 
breed “ huskies,” with so much of the 
wolf yet in them that they never bark 
re endured by a long-suffering people 
or the sake of their services at this sea- 
on, Ther would be no getting any 
where without them; and it must be said 
that they are magnificent animals, capa- 
ble of heroic deeds. Every householder 
has at least six or eight full-grown sled- 
dogs and more puppies than he can keep 
track of, In summer they lie every- 

here underfoot by day, and by night 
owl in a demoniacal fashion far and 
near; but they fish for themselves in 
hallow water, and are fat, and may safe 

be stepped over. In winter they are 
an, desperately hungry, savage, and 
reacherous—in particular, a menace to 
he lives of children, whom they have 
een known to devour. There was once 
father, just returned from a day’s hunt 
1 the ice, who sent his son to fetch a 
al from the waterside; the man had 
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forgotten for the moment that the dogs 
were roaming the night and very hungry 

and so he lost both his seal and his 
son. The four vear-old son of the Hud 
son Bay Company's agent at Cartwright 
chanced last winter t 


fall down in the 
snow. He was at once set upon by the 
pack; and when he was rescued (his 
mother told me the story) he had forty 
two ugly wounds on his little body. For 
many nights afterward the dogs howled 
under the window where he lay moaning. 
Eventually those concerned in the attack 
were hanged by the neck, which is the 
custom in such eases. 

It goes without saying that there is 
neither butcher, baker, nor candlestick 
maker on the coast. Every man is his 
own bootmaker, tailor, and what not; 
there is not a trade or profession prac 
tised anywhere. There is no resident 
doctor, save the mission doctors, one of 
whom is established at Battle Harbor, 
and with a dog-team makes a_ toilsome 
journey up the coast in the dead of win- 
ter, relieving whom he can. There is no 
public building, no municipal govern- 
ment, no road. There is no lawyer, no 
constable; and IT very much doubt that 
there is a parson regularly stationed 
among the whites beyond Battle Harbor. 
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They are searce enough, at any rate, for 
the folk in a certain. practical way to 
feel the hardship of their absence, Dr, 
Cirenfell of the Deep Sea Mission tells 
of landing late one night in a_ lonely 
“couples wanted 
marrying.” They had waited many years 
for the opportunity. It chanced that the 
doctor was entertaining a minister on the 


harbor where three 


cruise; so one couple determined at once 
to return to the ship with him, “ The 
minister,” says the doctor, “ decided that 
pronouncing the banns .might be dis- 
pensed with in this 
couse, Ile went 
ahead with — the 
ceremony.” 


The “liveyere” 
is of a sombrely 
religious turn of 
mind—his creed as | D { D ~ E 
harsh and gloomy T 
as the land he lives 


in; he is super- | HAGE 3 


stitious as a savage | 
as well, and an in 
corrigible fatalist, YA R Y 
all of which is not 

hard to aecount 
for: he is forever 
in the midst of 
Vast space and si- 
lence, face to face FACSIMILE OF A 
with dread = and 
mysterious forces, aged 31 
and in conflict 

with wind and sea and the changing sea- 
son, which are irresistible and indifferent. 

Jared was young, lusty, light-hearted; 
but he lived in the fear and dread of 
hell. TI had known that for two days. 

“ The flies, zur,” said he to the sports- 
man, whose hospitality I was enjoying, 
“was wonderful bad the day.” 

We were twelve miles inland, fishing a 
small stream; and we were now in the 
“tilt,” at the end of the day, safe from 
the swarming, vicious black-flies. 

“Yes,” the sportsman replied, em- 
phatiecally. “ I’ve suffered the tortures of 
the damned this day!” 

Jared burst into a roar of laughter—as 
sudden and violent as a thunderclap. 

“What you laughing at?” the sports- 
man demanded, as he tenderly stroked his 
swollen neck. 


MONTIILY 


Sarah Combe died the fourth of August, 1581, 
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“Tartures o° the damned!” Jared 
gasped, “Sure, if that’s all ’tis, Ill jack 
‘asy about it!” 

He laughed louder—reckless levity; but 
I knew that deep in his heart he would 
be infinitely relieved could he believe 
could he only make sure—that the pun 
ishment of the wicked was no wors 
than an eternity of fighting with poi- 
sonous insects. 

* Ay,” he repeated, ruefully, “if that’s 
all ’twas, ’twould not trouble me much.” 

Various and peculiar superstitions 

possess the simple 
minds of the folk 
old superstitions, 


UA RA H | wh a wae te 


popular belief in 


Com B e the English West 


Country long, long 

ing uncorrupted 

| from generation to 
has left this peopl 

HOG 2 Y far behind. Ghosts 
haunt ; 


ago; they have been 
generation; in all 
the reefs of 


| 
FORT tt | handed down, pass 
things the world 
the open sea 


IS ghosts of poor 
| drowned men; they 


have been seen and 
LABRADOR EPITAPH heard. Fairies, 
good and evil, who 
inhabit the stunted 
brush, weave spells 
over men to lure them from well-known 
ways to adventures that may not be 
spoken of; this I know, because men who 
themselves have been led away told m« 
so. There is healing virtue in a twisted 
twig, if one know how to twist it; and 
aches and illness of all sorts may lx 
charmed away by old women who know 
the spell. 

Withal, there is everywhere a persistent 

spirit of religious fanaticism—a fear o! 
presumptuous interference with the de- 
erees of God. 
’Tis a wonderful sore hand, zur,” said 
a “liveyere” to the mission doctor. 
“Sure, ’tis hurtin’ so bad I ean hard) 
bear it any longer.” 

No doubt; there was an abscess in tly 
palm; the man was in agony—for seven 
days he had had no rest from pain. 


years” 


“ 





mor 
why 
ston 
spra 
all, 
cops 
ont 
T 
wha 


ing 


‘Tl “i 


Il euse 


lance it,” aid the doetor, 


you at onec, 


" No, 
for 


patient drew his hand away, 


no!” said he. “T’ve no wish 


knife.” 
‘But, 


man,” eried the doctor, “TI 


“No, no!” ast i 


hot 


stand 
Lard’s way. the 
If ‘tis His will bet- 
he continued, reverently, “ Ull get 
tter; an’ if ’tis His blessed 
? die, I'll die i 
“T give you my word,” said the doctor, 
if that hand hot 
need you'll be dead in three days!” 
And he 
en as the good doctor had said. 
Battle Harbor is in 
the It 
the one, perhaps, on the 


doggedly. not 


I'll 


for 


the have 


ife. me t’ get 


will for 


ipatiently, * that is 


was dead—within three days, 
Che graveyard at 
sheltered 
spot 


hollow near sea, is 
green 
and they have enclosed it with a 
Men have 


hundred 
not 


land 
high board fence, fished from 


that harbor for a and 
but there 


I do 
the 


veurs 
are many 


weather-beaten 


graves; 
crumbling 
the 


not know. 


tones, boards, 


prawling, ill worded inscriptions, are 
An accurate 
py of such an inscription may be seen 


l, in their way, eloquent. 


on the preceding page. 
There is 


vhat better spelled, but quite as interest- 


another, better carved, some- 


ng and luminous: 


In 
Memory of John 
Hill who Died 
December 30 1890 
Aged 34 


Weep not dear Parents 
For your lost tis my 
Ktarnel gain May 

May Crist you all take 
The that 
Shuld meat again 


crost we 


of 


elo- 


These things are, indeed, eloquent 
of poverty ; but 
ient of sorrow and of love. 
Fog lay thick upon Battle Harbor— 
ray, heavy, clammy; the place was in 
cold sweat. It was a windless day—a 
ll, sullen afternoon. Ships of cobweb 
ated on the harbor water, vanishing 
id reappearing, and the great hills be- 
nd were dissolved in the mist. 


tnorance, no less 
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I'he 


doot al 


at the 

broad 
the pa 
child lay 


staring 


the child il 
Hospital—a 

weather 

The 


her lap, and she 


woman with 

lye Mission 
platform where in fin 
themselves, 


tients sun 


restless in was 
st. 

the sick child?” I asked, 
th 
whispe red; “ ‘tis 


lito the m 
* This 
Shi in haste, 


he,” 


infant 


covered child's ehin 


whi 


an ugly ehild 


“Ith, zur,” 
Ile 


erown, dull eve al, nat forme d 


was an over 


in face and 
a repulsive object, 


said I, 


body 
‘Th 


‘1 
sne 


very sick ?” 
looked up frightened, 
the child’s 


rearrange d 


The Nn shi 
smoothed dress, mothers 
will, his hair. I think 
she was proud of his hair, which was long 


and 


and vi llow and curly, 
“Tth, 
throat,” 
The 
breath, 
struggled desperately for air, and 
The fell 
knew she 
haste it 
* Tle’ve always been like that,” she said, 
‘ |le’s I've fetched un 
out Ile doos better 
added. “ Much, 


he does better in 


zur,” she sighed, “’Tis his 


for 
lap, 
last 
his 


child noisily fighting 
Ile gasped, writhed in her 
it 
from 


had 


wis 


lay panting. shawl 


Then 1] 


to eover 


chin, why made 


from me, 
wonderful sick. 


here t’ get the air. 
the 


much 


in air, zur,” she 
better. Oh, ay, 
the air!” 

* Tle’ll be getting better,” said I, “ here 


” 


in the hos 

“ Tle'll die,” she interrupted, quickly. 

I was glad that he to die, It 
would be better for him and for her, She 
would his deformity; she would 
forever have the memory of him lying 


wis 
forget 
warm upon her breast—warm and lovely; 
for, in this, memory is kind to women. 

“You have 

“ No, zur; 

The child 
She lifted him from her lap, rocked him. 
hushed him, him 
him all the time. 

“ And does he talk?” I asked. 

She looked up, in a glow of pride; and 
flushing gloriously, 
while she turned her shining eyes once 
upon the ill-born babe 
upon her breast: 

“He said ‘mamma’ 

And so the Labrador “ liveyere ” is kin 
with the whole wide world. 


another ¢” 
tis me first.” 


stirred and complained. 


drew close, rocking 


she answered me, 


more gasping, 


ye 
once, 
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BY 


a OW listen, dear little girl,” said 
Courtney. “Do you see that 


pile of mail the postman has just 
handed in to me? I'll promise to leave 
it all, right on that little table, and not 
touch it, if vou will run away while I 
finish this paper—it must be posted to- 
night. Then, before I open my mail, I 
shall have a half-hour free for our game.” 

The little lame child lifted her pretty, 
docile face, wistful and disappointed, and 
Courtney went on hastily: 

“ As I came up the street to-day, what 
do you think I saw? A man on a eorner 
selling— No, I won’t tell you now what 
I bought of him, but they are in that 
small box over there on the table yonder. 
Take the box off with you as you go, dear, 
and open it. But mind you bring it back 
with you on the stroke of half past five. 
I want to play with them too. Now look 
at that clock, child. Look at it! Run 
away, run away!” 

Before the door closed on the slow- 
moving crutches, the bright swaying head, 
he was deep in his paper. It had been 
his wise intention to avoid intimacy with 
his tenants, unknown to him before they 
chanced to rent the rear rooms of his too 
large apartment, but no man with a heart 
in his bosom—not Courtney, certainly— 
could have turned away the small, wistful 
figure that came one rainy day on hesi- 
tating erutches to his door. 

“T just wanted—please, might I?—to 
look out of a front window for a little 
while. We haven’t a single one.” 

Courtney had lifted the child in his 
arms, dragged the divan close to his street 
window, piling the cushions high upon it; 
and there enthroned she spent the whole 
long afternoon, while he wrote and watch- 
ed the delicate face light with pleas- 
ure; noted with pity the fragile body, so 
unchildlike, so quiet, and determined that 
the freedom of his front window should 
be hers from that hour. Mrs. Bryant, his 
tenant, in her customary negligee of 
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toilet, one hand helplessly clutching at 
some vacancy at her throat, came anx 
iously in pursuit of her child; but Court 
ney had courteously disposed of Mrs 
Bryant, still apologizing, and kept th: 
runaway. Miss Ireland was an envoy less 
easy to dismiss than her disordered, 
ever-hewildered aunt. The chief bread 
winner and the virtual head of this littk 
waif family, adrift in a great city and 
witli no apparent backing, she worked 
early and late, her busy pencil and type 
writer keeping the wolf from the door. 
The burden of being the only practical 
member of a household composed of a 
child and three women naturally gave 
to her a position of authority,—which did 
not, however, extend over her landlord, 
as Courtney laughingly ventured to re- 
mind her. As he looked down from his 
height of six feet and several inches on 
her slight and graceful figure, her troubled 
young face, he had found himself wonder- 
ing, as often before, why he did not al- 
ways see her subtle, flowerlike quality of 
beauty. Onee awakened to its charm, 
his education had been swift, though it 
was not the brilliant, sparkling type of 
his boyish ideal of beauty—hardly yet 
outgrown. Her exquisite delieacy of 
coloring with its faint rose-petal flush, 
deepened by her insistence; the clear- 
tinted gray eyes and sweet breadth of 
brow under the fair hair; the dainty, 
pointed chin; the lovely eurving of the 
lips when she smiled her pretty, shy smile 
—were all more as a soft bloom, in- 
dependent of actual beauty or the fresh- 
ness of youth, permanent and fascina- 
ting, with the promise of a riper and 
richer charm. 

As she stood waiting, still hesitating, 
in his doorway, Courtney well under- 
stood the meaning of her reluctance to 
yield her point. With the same quick 
and anxious caution she had tried to 
rebuild each breach as it was made in 
the invisible wall dividing the apartment. 
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Courtney had at first heartily approved 
of the set barrier, but growing interest 
and perhaps a little perversity had weak- 
ened his attitude. His blue eyes, usually 
too laughing or too lazy for contest, 
met Miss Ireland’s entreating gray eyes 
with a smiling obstinacy as impassable 
as was his tall tigure and broad shoulders 
blockading his doorway against the re- 
No, the beautiful child 
had come to him herself, touching him 
deeply by her innocent confidence of wel- 
come, She should stay, and she should 
come again and as often as she would. 
Miss Ireland yielded at last, perforce and 
uneonvineed, and Rose held her tri- 
umphant coign of vantage until joined 
by her older sister, Delia,—also, osten- 
sibly, in pursuit of the child. Then 
Courtney yielded the little one as swift- 
ly as he was permitted to do so, and with 
a guilty sense that Miss Ireland had been 
right. He had for the moment forgotten 
the complication of Delia. Delia, with 
her enticing prettiness, her mischievous 
charm, her easy disregard of anything 
which he or the world might say, could 
not be lightly forgotten. From the first 
Courtney had dimly appreciated that dif- 


capture of Rose. 


ficulties might arise concerning Delia. 
He was not a self-deceiver, and knowing 
his own temperament as gay and grega- 
rious, was aware that the point of weak- 


ness might lie near at home. The 
privacy of his study had hitherto been 
sacred. That sanctuary now violated, 
a half-amused consternation told him 
what a security was lost. And yet, for 
the gay, kindly young soul of him, he 
could not continue to be as wise as he 
knew his conditions demanded—as wise, 
for instance, as was Miss Ireland. When 
Mrs. Bryant, bewildered by any decision 
that must be made in her niece’s absence, 
came hesitatingly to him for advice, 
heeding his words as if inspired, he 
knew that this was a habit to be dis- 
couraged—and deliberately encouraged it. 
It was the same history with the iniru- 
sions of Rose. Concerning the intrusions 
of Delia—but of these anon. 

Miss Ireland herself asked nothing of 
him, and indeed, as it seemed to Court- 
ney, accepted no service which she could 
with civility avoid. Once, meeting her 
carrying little Rose with her erutches up 
the public stairway, Courtney had ven- 


tured a remonstrance, as he caught u 
the child and swung her to his ow 
broad, high shoulder. 

“* Assumption of the Virgin’! You) 
a saint—aren’t you, Rose?” he = sai 
laughing. “ Miss Ireland, she is far to 
heavy for you to carry. I wish you woul 
promise me not to do this—not whe 
I am at home. I am broader and tall 
than you, and just across the hall.” 

Miss Ireland had smiled her prett 
smile of curving lips and shy eyes, ani 
thanked him. She never called on hi 
for this or any other service. She wa 
not inaccessible when Courtney = cd 
liberately sought her; he had no dis 
courtesy to complain of; but a casual 
intimacy, due to the same roof covering 
them, was plainly what she intended to 
and did avoid. Young as she was and 
totally inexperienced in worldly training, 
she compelled Courtney to a wondering 
respect for her sensitive dignity that 
taught exactly when the delicate lin 
of reserve should properly be drawn for 
herself—and also for him. 

Had he known the truth, he would have 
understood. Every instinet of her wo 
manhood was aiding her. He had dropped 
into her overburdened life like a fairy 
prince, with his charming gayety, his 
laughing blue eyes in his serious face, 
his thoughtful, courtly deference to her- 
self, his goodness to Rose, his old-world 
courtesy to her aunt,—above all, this half- 
laughing attitude of growing responsibil- 
ity for them, to whom he owed no care 
whatever, had knocked on her anxious 
heart, poor child, and before she knew 
that she was giving more than the grati- 
tude which was his due she had yielded 
what he had never asked. She had kept 
her secret perfectly, almost from herself, 
hardly allowing a conscious struggle 
against what she would not admit existed. 
But it was his care for Rose, her own 
first and tenderest thought, that was 
making the task most difficult. The child 
adored him and prattled of him constant- 
ly, of all he said or did, in the quaint. 
poetic, literal fashion of isolated chi! 
dren. Miss Ireland listened at times 
with a gratitude intense and breathless. 
She alone fathomed all that Courtney 
was silently and patiently laboring for 
with the uneonscious child,. and saw 
with amazement and self-abasement whiat 
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where she had 
iled. From the day of her first inva 


was accomplishing 


on, Rose had become Courtney's daily, 
eleomed Visitor. The divan was never 
ished back to ts old place, but re- 
ained at the 

indow always 
addy for her, 
hile the inti 
acy thus begun 
etween the little 
me child and 
e young man 
quickly 
its close un- 


pened 


erstanding, pe- 
uliarly tender 
" Courtney’s 
part, of infinite 
value to the 
child. 

It had troub- 
led Courtney, 
on this busy aft- 
ernoon, to send 
Rose from him, 
postponing the 
rame he had 
promised to her, 
and he was wri- 
paper 
against time, to 


ting his 


be surely ready 
or her on her 
return at the 
hour named, 
when a knock at 
his door inter- 
rupted him. 
“Tay. Tap.” 
A hesitating 
sound, as if the 
hand that rapped 
had regretted the 
summons mid- 
way. Courtney 
rose, moving 
oftly to the 
door, and peer- 
ing through the ground-glass panel into 
the dim hallway without. The shadowy 
figure there was not that of a child, but 
taller, a slight figure with head bowed 
as if listening for a footfall within the 
om. As he thought! Delia again! 
Courtney flung the door wide open. 
“You little rascal! Didn’t I tell 
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you Oh! Ah! I 
Miss Ire land. 

He checked himself and stood looking, 
he feared, as foolish as he felt. He had 
no desire that Miss Ireland should learn 


I beg your pardon, 


| thought it was 


DELIA COULD NOT BE LIGHTLY FORGOTTEN 


who was expected, and he had a shrewd 
idea that she knew only too well. 

“Won’t you come in?” he asked, and 
was surprised when, after a second of 
hesitation, she crossed the threshold. She 
would never enter his study when she 
knew that he was there. Courtney drew 
an easy chair near his hearth. 
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“ Won’t you sit here?” he asked, eager- 

and again he was agreeably sur- 
prised when Miss Ireland took the chair 
he offered. 

He sat down at the opposite side of his 
hearth, how he might best 
break this awkward silence, and regret- 
ting with vexation his unfortunate mis- 
take at the doorway, which he felt was 
the cause of Miss Ireland’s evident confu- 
sion, her flushed silence. She was not 
looking at him, but, as if to avoid his 
eyes, was gazing into the fire; and as 
he watched her the sharp contrast be- 
tween her and her cousin struck Court- 
ney forcibly,—not for the first time. 
There could be only a slight difference 
between their ages, and yet, when Delia 
sat, as in this room she usually elected 
to sit, perched on Courtney’s study 
table, her pretty little hands laced about 
one knee, her amazingly small foot swing- 
ing gayly, as it were in the breeze, it had 
never struck him as conduct inconsistent 
with what might properly be expected of 
her age, or of those charming and dainty 
members. If Miss Ireland should sud- 
denly—but the idea was impossible. Al- 
most with the first time he had seen her, 
Miss Ireland had for some unexplainable 
reason vaguely recalled to Courtney an 
old garden he had known and loved as a 
boy. It was a“Qimple, purely old-fash- 
ioned garden, with not a modern flower 
in its borders, and noted for its wealth 
of delicately tinted nasturtiums that ran 
in profusion over the stone walls and trel- 
lises, lifting their soft bloom on high, 
slight stems, bending and swaying in 
every breath of air, always graceful, sen- 
sitive, yet never losing that pliant poise, 
half stiff, half yielding—a charm wholly 
their own. As he now sat watching Miss 
Treland, this vague, fantastic resem- 
blance again was haunting Courtney, 
and suddenly he identified it. Tt was the 
nasturtiums she was like in the garden! 
Of course the nasturtiums. There was 
about her just that same expression of 
delicate bloom and lightly poised self- 
support. At the end of the long days of 
work, however tired her step or weary 
her face, the small dainty head was as 
erect as he saw it now, outlined against 
the dark chair-back, the slender figure 
held always as gracefully, swaying up- 
right. Burdened out of all proportion to 


ly, 


wondering 
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her youth, her sex, her strength, he ha 
watched her carrying her cares with a 
the plucky silence of a boy—the unselfis! 
overintensity of a girl. He had hardly 
ventured to pity her; her attitude o 
courageous self-reliance seemed almost t 
forbid sympathy; and yet what a mer 
slip of a girl was — slight, frail, 
beautiful. Yes, it was the nasturtium 
she was like! 

“T wanted to 
Rose,” said Miss 
little breathlessly. 

“Oh no, you don’t!” thought Court 
ney, roused to quick defence. “ Ni 
that’s not at all what you have com: 
for.” But he waited attentively. 

Miss Ireland went on nervously. “| 
have been troubled lately — very much 
troubled about Rose. The way she runs 
in and out of your study. It must worry 
you. I decided to-day I ought to ask 
you if you did not agree with me—that 
—it would be wiser—” she stumbled on. 
“Might it not be better if it were made 
a strict rule of the apartment that—that 
no one—” 

“Ah! I knew it! 
“Rose worry me?” 
“How could she?” He leaned forward 
questioningly. “Rose told me _ to-day 
that her physician says he is much en- 
couraged. Has he said that to vou?” 

Miss Ireland’s faee changed instantly. 
The worried look of effort gone, her gray 
eyes met his self-forgetfully, eagerly. 

“Yes—oh yes! I have been so happy 
to-day. He says she is like another child 
—quite strong enough now to stand the 
treatment she must have before she can 
be well. There has been, he says, the 
greatest change in her of late, and— It 
is you who have done this, Mr. Courtney. 
If Rose is cured—it is you who have 
done it. She was just a listless, whim- 
pering, helpless littie cripple when we 
came here to live. She must be roused, 
the doctor said, but none of us knew how 
to rouse her. You have taught her to play 
games—to bé active—to take interest— 
Oh, you know all you have been doing 
for her! I was too engrossed, too busy. 
None of us understood—but you. I have 
tried to thank you for this so often. | 
have seen what you were doing. But—! 
don’t think I know how to say things. 
It’s always hard for me to speak.” 


she 


speak to you about 


Ireland, suddenly, a 


” 


thought Courtney. 
he interrupted. 
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“ Don’t try,” he urged, deeply touched. 
| won’t say I don’t think I have helped 
Rose a little. I knew I could. I always 
ve been able to handle children. I wish 
| knew as much about grown folks. But 
is treatment? She must go to a hos- 
tal for it, of course ?” 
She looked up swiftly, half laughing, 
ilf distressed. 
‘My aunt 
She 


— aren't 
says 


you forgetting 
she * never did approve 
hospitals.’ ” 

‘But that is absurd. She must 
nt. I will speak to her.” 

‘No! Oh no! You don’t quite un- 
derstand yet. I think we might in time 
ring my aunt to consent to the hospi- 

but the—the free-ward. No, that 
will not hear of. And as a pri- 


” 
case— 


cone 


“T see,” said Courtney, shortly. “If 
Rose were a child of the tenements 
she would go to the free-ward and be 
cured, As she is— Pray let me speak 
to her mother.” 

“No, no! You see, this becomes a— 
a question of money; and that is another 
thing my aunt not approve of— 
‘questions of money.’ I have seen you 
pay her for the breakfasts she sends in 
here to you. You lay the money on her 
table while both of you look the other 
What nonsense all that is! But it 


does 


way. 


has been, oh, very good of you to humor 


her. It has made everything easier. 
You would offend her deeply now if you 
should speak to her of a free-ward for 
a child of hers.” 

“But what then can we do?” 

In her reply he noted that she ignored 
the plural. 

“T don’t know yet. But in time I 
shall find a way. Rose must have this, 
if I starve the rest of us—a little.” 

She spoke lightly, but Courtney knew 
this was no jest, and he knew also that, 
however proud her independence, there 
was no chance for a further paring down 
of the expenses of her household—none 
whatever. He rose from his chair, walk- 
ing restlessly across the small room, 
which his tall figure, his broad shoulders, 
seemed always to dwarf when he stood. 
“See here!” he said, suddenly. He sat 
own on the side of his table, leaning to- 
ward her urgently. “This is all absurd. 
If Rose can be cured, that exquisite, 
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patient little thing, why, then— Now 
look here, Miss Ireland. It’s not always 
easy for me to speak, either.” He leant 
yet nearer. “ You know what I feel to- 
ward the child; I don’t need to tell you. 
Would your aunt allow you to settle for 
Rose’s cure ?” 

“tt 

Her which had grown flushed 
and troubled under his gaze, was, with 
his question, so amazed that he laugh- 
ed outright. 


face, 


“Tt would be a matter of several hun- 
dred dollars, I suppose. Well, of course 
I didn’t imagine you had that where you 
could lay your hand on it at once; but I 
have, and— Now, just wait a moment. 
Hear me out—” 

“ No, no, no, Mr. Courtney! No!” 

“Why not? I tell you I have it. It’s 
lying now at the bank. What interest 
could it draw that would pay me like 
seeing Rose free—as other children are, 
only a thousand times sweeter than any 
other child could be? You know I love 
her—as if she were my own little sister. 
I don’t believe you care more for the 
child than I do. This ought to be left 
just a plain question between Rose and 
me—no one else. She and I can settle 
all that. You are out of it—except as I 
have to consult you. Your aunt has un- 
bounded confidence in your ability to do 
anything. Don’t you see how easy it 
would be to manage, and nobody know 
but you and me? I have offended you? 
Miss Ireland— What have I done?” 

Miss Ireland had turned away, her 
face hid in her hands. It was no sur- 
prise to Courtney when, a moment later, 
she lifted her head and looked up at 
him. He knew her power of quick self- 
mastery. But there was something in 
the smile on her lips, in her eyes, and in 
her face which he failed to read, a look 
that still perplexed him while he obeyed 
it as he interpreted it. 

“Don’t trouble to answer me. I see 
too well what you mean to say. I am 
right and you wrong—but I yield. I 
will say no more about it—not now.” 

“But I must! I can’t—I can’t let you 
offer this and not—” 

“No! If you can refuse to let me do 
anything, I refuse to let you say any- 
thing. Play fair!” 

She sat with her gray eyes lifted un- 
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certainly, distress in them and in her 
face. 

“1 can’t thank you,” she said, earnest- 
ly,—* not if you won’t let me. I don’t 
know how to do such things in spite of 
being prevented—as I ought to know. I 
can only hope you understand what I 
feel. I think you do.” She rose, holding 
out her hand shyly. “Good afternoon, 
Mr. Courtney.” 

Courtney rose also, taking her offered 
hand. The extreme delicacy of her 
touch, the softness of her hands, despite 
their slenderness, always surprised him 
afresh whenever his hand touched hers. 
He stood looking down at her, smiling 
quizzically, detaining her soft, gentle 
hand in his. 

“T shouldn’t have believed this of 
you,” he said. “ You came here—didn’t 
you ’—on an errand. What was it? The 
last thing I should wish to do would be 
to head you off from anything you may 
have come here to say. Sit down again 
and don’t hesitate to speak plainly.” 

He was very sure her actual errand 
had nothing to do with Rose or plans 
for her. He knew that Miss Ireland 
had dreaded her self-imposed task, and 
shrunk from opening it, and yet he knew 
that nothing would have turned her from 
a set purpose had she not been reminded 
of his services to Rose, and had he not 
made his offer of practical assistance, 
which, though refused, still placed her 
under some obligation of gratitude. She 
had, as he believed, deliberately come to 
interfere in his affairs. Very well. She 
should carry out her intention. She did 
not resist his motion that placed her 
again in her chair, and once more he sat 
opposite her, waiting. He would not 
distress her by looking at her direct- 
ly. She should have every advantage— 
save assistance. 

There was silence, and then Miss Ire- 
land spoke suddenly, evidently grasping 
her courage at its flood. 

“T did come here to say something to 
you, Mr. Courtney—something that it is 
very hard for me to say. I wonder if you 
will let me tell you just a little about 
ourselves—before we came here to live?” 

“T should be glad. Your story begins 
—does it not?—‘ It was not always thus 
with me.’” 


“Yes,” she agreed, as if grateful for 


the help he gave her. “ At least th 
seemed no lack of means when my aunt 
and uncle opened their home to me, after 
my parents died. But after my uncle's 
death we found that there was almost 
nothing left for any of us. That has 
given me the chance to do my part. W; 
have no near relatives to depend on. 
You see, in a way, I was left as the man 
of the family. But there are times w! 
—there are times and things that a 
woman cannot—cannot quite do, perhaps, 
as men do them. My aunt is not capal|: 
of being a father to her daughters. Ros 
is as yet too little to miss a father’s pro- 
tection ; but Delia—it’s—it’s very different 
with Delia. I came here to-day to say 
something to you that—that isn’t at al! 
easy for me to say, Mr. Courtney. You 
tell me to speak plainly. May I then ask 
you—ask you plainly what—what you 
have meant—you have meant—” 
Courtney sat staring at her, with an 
astonishment before which he saw her 
unable to continue to speak, and yet he 
could not control his utter amazement 
He saw the soft, nervous color change t 
a hot, painful blush, the troubled eyes 
faltered away from his, her voice broke, 
but he could only sit speechless, rudely 
gazing at her. Remonstrance, admoni- 
tion, he had expected—nay, he was gener- 
ously preparing to admit he deserved; 
but unquestionably Miss Ireland was 
about to ask him what were his serious in- 
tentions! His intentions regarding De!ia. 
Delia! It was so preposterous that ly 
had almost laughed in her face befor 
he recovered himself and turned delib- 
erately to her, his manner considerate, 
his face serious. “I beg your pardon. 
I should not have met this as I dii.” 
His eyes, always his unruly feature, were 
less quickly grave, but it was evident that 
he intended to reply with courtesy, with 
deference, and with as entire candor 4s 
the most exacting parent could ask. “| 
confess you did surprise me, but you have 
done exactly what you ought. I wil! an- 
swer frankly. But first I would like t 
tell you in turn a little of my earlier 
story. I, too, might begin— It was not 
always thus with me.’ When I was about 
seventeen years old my father died sud- 
denly, and I found then that I was not 
the wealthy man we had imagined | 
should be. The estate was in great 
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ynfusion. I was engaged to be mar- 
ried when my father died; a kind of 
oy and girl engagement, I suppose, 
but our parents had liked it and I 
was—I was very much in love. Her 
father broke the engagement at once 
when he found what my prospects were. 
He was perfectly right. She was accus- 
tomed to every luxury, and she was little 

re than a child. It would not have 
een fair to her. We were allowed to see 
each other once more, and she was finally 
permitted to keep my ring—though she 
was not allowed to wear it or ever to see 
me again or write to me. She was to 
keep my ring until she felt she no longer 
wished it. She promised me—I made her 
promise this—that she was to feel herself 
absolutely free, and if the time should 
come when she might prefer to free me, 
she was to send me back my ring and I 
would understand. It has never come 
back to me. I may never be able to 
marry the woman to whom I am engaged, 
but I am, in this manner, bound to her, 
and so—I am not what is called a marry- 


ing man, Miss Ireland. As to your 


cousin, while you are right in thinking I 
should have been more careful, there has 


been nothing serious of any kind. She 
cares not a whit for me. It has been 
merely an amusement. She runs in here, 
in a childish way—as Rose does; but I 
appreciate that she is by no means a 
child, and I should not have allowed it 
to go on. I have said all this to her a 
dozen times, and was about to say it 
again to-night when I thought you were 
she—not quite so gravely as you would 
approve, perhaps. But, after all, there is 
no harm in anything she does; she is 
just a fascinating, wilful, beautiful little 
witch. It is hard to be grave with her, 
and she is—very engaging.” 

The clear gray eyes were looking up at 
him steadily, indignantly. 

“If Delia is as a child to you, Mr. 
Courtney, if you are engaged to another 
woman, then why have you given this to 
my cousin? Was this—honorable ?”’ 

She drew from her bosom the end of 
her watch-chain, and detaching something 
from it, held it towards Courtney. As he 
stretched out his hand mechanically to 
receive it, she laid on his palm a ring— 
a superb blood-red ruby, held in a quaint 
arabesque setting, between two hearts 
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formed of 
Courtney 


beaten gold 
stood for a 


and diamonds. 
moment motion- 
less, looking down as if incredulously 
into his hand; then quickly lifting 
the ring nearer, he turned it over and 
over in his palm, handling it as one 
touches a familiar object. He looked up 
sharply, his brow knotted. 

“When did this he asked, 
abruptly. “ Where did you find it?” 

“On my cousin’s hand, Mr. Courtney.” 

“Your cousin’s hand!” 

He turned to the little table where 
earlier he had flung down the handful 
of unassorted mail. 

“TI did sign for a registered package 
this afternoon,” he said. “It should 
be here. I hardly looked at it. Rose 


, 


come ?” 


was waiting—’ 

He broke off, standing silent by the table, 
his back to the room. When, finally, the 
ring still in his hand, he turned and came 
towards her, Miss Ireland looked up at 
him anxiously. There was no trace of 
emotion in his face or manner; both 
were reserved, grave, and quiet; they be- 
trayed nothing. 

“Tt is the ring I told you of,” he said, 
simply. “It has come back to me. The 
design was my own. I thought I could 
not be mistaken. Over there on the table 
I find the outer wrappings of the regis- 
tered package, the contents gone. Will 
you tell me again where you found 
this ring?’ 

“T—I found it—indeed, where I told 
you, on Delia’s hand. And she—she told 
me herself it was a gift from you.” 

“From me? This ring! And no one 
has been in this room since I brought in 
the mail, except—” 

He lifted his head as if struck by a 
sudden thought, and turning back once 
more to the little table, took up a small 
box lying back of the letters and papers. 
Opening the box, he shook out a tangle of 
miniature toy animals. 

“Ah! I understand now,” he said. 
think I understand.” 

And almost as he spoke the clock on 
the mantel struck the half-hour, and with 
the stroke, on the door behind Courtney 
came a familiar knocking. 

Courtney moved softly across the room 
to Miss Ireland’s chair. 

“ Sit here quietly,” he whispered. “ We 
must not frighten her. If I turn the back 


«T 
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of your chair, so, to the room, she will 
not see you.—lIs it you, dear little girl? 
Come in.” 

He met Rose at the door, and taking 
away the crutches, carried her to his 
table, where he sat down, lifting the child 
to his knee. 

“ And now what have you been doing?” 
he asked. 

“T have been playing with Delia’s beau- 
tiful ribbons.” 

“ Not with the pretty box I gave you? 
Didn’t you like it? What’s that in your 
little hand ?” 

“My box. Feel it—all nice and furry 
and white. It’s velvet, isn’t it? And it 
opens and shuts with a snap. Inside it’s 
all white, too—but not furry. It’s satin, 
I think, inside. But I thought there were 
to be toys in it?” 

“ What was in it, dear little girl?” 

“The ring—the beautiful ring.” 

“ And where has the ring gone ?” 

“Delia gave me her ribbons to play 
with, and she took away my ring. She 
said it was only a play-ring. She said 


you wouldn’t give me a real ring. You 
would, wouldn’t you? 


She oughtn’t to 
take my things. Sometimes I don’t like 
Delia. Was it a play-ring?” 

“ No, dear little girl, it was not a play- 
ring. But what did Delia do with it?” 

“T don’t know. I was playing with 
the ribbons, and so I fergot. But she said 
she’d give it back to me very soon. She 
said she just borrowed it for a little while 
to have some fun with the old maid.” 

“ The old maid ?” 

“That’s what she often calls Catha- 
rine, because she scolds her sometimes. 
Why, there’s my ring!” 

“So it is. Right under that pa- 
per I just moved. You are sure it’s 
the same?” 

“Oh yes. Now I want to put it to bed 
and cover it up. I like to hear my box 
snap. Will you keep it for me, Mr. 
Courtney? Put it where Delia can’t 
find it. Ill ask you for it when I 
want it again. But I wish it was toys. 
I thought you meant it was toys. Will 
you play now?” 

“Look behind you—look in that big 
chair by the fire. How can I play? I 
have company.” 

Miss Ireland rose and stood by the 
table. 


“T didn’t see you, Kitty. Are you 
going to stay ?” 

“Yes, she is going to stay a litt 
longer. Suppose we finish our play 
morrow afternoon. Will that do?” 

“Yes. For maybe Delia won’t lend m: 
her ribbons to-morrow, and I’ve got them 
all spread out now.” 

“Well, go now and play with the ril 
bons, and come again to-morrow. Don’t 
forget to come. Good night, dear | 
tle girl. Good night. You can 
that little box from the table as 
pass. Yes, that one has toys in 
Good night.” 

The door closed. 

“Oh, Mr. Courtney! 
say ?” 

“Nothing. What have you done—ex 
cept what you always do—the brave, rig 
thing? But perhaps you see now that it 
hard to be serious with Delia. Scolding 
her seems only to iead her on to wors 
mischief, such as this trick she has played 
on you to-night. It was rather a neat 
one. Don’t you think so?” 

“No! But to do her justice, she did 
not think I would really speak to you. 
I took the ring from off her finger and 
warned her that I would; but I have s 
often warned her and done nothing, | 
saw she thought this time it would b 
the same.” 

“She must have had a beautiful time. 
I can imagine nothing more entirely <e- 
lightful to Delia than the whole of this 
affair. I confess I see the joke, if you 
do not. But she evidently did believe tl 
ring was glass. A good imitation.” 

“1 knew the value of the ring the mo- 
ment I looked at it; the setting—every- 
thing proved it. I felt I must speak to 
you at once.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But—oh, Mr. Courtney, I am so sorry 
for—for everything.” 

Courtney had opened the hox and taken 
out the ring. He was standing with it in 
his hand, looking down at it. 

“What am I to do with this?” lhe 
asked. “ What does one do with—these ! 
If it had come back to me at seventeen | 
should have flung it into the fire. After 
twenty-five one is less—what shall I cal! 
it?—less destructive. But I can’t fee! 
this belongs to me. It belongs to no one 
now, unless it be—” 
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looked up, the color rushing over 

ace. 
‘T know to whom it belongs!” he said, 
erly. “ This different from 
g else, quite different. A moment ago 
as only a pain to me to look at this. 
ecalled a time If you could change 
that, if you could make it be that 
all only think of this ring with great 
piness, you wouldn’t deny that to me, 
iid you? The ring belongs to Rose. 
gave it her. To-morrow I shall 
change it for what will buy for her the 
greatest gift in the world. You will take 
then and manage the rest? You can’t 
refuse—not coming in this way. Think 
it it will to Rose—all her 
No, you can’t refuse this to her— 

‘to me. 


is 


any- 


to 


nge 


mean 


She stood motionless, looking up at 
, moved, shaken, unable to reply. He 
uld feel his heart beating as he waited, 
itching her gentle, flowerlike face, the 
ft, ehanging color, the 
s. How good she was! How fine and 
‘ong, and yet so loving, so lovely and 
rl-like. It seemed to him that he was 
ndering once more in the glamour of 
that old garden of simple, sweet flowers 
the delicate tinted bloom of the nas- 
turtiums on slender stems about him. He 
knew that never in his life had he looked 
into eyes so gravely deep, so soft, so inti- 
mately sweet. Her voice, when she spoke, 
would be as were her eyes—soft, penetra- 
, deeply moved. 
“T—I cannot answer yet —not yet. 
| must think first, but— Good night— 
|\—God bless you, Mr. Courtney!” 
At her motion he opened his door for 


deep, sweet 


ting 


Wistaria 


BLOSSOMS. 


her, but as she passed near him he saw 
that she was trembling from head to foot, 
and with a quick, hopeful impulse he 
stretched out his hand to her entreat- 
ingly. Again she glanced up at him, 
faltered, stood irresolute, then, her eyes 
still lifted, for a moment laid her 
hand in his. It brushed his palm like 
soft, warm velvet, but no velvet was ever 
so informed with life, with unimagined 
fire, telling him with a touch all she could 
not speak—her gratitude, her consent. 
He lifted her hand reverently to his lips, 
then as gently released it. The next mo- 
ment he was alone in the room. 

Courtney moved slowly back to the 
table. He lifted the little white velvet 
ring-box and opened it, absently slipping 
the ring more closely into the satin slit. 
He touched both ring and case with slow, 
careful touches, and then sat motionless, 
the case still held in open hand. 
When he roused at last it was to find that 
his room was in darkness save for the 
firelight from his hearth. He looked 
down wondering at his hand. His 
fingers had clasped down closely on the 
soft, warm velvet that touched his palm. 
His thoughts—where had they been? 
This strange, vague emotion, this pitying, 
overmastering tenderness—for what, for 
whom were they? Pity? No! She 
would have none of his pity. 

He sat upright, startled, staring into 
the dim spaces of his room, his eyes fixed 
on the doorway where no one now stood. 
Again the slender upright figure, the 
flowerlike swayed there before 
him, the soft gray eyes spoke into his, 
and suddenly he knew. 


she 


his 


face, 
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SEE them on my trellises and walls 


And straightway dream of distant waterfalls; 


But when to distant waterfalls I roam 


I dream of my wistarias at home. 
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HE art of writing involves very 
A complex factors. It can hardly be 

in doubt that man learned that 
art by slow and painful stages. The 
conception of such an analysis of speech- 
sounds as would make the idea of an 
alphabet possible must have come as the 
culminating achievement of a long series 
of efforts. The precise steps that marked 
this path of intellectual development 
ean for the most part be known only by 
inference; yet it is probable that the 
main chapters of the story may be re- 
produced with essential accuracy. 
For the very first chapters of the story 
we must go back in imagination to the 
prehistoric period. Even barbaric man 
feels the need of self-expression, and 
strives to make his ideas manifest to 
other men by pictorial signs. The cave- 
dweller scratched pictures of men and 
animals on the surface of a reindeer 
horn or mammoth tusk as mementos 
of his prowess. ¢The America Indian 
does essentially the same thing to-day, 
making pictures that crudely record his 
successes in war and the chase. The 
Northern Indian had got no farther than 
this when the white man discovered 
America; but the Aztecs of the South- 
west and the Maya people of Yucatan 
had carried their picture-making to a 
much higher state of elaboration. They 
had developed systems of pictographs 
or hieroglyphics that would doubtless in 
the course of generations have been 
elaborated into alphabetical systems, had 
not the Europeans cut off the civ- 
ilization of which they were the high- 
est exponents. 
What the Aztec and Maya were stri- 
ving toward in the sixteenth century 
4.D., various Oriental nations had at- 
tained at least five or six thousand years 
earlier. In Egypt at the time of the 
pyramid-builders, and in Babylonia at 
the same epoch, the people had developed 
systems of writing that enabled them 
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not merely to present a limited ranee 
of ideas pictorially, but to express ir full 
elaboration and with finer shades of 
meaning all the ideas that pertain to 
highly cultured existence. The man of 
that time made records of militar 
achievements, recorded the transactions 
of every-day business life, and gave ex- 
pression to his moral and_ spiritual! 
aspirations in a way strangely com 
parable to the manner of our own tim: 
He had perfected highly elaborate sys 
tems of writing. 

Of the two ancient systems of writin; 
just referred to as being in vogue at th 
so-called dawnings of history, the mo 
picturesque and suggestive was the hier 
glyphic system of the Egyptians. This 
is a curiously conglomerate system »f 
writing, made up in part of symbols rer'i- 
niscent of the crudest stages of picture- 
writing, in part of symbols having t! 
phonetic value of syllables, and in pa 
of true alphabetical letters. In a word, 
the Egyptian writing represents in it 
self the elements of the various stages 
through which the art of writing has 
developed. We must conceive that new 
features were from time to time added 
to it, while the old features, curiously 
enough, were not given up. 

Here, for example, in the midst of 
unintelligible lines and pothooks, ar 
various pictures that are instantly recog- 
nizable as representations of hawks, lions, 
ibises, and the like. It can hardly be 
questioned that when these pictures were 
first used calligraphically they wer 
meant to represent the idea of a bird or 
animal. In other words, the first stage 
of picture-writing did not go beyond thie 
mere representation of an eagle by thie 
picture of an eagle. But this, obviously, 
would confine the presentation of ideas 
within very narrow limits. In due course 
some inventive genius conceived the 
thought of symbolizing a picture. To 
him the outline of an eagle might repre- 
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THE HISTORY 
sent not merely an actual bird, but the 
thought of strength, of courage, or of 
swift progress. Such a use of symbols 
obviously extends the range of utility of 
a nascent art of writing. Then in due 
course some wonderful psychologist—or 
perhaps the joint efforts of 

many generations of psychol- 

ogists made the 
discovery that the human voice, 


astounding 


which seems to flow on in an 
unbroken stream of endlessly 
varied modulations and intona- 
tions, may really be analyzed 
nto a comparatively limited 
number of component sounds— 
few hundreds of 
That wonderful idea 
oneeived, it was only a matter 


nto a syl- 


lal les. 





f time until it would oceur 
to some other’ enterprising 
genius that by selecting an e 


arbitrary symbol to represent 
ch one of these elementary 
unds it would be possible to 
written record of the 
ords of human speech which 
vuld reproduced — repho- 
ited—by some one who had 
never heard the words and did 
jot know in advance what this 
written record contained. This, 4 
of course, is what every child 
learns to do now in the primer 
class, but we may feel assured 
that such an idea never 
curred to any human being 
until the peculiar forms of pictograph- 
ic writing just referred to had been 
practised for many centuries. Yet, as 
we have said, some genius of prehistoric 
Egypt conceived the idea and put it into 
practical execution, and the hieroglyphic 
writing of which the Egyptians were in 
full possession at the very beginning of 
what we term the historical period made 
use of this phonetic system along with 
the ideographie system already described. 
So fond were the Egyptians of their 
pictorial symbols used ideographically 
that they clung to them persistently 
throughout the entire period of Egyptian 
history. They used symbols as phonetic 
equivalents very frequently, but they 
never learned to depend upon them ex- 
Clusively, The seribe always inter- 
spersed phonetic signs with some 
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other signs intended as graphic aids. 
After spelling a word out in full, he 
added a picture, sometimes even two 


three pictures, representative of the 
individual least of the 
word belongs. 


or 
thing, or at 


of thing to which the 


type 
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SCENE FROM THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Papyrus of Ani 


British Museum, No. 10,470 


Two or three illustrations will make 
this clear. 

Thus qeften, monkey, is spelled out in 
full, but the picture of a monkey 
added as a determinative; second, qenu, 
cavalry, after being spelled, is made un- 
equivocal by the introduction of a picture 
of a horse; third, temati, wings, though 
spelled elaborately, has pictures of wings 
added; and fourth, tatu, quadrupeds, aft- 
er being spelled, has a picture of a quad- 
ruped, and then the picture of a hide, 
which the usual determinative of a 
quadruped, followed by three dashes to 
indicate the plural number. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
it was a mere whim which led the Egyp- 
tians to the use of this system of deter- 
minatives, There was sound reason back 


of it. It amounted to no more than the 


is 


is 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


expedient we adopt when we spell “ to,” 
“two,” or “ too,” in indication of a single 
sound with three different meanings. 
The Egyptian language abounds in words 
having more than one meaning, and in 
writing these it is obvious that some 
means of distinction is desirable. The 
same thing occurs even more frequently 
in the Chinese language, which is mono- 
syllabic. The Chinese adopt a more 
clumsy expedient, supplying a different 
symbol for each of the meanings of a 
syllable; so that while the actual word- 
sounds of their speech are only a few 
hundreds in number, the characters of 
their written language mount high into 
the thousands. 

While the civilization of the Nile Val- 
ley was developing this extraordinary 
system of hieroglyphics, the inhabitants 
of Babylonia were practising the art of 
writing along somewhat different lines. 
It is certain that they began with picture- 
making, and that in due course they ad- 
vanced to the development of the syl- 
labary; but, unlike their Egyptian cousins, 
the men of Babylonia saw fit to discard 
the old system when they had perfected 
a better one. So at a very early day 
their writing —as revealed to us now 
through the recent excavations — had 
ceased to have that pictorial aspect which 
distinguishes the Egyptian script. What 
had originally been pictures of objects— 
fish, houses, and the like—had come to 
be represented by mere aggregations of 
wedge-shaped marks. As the writing of 
the Babylonians was chiefly inscribed on 
soft clay, the adaptation of this wedge- 
shaped mark in lieu of an ordinary line 
was probably a mere matter of con- 
venience, since the sharp-cornered imple- 
ment used in making the inscription nat- 
urally made a wedge-shaped impression in 


WRITING 


the clay. That, however, is a detail. Th: 
essential thing is that the Babylonia: 
had so fully analyzed the speech-sound: 
that he felt entire confidence in them, 


_and having selected a sufficient number 


of conventional characters—each made up 
of wedge-shaped lines—to represent al 
the phonetic sounds of his language, spe! 
ed the words out in syllables and to son: 
extent dispensed with the determinativ: 
“igns which, as we have seen, played « 
prominent a part in the Egyptian wri- 
ting. His cousins the Assyrians used 
habitually a system of writing the founda- 
tion of which was an elaborate phoneti 
syllabary ; a system, therefore, far removed 
from the old crude pictograph, and _ in 
some respects much more developed than 
the complicated Egyptian method; yet, 
after all, a system that stopped short of 
perfection by the wide gap that separates 
the syllabary from the true alphabet. 

A brief analysis of speech sounds wil! 
aid us in understanding the real natur 
of the syllabary. Let us take for con- 
sideration the consonantal sound repre- 
sented by the letter b. A moment’s con- 
sideration will make it clear that this 
sound enters into a large number of sy!- 
lables. There are, for example, at least 
twenty vowel sounds in the English lan- 
guage, not to speak of certain digraphs ;— 
that is to say, each of the important 
vowels has from two to six sounds. 
Each of these vowel sounds may enter 
into combination with the b sound alone 
to form thtee syllables; as ba, ab, bal, 
be, eb, bel, ete. Thus there are at least 
sixty b-sound syllables. But this is 
not the end, for other consonantal sound: 
may be associated in the syllables in such 
combinations as bad, bed, bar, bark, cab, 
ete. As each of the other twenty odd 
consonantal sounds may enter into sim- 
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u combinations, it is obvious that ther 


e several hundreds of fundamental sv] 


taken 


llabie system of 


ibles to be Into account in 
For each of 
syllables a symbol must be 
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that particular sour. 


any 
writing. 
1ese set asic 
nd held in reserve representative 
A perfect svl 
bary, then, would require some hundred 
more of symbols to represent b sounds 
the a. 7 


equally en 


lone; and sinee sounds for ¢, 


id the 


re svilabary 


rest are varied, the 


would run into thousands 


f characters, almost rivalling in com 
lexity the Chinese system. 
ce the most 


at of the 


But in prac 
svllabary, such as 
fell short of 
is degree of precision through ignoring 


pertect 
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sound; 
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vn alphabet is content to 


thirty 


re pres¢ nt 
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eally half a 
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for example, 


dozen distinct phonetic 
such slurring of sounds the 
reduc d far he low ick al 


even so it retains three or 
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four hundred characters. 
used In fact, 
unda- Delitzsch’s 
yneti presents signs for three hundred and thir- 
nove {\ syllables, 
id ll ilternative signs 
than 


yet, 


point of such a work 


Professor Assyrian Grammar 


four together with sundry 


and determinatives to 
tax the memory of the would-be reader of 
\ssyrian. Some of these are reproduced 
ere to illustrate the complexity of this 

Let us take for ex 
h sounds. It has been 


basis of the Assyrian 


system of writing. 
imple a few of the 
xplained that the 
written wedge 


character is a_ simple 


shaped or arrow-head mark. Variously 
repeated and grouped, these marks mak 
up the syllabie characters. 


signs 


hundred = such 
task 
the a 
old Assvria in 
the long generations when that land 
vas the eentre of the world. 
Nor was the task confined to the natives 
f Babylonia and About 
aloné the fifteenth and_ probably 
for a that 

period, the exceedingly complex syllabary 

f the Babylonians was the official means 

f communication throughout 

\sia and between Asia and Egypt, as we 
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century B.C., 


long time before and after 


western 


know from the chance discovery of a col- 
lection of letters belonging to the Egyp- 
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ASSYRIAN CHARACTERS 


esented in the 


No 1 


wh in 


2 1s rej grouping 


vs having the same sound are sh 


represented by the simpler symbol 


the same 


the quite 


symbol may on occasion 


different syllables dad, dat, 


t; some of which sounds, it will 
b-sounds at all 


No 4 may 
| marked No 


ibol represented by stand 


5 tor m 


of the time did not in the least realize 
the waste of energy involved in his labors, 
that there could be 
better way of writing. 

Yet the 
hundreds of syllables into its component 

had any been 
make such 
would have given the key to simpler and 


or ever suspe ct any 


analysis of any one of these 


»honetie elements one 
genius enough to analysis 
better things. But such an analysis was 
very hard to make, as the sequel shows. 
Nor is the utility of such an analysis 
self - 
Egyptians proved. 


evident, as the experience of the 
The vowel sound is 
so intimately linked with the consonant 
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the con-sonant, implying this intimate 
relation in its very name—that it seem- 
ed extremely difficult to give it individual 
recognition, To set off the mere labial 
beginning of the sound by itself, and to 
recognize it as an all-essential element 
of phonation, was the feat at which hu 
man intelligence so long balked. The 
germ of great things lay in that analysis. 
It was a process of simplification, and all 
art development is from the complex to 
the simple. Unfortunately, however, it 
did not seem a simplification, but rather 
quite the reverse, We may well suppose 
that the idea of wresting from the sylla- 
bary its secret of consonants and vowels, 
and giving to each consonantal sound a 
distinct sign, seemed a most cumbersome 
and embarrassing complication to the an- 
cient scholars—that is to say, after the 
time arrived when any one gave such 
an idea expression. We can imagine 
“You will oblige us to use 
four signs instead of one to write such 
an elementary syllable as ‘ bard,’ for ex- 
ample;—out upon such endless perplex 
ity!” Nor is such a suggestion purely 
gratuitous, for it is an historical fact 
that the old syllabary continued to be 
used in Babylon hundreds of years after 


them saying, 


the alphabetical system had been intro- 
duced. Custom is everything in estab- 
lishing our prejudices. The Japanese to- 
day rebel against the introduction of an 
alphabet, thinking it ambiguous. 

Yet, in the end, conservatism always 
yields, and so it was with opposition 
to the alphabet. Once the idea of the 
consonant had been firmly grasped, the 
old syllabary was doomed, though genera- 
tions of time might be required to com- 
plete the obsequies—generations of time 
and the influence of a new nation. We 
have now to inquire how and by whom 
this advance was made. 

We cannot believe that any nation 
could have vaulted to the final stage of 
the simple alphabetical writing without 
tracing the devious and difficult way of 
the pictograph and the syllabary. It is 
possible, however, for a cultivated nation 
to build upon the shoulders of its neigh- 
bors and, profiting by the experience of 
others, to make sudden leaps upward and 
onward. And this is seemingly what 
happened in the final development of the 
art of writing. For while the Babylo- 








nians and Assyrians rested content wi 
their elaborate syllabary, a nation 

either side of them, geographical! 
speaking, solved the problem, which th 
perhaps did not even reeognize as 

problem; wrested from their syllaba: 
its secret of consonants and vowel 
and by adopting an arbitrary sign fi 
each consonantal sound, produced th 
most wonderful of human invention 

the alphabet, 

The two nations eredited with th 
wonderful achievement are the Phas 
clana and the Persians, But it is not 
usually conceded that the two are e 
titled to anything like equal credit, The 
Persians, probably in the time of Cyrus 
the Great, used certain characters of th 
Babylonian seript for the construction of 
an alphabet; but at this time the Pha: 
cian alphabet had undoubtedly been j 
use for some centuries, and it is mor 
than probable that the Persian borrow: 
his idea of an alphabet from a Pheenician 
souree. And that, of course, makes all 
the difference. Granted the idea of an 
alphabet, it requires no great reach o 
constructive genius to supply a set of 
alphabetical characters; though even her 
it may be added parenthetically, a study 
of the development of alphabets will show 
that mankind has all along had a char 
acteristic propensity to copy rather thar 
to invent. 

Regarding the Persian alphabet-maker, 
then, as a copyist rather than a true in 
ventor, it remains to turn attention to 
the Phenician source whence, as is com 
monly believed, the original alphabet 
which became “the mother of all exist 
ing alphabets ” came into being. It must 
be admitted at the outset that evidence 
for the Phenician origin of this alpha 
bet is traditional rather than demonstra 
tive. The Phenicians were the gr 
traders of antiquity; undoubtedly th 
were largely responsible for the tran 
mission of the alphabet from one part 
of the world to another, once it had be« 
invented. Too much credit cannot | 
given them for-this; and as the world a 
ways honors him who makes an_ id 
fertile rather than the originator of t! 
idea, there can be little injustice in cor 
tinuing to speak of the Pheenicians as t] 
inventors of the alphabet. But the a 
tual facts of the case will probably nev: 
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INSCRIPTION, 


DATE ABOUT 4500 B.C. 


Now in the British Museum, London 


e known. For aught we know, it may 


ave been some 


dreamy-eyed Israelite, 
me Babylonian philosopher, some Egyp- 
an mystic, who gave to the hard-headed 
Phenician trader this conception of a 
lismembered syllable with its all-essen 
tial, elemental, wonder - working conso- 
nant. But it is futile now to attempt 
even to surmise on such unfathomable 
letails as these. Suffice it that the 


nalysis was made; that one sign and 


no more was adopted for each consonantal 
sound of the tongue, and that 
the entire cumbersome mechanism of the 
Egyptian and 
tems 


Semitic 


Babylonian 
rendered 


writing sys- 
These 
systems did not yield at onee, to be sure; 
all human experience would have been 
set at naught had they done so. They 
held their own, and much more than held 
their own, for many centuries. After the 
Phenicians as a nation had ceased to 


was obsolescent. 




















FRAGMENT OF A_ PERSIAN 


From a cast in the British Museum 


their original 

modified by 
alien after the original 
alphabet had the conquest of all 
civilized Europe and of far outlying por- 
tions of the Orient—the Egyptian and 
Babylonian scribes continued to indite 
their missives in the same old pictographs 
and syllables. 

The inventive thinker must have been 
struck with amazement when, after ma- 


have importance; after 


script had been endlessly 


many nations; 


king the fullest analysis of speech-sounds 
of which he was capable, he found him- 
self supplied with only a score or so of 
symbols. Yet as regards the consonantal 
sounds he had exhausted the 
of the Semitic tongue. As to vowels, he 
searcely considered them at all. It seem- 
ed to him sufficient to use one symbol 
for each sound. This re- 
duced the hitherto complex mechanism of 
writing to so simple a system that the 
inventor must have regarded it with sheer 
delight. On the other hand, the con- 
servative scholar doubtless thought it 
distinctly ambiguous. In truth, it must 


resources 


consonantal 


he admitted that the system was imper- 
fect. 


It was a vast improvement on the 
had its drawbacks. 
been made a_ bit 
should have had 
vowel sounds as well 
Nevertheless, 


old «vllabary, but it 
Perhaps it had 
simple; certainly it 
for the 
the consonants. 
vowel - lacking alphabet 
taken the popular faney, and to 
this day Semitie people have never sup- 
plied with 
dots and points. 


too 


symbols 
as for 
the 

have 


seems to 


its deficiencies save certain 
Peoples using the Aryan speech soon 
saw the defect, and the Greeks supplied 


symbols for several new sounds at a very 
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London 


But there the matter rest 
and the alphabet has remained imperfect 
lor the purposes of the English languag 
there shou!d certainly have been added 
dozen or more new characters. It is clear, 
for example, that, in the interest of « 
plicitness, should have a_ separat: 
symbol for the vowel sound in each of 
the following syllables: bar, bay, bann, 
ball, to cite a single illustration. 


early day. 


we 


There is, to be sure, a seemingly valid 
reason for not extending our alphabet, 
in the fact that in multiplying syllables 
it would be difficult to select characters 
at once easy to make and unambiguous 
Moreover, the conservatives might point 
out, with telling effect, that the present 
alphabet has proved admirably effectiv: 
for about three thousand years. Yet th 
fact that our dictionaries supply dia 
critical marks for thirty 
sounds to indicate the pronunciation of 
the words of our every-day speech, show: 
how we let memory and guessing do th« 
work that might reasonably be demanded 
of a really complete alphabet. But, what 
ever its defects, the existing alphabet is a 
marvellous piece of mechanism, the r 
sult of thousands of years of intellectual 
effort. It is, perhaps without exception, 
the most stupendous invention of tli 
human intellect within historical times 

an achievement taking rank with: suc! 
great prehistoric discoveries as the us 
of articulate speech, the making of a 
fire, and the invention of stone imp! 
ments, of the wheel and axle, and 
picture-writing. It made possible {| 
the first that edueation of tly 
masses upon which all later progress 
civilization was so largely to depend. 


some vowr 


time 





Lady Clemency Welcomes a Guest 


BY MAUD 
I 
state 


my 


which it 
Honeyfoot, of 
Sussex, to 


sudden 
Lady 


Pages Court in 


pleased 
Ch meney 
assum 
fter three years of deepest mourning 
for her brother, the young 


as the 


Karl of Oxney, 


source of much 


neighborhood of the 


gossip in the 
Ports and the 
Rye and Win 
Her silver plate, it was said, 
fetched from Rye Bank, 
it had re posed ever since the trag 


Five 
two “ancient towns” of 
he lsea. 
had been lately 
where 
edy, and she had even engaged extra serv 
ants in order to do justice to her position 
as lady of Pages. 


she must be 


Eve ry one was sure that 


going to entertain at least 
some rich lover from a foreign country, and 
that she desired to make upon him a good 
mpression, because, having refused every 
Hastings and Dover, 


she thought it high time, seeing she 


gentleman between 
must 
at least be thirty-two, to secure some kind 
of a husband. Further, her housekeeper 
that a fine dinner 
was to be prepared for New-year’s eve, 
the night of the this 
whereupon the neighborhood anticipated 


whisp red specially 


arrival of guest ; 
that, like a sensible woman, Lady Clem 
return to 
uses and keep the New-year with all the 
had the fes 
tival in the days of the well-loved young 


eney would once more social 


old dignity which marked 
Earl, whose eruel and mysterious death 
had the Marshes 
thing to puzzle over ever since. 

It was fully the 
People had told the story again 


given Romney some- 


three years since 
tragedy. 
and again in the neighborhood to stran- 
attention had been fettered by 


the sight of the young and beautiful figure 


gers W hose 


of a lady closely veiled as she drove about 
the Kentish 
Tenterden and Rye. 
was that upon one storm-sodden night of 
February 


and Sussex lanes, between 


The general version 


and, strangely enough, on the 
same fateful date (the 15th) as that on 
which Sir George Barclay and his com- 
rades in evil had plotted to attempt the 


STEPNEY 


RAWSON 


life of William III. as he 
a-hunting from Turnham Green to Rich 
Forest a had 
come to her ladyship after midnight, and 
that 
hour if 


King went 


mond sudden summons 


ten miles 
he r dear 
brother the Earl alive and give his mind 
had 


intimately acquainted with one who ace 


a warning she must ride 


mn oan she would sce 


peace. Persons who known others 


tually witnessed the delivery of this sin 
ister told 
out in 


message how Lady Clemency 


her 
feet 


had gone her bedgown with 


riding-dress and bare 


thrust 


over it, her 


into French riding-boots, and her 
hair hanging loose, to ride with the speed 
the Kentish 
house — filled 
the Orange badge. Here, 
on a eommon floor of dirty 
had found the brother to 
whom all her love and youth were saered. 
For half an had knelt 
the whole his dying body in 
her turning from 
the officers about her 
explanation which none could give. 


of a witch over border to 


a mysterious with armed 
wearing 
stretch d 


stone, 


men 
she 


hour she with 
weight of 
arms, pitifully one 
for 
For 
they were surely all guilty bunglers, who 
the hope of 
the reward promised by the government 
to all who could bring to book traitors 
to the Orange King and plotters on be 
half of James the Fugitive and his 
Jesuits. The same tattler went on to 
say that the Earl, ere he died, had whis 
ye red in the 
of the 


given 


to another of 


had shot the wrong man, it 


ear of his sister the name 
true offender, and that had 
but and then sat like a 
image as life ebbed and_ his 
eves closed like those of a sleeping child. 
From which it was coneluded that the 
the real sinner one not 
to his sister—indeed, that she 
had more than a passing interest in him. 
After the realization enormous 
a tragedy she had 


she 
one ery, 


stone his 


name of 
unknown 


was 


of ao 
been seen no more 
And lately she had 


stinted herself of every luxury, had made 


for many months, 


strange journeys to London, had visited 
































































































































































































































































































































the sheriffs at Rye often, but always at 
dusk . . . and so forth. 

The news that after three years a 
guest, and one who was not of the neigh- 
borhood, should be admitted to Pages 
caused positive sensation in Rye, in 
Winchelsea, in Ashford, and the length 
of the Marshes from Ore to Littlestone, 
from Bodiam to the Rother’s mouth. 

The Lady Clemency thought only of the 
enterprise before her,the splendid welcome, 
the audacious stroke by which she would 
once and for all gain possession of the 
man for whom her whole being yearned 
these long five years. For so many 
months had she anticipated such prep- 
aration, and now that it summoned 
her energy and wit, her supreme dis- 
cretion, she was almost overweighted 
by its detail. No one, except the old 
steward, who knew all her story, could 
have told that anything more than sheer 
business braced her at this moment. In 
the dairy, in the kitchens, in the stable, 
in the court itself, she had her finger 
upon everything, caring for each pan or 
caldron, each serap of harness or well- 
packed press, as in the old days, when it 
was her joy to see that everything at 
Pages Court, from the smallest nail-head 
to the largest sconee, reflected the honor 
and beauty of her brother, its lord. Com- 
pared with him, other men had meant 
so little to her. He was her joy and her 
delight—nay, a holy charge—this boy 
five years her junior, born when his moth- 
er died, and commended to Clemency’s 
care by their dead father. No man ever 
seemed to her so innocently gay, so pas- 
sionately honorable, so delicately sensi- 
tive, but without effeminacy, as this boy, 
Ludlow Debonair Honeyfoot. 

Clemency thought much in these days 
of the sudden change in their relation- 
ship which his coming of age had 
brought, remembering how she, till then 
the adviser of the boy, the- head of 
Pages and all its tenants, had in a twin- 
kling become only the secondary person- 
age in authority, the mouthpiece of the 
boy’s wishes. She welcomed the change, 
for it left her the more freedom for 
those care. and graces which were due 
to her brother’s guests from the lady of 
Pages. The Earl ere he was seventeen 
had learned to spend and to give in 
a month more than his ancestors could 
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have earned in six, and Clemency h; 
made many a painful sacrifice in tl 
latter years. Women adored him; m 
—even the hardest, the most conscienc 
less—would go out of their way to d 
him a service, even to the risking of the 
own necks. And he was partial t 
neither this woman nor that, neither mor 
nor less than each man’s perfect comrad 

unless there was between him an 
Otway Romilly, the soldier, more ter 
derness than is usual between averag 
good fellows. 

She remembered the sudden revulsio 
of feeling, the shock of glad = sw 
prise, when their fortunes — bettered 
She remembered, with a sudden spasn 
of the heart, the very moment at 
which she had news of it.—when, seat 
ed by her window one cold spring even 
ing, she slaved at the stitching of 
new riding-vest for the boy, cut out of 
a skirt of her own. She listened now, 
breathless, for it sec med she eould actual 
ly hear that swinging step of his as hy 
raced up the stairs, burst into her room, 
tossed the stitching and needles and 
threads right and left, and poured int 
her lap many coins, and more gold than 
she had seen in one place for at least 
two vears. Then came the delirium, th« 
laughter, her inquiries, his mysterious 
evasions, her anxious wonder and fears 
—all allayed at last by his loving assur 
ance that all was well, his creditors paid, 
and his own bad debts made good to him 
by the help of some genial friend whose 
name he must not yet divulge. “ Honest 
gold, honestly come by.” How thos 
words, often repeated, were burnt in upon 
her brain! Then the dazzling gayety 
of the days which followed—days which 
told the round of the year in a circle 
of innocent joys, pretty extravagances, 
happy anticipations, days when Pages 
stood open to many a friend and many 
a stranger, days when it seemed to th 
lady of Pages that time halted; others 
full of strange surprises, half fearful, hal! 
delicious, holding hours in which her 
thoughts absolutely forgot for a time th 
dear young Earl, because intercours 
with the closer of his friends—this Ot 
way Romilly—was so different from any 
thing else of the kind in her experienc: 
These memories culminated in the shoc! 
of sharp disappointment that overwhelr: 
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d her when Otway, absent in London 
ut for a few days, had his orders for 
Devonport and his regiment, and went 
vithout good - by, save a hurried letter 
her. And from that time uncertainty 
ad closed in upon her, distrust of the 
ver-ready gold, of the Earl’s good spirits, 
f his sudden journeys made at an hour’s 
otice—presumably to London. She re- 
iembered once how one day, thinking 
im far away in the city, she had seen 
im leaping a fence to meet a man whose 
ice she could not see, but whose figure 
he knew for that of her brother’s friend. 
She had been too proud to question, 
waiting explanation. But the Earl was 
lent, though the next day he was once 
ore merry and the house full of guests. 
(nd then She had a hundred times 
rbidden herself any more to recall that 
ist horror of his death and parting in 
the half-ruined Kentish farmhouse to 
which she had been summoned in such 
ghastly haste. Now she controlled her- 
self onee more, rose from her seat, 
and went on her way through the house. 
She was right. She had no more need 
for economies; all the money she required 
as saved: it had been saved coin for 
‘in, paid out slowly for the attainment 
f her purpose—the arrest of the friend 
for whom the boy had been sacrificed. 


I] 


These were her brother’s rooms. Hither 
would my Lady Clemency presently lead 
her guest; here at last would her promise 
to the dead find its fulfi:ment. 

The wind whistled; the sleet stung 
the easements. She looked out into the 
bitter, darkening afternoon,—to the right, 
on to deep brown oak woods; to the left, 
upon hills, through a little depression 
of which the road glimmered gray-white, 
two miles off—the road by which Major 
Romilly must come to Pages at dusk. 
lhe northeast wind would be driving di- 
rect in his face, she reflected. What 
{ the snow thickened; what if he took 
the wrong road, were struck down by 
rost, were to be found dead,—dead be- 
fore she could greet him as she thirsted 
to greet ¢ 

She passed out on to a wide landing to 
enter a small cabinet at the end of a curi- 

us little passage. It had been a hiding- 
place in the days when the Earls of Ox- 


» 


ney had found such things needful for 
purposes of political or religious intrigue. 
A vague smile played about her mouth. 
Then the color of shame rose to her fore 
head. Had not intrigue as petty served 
to screen the one she loved? Base means, 
perhaps, but to what an end! The po- 

f 
the Earl’s death—who but herself had 
fostered this by her silence, her non 


litical guise thrown over the rumors « 


denial? Any rumor was preferable to 
the one which should couple his name 
with that of the false coiner, the treacher 
ous friend. Not till the guilty man 
were trapped, not till his own lips had 
confessed the treachery, would she tell 
to the world the true story. And then a 
thousand trumpeters should hardly suf- 
fice for the telling—so bravely should 
the memory of the dead be lauded, so 
pitilessly blared the guilt of the living! 

She locked the door of the closet on en- 
tering and stood still with her thoughts. 
It was her brother who had opened up 
this little corridor and used the small 
chamber at the end of it for his muskets 
and whips and swords and other tools. 
These, all but the sword he wore on the 
day of his death, she had moved, mak- 
ing the little place, with its deep pro- 
jecting window, into a closet for retreat 
and solitary council. No one entered 
but herself; no hand but hers touched 
the few objects in the place. Inquisitive 
servants declared to the outside world 
that here hung two pictures, one of the 
Earl, the other of a lover who had wrong- 
ed her ladyship. They were but partly 
right. There hung here only one por- 
trait. It was not that of the Earl. 

Lady Clemency drew aside the curtain 
over the picture. The man in it looked 
down upon her with grave composure, 
and she flung back a look, if fiercer, at 
least as fearless as his. He had been 
painted by Huysman, not in court dress 
or hunting costume as a fop would 
have it, but in his shirt and military 
breeches after sword exercise, his favorite 
pastime as an Trish soldier. 3ehind 
him was a rough curtain of brown sack- 
ing, such as a corner of the tent under 
which the Earl and he had slept like 
brothers when William of Orange sum- 
moned his militia upon the many alarms 
of French ineursion that checkered 
the first years of his reign. The face 
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shape 
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CVes, 


was 
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full-lidded, 


rare in a 


generous 
ideal : 


softness 


and 
lor 
short evebrows, 
ed rather at 


energy foresight: the 


tizure and not overmassive. 


‘| here 


singh 


was Cusy 
was no jewel about the dress, no 
black ril 
Stuart dandies, 


bunch of 
bon such as ck lighted the 
but 


only a silver buckle which clasped 
belt the 


worn on the right 


confining shirt, and a seal- 


hand. The wig, 
the 


with a 


ring 


however, was dressed in fashionable 


way—livided into three, queue 


it the eentre, and tresses or cadenettes 


on either side, 
in the 


This was the only point 
which there 
conventionality. 


low ke d 


forward 


portrait in was any 
enecession to 
long 


Clemeney at the picture, 


leaning from her chair to gaze 


defiantly into the painted eyes; and while 
she leant, the black ribbon about her neck 
the 


She caught it up and 


was loosened, and miniature it bore 
fell into her lap. 
looked from portrait to miniature again 
and again, with a bitter smile. 

“So shall you two meet to-night,” she 
and you 
who have betraved, So shall I who, if 
ITeaven had mereiful, might 
have linked you more-closely than friend- 


ship could link shall | 


whispered, ‘you who accuse 


not been 


vou so bring 


your soul face to face to-night, when no 


disguise or lie ean the betrayer. 
shall God 
measure out His slow justice to the three 
of us.” 

She 


serve 


To night, hefore cockerow, 


moved to a high desk, lighted 
took thin 
“For the last time,” she whisper- 
herself, “ the last, lest 
courage fail me, dear, my heart.” 
She laid the miniature of the Earl 
against her cheek for a moment and un- 
Her eyes grew bright 
and hard as she read, her pulse cooler and 


another taper, and out a 
seroll, 
ed to very my 


mv 


rolled the paper. 
stronger. One of the tapers sputtered. 
She paused to trim it, and went back to 
the beginning of the document, though 
she knew every word by heart: 

“TT. Ludlow Debonair THoneyfoot, Ear! 
Oxney, do death that I 


swear in my 
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die innocent and have no part in 


scheme to utter false coin, in despit« 
His 


of ve 


Majestie’s order or any 
that the 
other chattels 
no way pertain to me, 


comma 
Parliament: smelti 


furnace and likewise 
and are he re 
othcers of IH 
tenement thereto; t] 
those 


nothing 


delivered by me to ye 
Majestie with the 
I have 
should 
the 


or medals, 


been decoved 
for it, 
making of 


here by 
hang knowing 
either gold coins, per 
whether counterfeiting 
mintage of Rye Towne or of other m 
in Ilis Majestie’s Realm. Let just 
find for | > Here 
confession abruptly — unsign 
For the “breaking of the golden bevy 
had cut off conscious 
Only in the last flickering flashes of lit 
had that 
friend 


the guilty 
ceased 


speech and 


bitter ery aguinst his dearest 


the 
delirium, of 


reached sister’s ear—a cry 
wild 
could not guess. At 


ment, with agonized inquiry in her eyes 


born of 
which she 


remorse, 


this n 


her heart bursting with misery and rag 
the slave rs of her beloved, her 
the uttered an 
took it for the answer to her wild ques 


against 


brain seized name he 


tion. Leaning low to look into his face, 
in a very madness of hunger for his voi 
his answer, she saw there all that she to: 
Once 
had begged for the 
“Who is 


striven 


for unspoken eeccusation., 


low 


again, 
and steadily, she 
truth. To 
piteous lips had 


] 


guilty?” | 
to reply, t 


he r 


bending low to hear—yet jealously, I 

fear of losing even for a second the sight 
she had heard once 
more the name she had hoped yet dreaded 
to hear, the name which, in wiping th 


stain from one so dear, clove in two th 


of his face in life, 


honor of another on whom her thought 
hung in strange gentleness. 

Then the picture di 
liberately away to 


she curtained 


and went her 01 
bedchamber. 
Ill 

Here upon the square eanopied Frenc! 
bedstead of brass with rose-colored hang 
ings my lady’s “highest dress” was 
a white one with | 
collar and a vest stiff with spangles : 
silvery beads. The light of a splendid t 
made her neck and arms like ivory as 
unrobed and robed anew, without hast 
Her tirewoman did her best 
but the mistress was deaf to it. 


out by her orders 


to chatt 
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lemency expect ad 
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eandlesticks and 


could see herself 





startled at this 


rotten 


in full 

under 
stuarts; Tor in her 
seclusion Lady Clemeney 
vet felt herself constrained 
either the towering hea 
the Dutch hoop ‘ hie 
of England and Orange 

with her in 1689, 


flowing, the lines 


of her skirt 


Clemeney’s fine proportions 


r true grace; the stiffness of 
stomacher could not add more 
an a delicate rigidity to her fig 
e. The lace collar dr yped widely, 
ving the utmost breadth to her 
eautiful shoulders, while it sprang 
it a little stifly from the nape to 
ume her face. Over her left ear 
wore with a looping of pearls 
rosette of the Earl’s favorite col 
apple green. Of all the black 
bbons and erépe sashes and gauzes 
out by her woman, she donned 
t one shred that night. Instead 
these she drew from her press a 
mg broad scarf, green like her ear 
not, but heavily fringed with gold 
a man’s sword-sash. There was 
stain upon it; she tied it car 
ully to hide the rusty blot. Then 
<hr put out the lights in the wall 
sconees and left the room, with a 
per in her hand. Half-way down 
the first flight, she swept back, re 
turned to the press, and fetched 
m it a large, battered, tarnished 
lver coin. Its detail showed very 
stinetly in the candle-light as sh« 
ireaded it on to the long chain 
ie wore on her neck. One side 
the dise bore a_ three - masted 
illeon in full sail; on the other 
ere cut the picture of a church 
nd the words Sancta Maria de Ria, 
ith the date of coining—1696 
hich was the date of the Earl’s 
eath. For a moment she let th 
in hang outside her bodice, then ( 
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hurriedly, as if time were short, thrust 
it inside her laces and went quickly on 
her way. 

All the lower stairways were bright 
with candles; there were blazing logs in 
the hall and living-rooms, and she des- 
patched a servant to see that the cham- 
ber for her guest was curtained and 
prepared. Down a long stone corridor 
she passed to that wing of Pages which 
had onee been sacred to the menkind of 
her people. Hither they had withdrawn 
for their smoking and cards, their polit- 
ical squabbles, their rougher jests, their 
magisterial administration (for many an 
earl had coolly dealt out justice in his 
own fashion without reference to his 
weaker neighbors), for their money trans- 
actions, their chatter over horses and 
dogs, woodlands and waterlands. 

She stopped for a moment in a little 
lobby and rang a bell. Instantly a move- 
ment was audible in the room beyond. 
An old man, her steward, opened the 
door of communication and saluted. 

“Ts the officer here?” she asked. 

“ Yes, my lady, with two other men.” 

“ Are they of the neighborhood ?” 

“They are from Canterbury, my lady, 
and will go back there.” 

“Tt is good. Rye men would have 
chattered out their business before it 
was begun. Why has the sheriff only 
two guards? I told him four.” 

“ Two suffice, my lady.” 

She regarded the old man with a hard 
smile. “Yes, Ruffany, three to one is 
accounted fair odds in fair love and 
open war.” 

“ And what if this be both?” muttered 
the old steward,in his beard,as she passed 
him_and went into the stone-paved room 
beyond. Upon the rustle of her thick 
silk the heavily booted men rose to their 
feet. and pushed aside their chairs. They 
fell back from the fireplace and stood 
stiffly to attention. 

“You have had food and rest?’ she 
asked. “You are warm and _ “mer- 
ry? That is right. You will usher 
in the New-year pleasantly with an 
easy task, I think. All laborers are not 
so fortunate.” 

The biting tone of her voice, the con- 
temptuous smile, the half-closed deep 
eyelids, the proud, lovely head, made an 
impression of concentrated coolness and 


autoeracy, There was almost a touch 
gallantry in the dry voice of the she 
as he answered her: 

“Tt is not often that so much of » 
labor is already done at the beginnin 
or by such hands as yours, my lady.” 

“All 1 require of you is that you a 
like gentlemen—as my brother wou! 
have wished. Give me the warrant he. 
a moment.” 

He laid it before her. 

“That is good,” she said. “No wo 
is left out, and my name as accuser 
properly written. For the rest—I do n 
care. His Majesty has given me the right 
to deliver this man to punishment. Pw 
ish—but do it like gentlemen. And 
he struggles, defend yourselves. And if 
he thrusts, thrust you also, and do 
clean and straight—as the Earl would 
have had it.” 

She handed the warrant back com- 
posedly. 

“You know the signal, my men. A 
quarter of an hour before midnight I will 
send my steward for the loving-cup to 
be drunk in the New-year. That shall 
be your summons. You, Master Sheriff, 
shall knock three times at the door 
of the upper parlor, and I will open 
it to you and pass out. The rest is 
your affair.” 

Once more the men saluted as the lady 
of Pages recrossed the threshold and went 
to the dining-parlor. 


IV 

In the face of the northeast, with his 
servant, also mounted, behind him, rode 
Otway Romilly from Croydon across 
Surrey heaths and Kentish vales_ to 
Pages in the Sussex hills. His head was 
bent low, his hat thrust down over his 
keen eyes, his mouth set. But the cruel 
sleet had not more to do with the drawing 
of the lines in his face or the compression 
of his lips than the thoughts which beat 
in his brain. For he was not like m 
Lady Clemency. To him long waiting 
had not brought coolness nor counsel, ani! 
this because the motive at the heart o! 
his delay was not that of a revenge whic! 
already apprehends the first- fruits « 
satisfaction. For him the stake w: 
also very great, but it was not the stal 
for which her ladyship had played s 
earefully for three years. Time ha 
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ught hum no nearer to the meth 
by which he could best approach 





s woman after her coldness, her 
ingeness, and, above all, in the 
ce of the secret which parted them. 
d yet there was her sudden in 
tation to Pages! It perplexed him 
traordinarily. As his mind tray 
ed again and again over th old 
und, he felt this barrier of the 
ret rise once more in all its sin 
er impregnability. So slight a 
ng it seemed—at times a mere 
twork of sentimental scruples, a 
msy structure which he had but 
destroy at one thrust, sharp and 
lick, but deadly. Yet even as he 
ntemplated it he knew the flimsi 


ss was only apparent, and that 


Id ugh it were but a network which 
vided him from the woman, it 
as as strong as death itself. 

\gain, hope leaped up. Surely her 

A 
1diden welcome to Pages was 

ough! On the strength of it he 
suld speak to her, win her, before 

emories of the tragedy should en- 


ilf them both and bring the con- 
straint he dreaded. Perhaps after- 
ards in the blessed days Heaven 
ant they might come to him at 
st she would forgive him for 
neealing a certain ghastly truth. 
The broad stream of light from 
the great open door almost blinded 
m as he went round the sharp 
ner of the last turn of the avenue. 
. The sense of being awaited was al- 
70 ost too much for him. Clemency’s 
open arms could not have excited 
m more intensely than these wide, 
gnificant, beautiful portals with 
eir radiance pouring out upon the 
rozen, jaded rider. He checked 
s horse sharply and caught his 
reath. It could not be merely 
nagination which made him behold 
the figure of a woman waiting in 
1@ inner vestibule at the head of 
steps. 
Clemency started up as she saw in 
path of light a man on a horse 
hich reared at a shadow. For a 
cond the sorrow of her life was 
rgotten. This man was her broth- 
’s friend. So had he ridden 
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of ivied elms, and she had loved to see 
why, she could not tell at first. 
And when she knew the reason, too late, 
she wished herself dead, like the Earl. 


He r mie mori s, 


him com 


chasing one another in 
back to the 
half-way down the 
steps to 


cirele, brought her 


She 


a mad 
present. 
broad flight of 
meet 


went 
rounded stone 


her bare neck with 
unsheltered from the wind, 
her cheeks white, and all her body dry 


and burning. 


her guest, 


its yx arls 


Vv 

The steward had set the 
table and the last course, and 
many untasted dishes before it. 


the wine on 
removed 
He seem- 
ed, Otway thought, to be possessed by a 
that touched insan- 
ity, for half his tripping journeys be- 
tween sideboard and table, and table and 
door, appeared to be for no reason but to 


sense of ceremonial 


remove clean silver and replace it with 
fresh. Never for a moment did the host- 
ess and her guest appear to be alone. He 
under it And vet, 

the hunger of his eyes was be- 
When at last the 
door closed and the two sat at the table, 
she in 


chafed for an hour. 
even so, 
ginning to be appeased. 
her high chair—the Earl always 
liked to see his sister so enthroned—and 
Otway sitting, a little sideways, with his 
arm on the table, so that he could com- 
mand her face without appearing to stare 
when the two so sat to- 
gether he wondered why he had longed 
for this moment, so painfully did he fear 
lest 
anger or 


too closely- 


she should lapse into sorrow and 
shrink icily if he boldly put 
his own business first. In his pouch was 
a trifle or two, gifts he had brought her, 
a rosary of Irish beads, a soft tippet of 
Trish lace. He told her little aneedotes 
of the way he chose them; he asked her 
to wear them, some day. 

She and looked at the beads. 
Then she took up the tiny silver erucifix 
they earried and examined it. 

“They say that this Man suffered for 
ali the sins of the world,” she said, bit- 
terly, “but it is an old tale which does 
Men like Deb are falsely 
done to death hour after hour. And still 
the whole world sins ‘and goes free, be- 
cause men are cowards and others 
are dolts and are afraid for their own 
skins. Tell me, is it not true?” 

“Tt is true that half the world 


smiled 


not help me. 


some 


sins 
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and the other half must pay,” he answi 
ed, gently; cannot read the ¢ 
of the tale, my Lady Clemeney. And 
is often well we cannot read it.” 


“but we 


Her fingers twined themselves absent 
in the delicate lace tippet, and she look 
away from But her silence ga 


him. 
him courage. 
“Will you not wear it now, that I m 
see how it becomes you? 
will the almswom: 
and I will bring you another searf,” | 
Ilis rallied her, his eyes |} 
He did not see the hard look 
her eyes, for she looked down; he only sa 
the quiver of her fine lips, and took 
as a sign of gentleness towards him. He 


For, if not, \ 
give it to nearest 
said. ton 
sought. 


rose and courteously hung the lace upor 
her shoulders, never once daring to touch 
even her sleeve as he did so. He waited, 
standing with a little nervous smile, 
see if her cheek would color, or her lips 
find a word or two which might tell hi 
how he stood with her. She pushed back 
and rose. It seemed 
with an effort that she looked at him the: 
and said: 

ms the lace in a 
Come; there is one up-stairs. 
your arm, Major Romilly.” 

His heart misgave him as they mount- 
ed the Just. so—to 


big chair 


he r 


must see mirro! 


Give me 


stairs. the ey 


might « betrothed pair have passed to t! 
joyous shelter of the fires in the parl 


reflected. But she never looked 
at him, nor leant on his arm. They mig! 
have been ghosts, so impersonal, so un- 
real seemed the link. 


“ 


above, he 


You know these rooms,” she said, in 
a low tone, as she took her arm sudden! 
from his and led the way. 

“Yes, ves,” he answered. He feared 
this mood of hers yet; he knew that t! 
subject which filled both their 
could no longer be avoid d. 

“Come and see how well T have tended 
Deb’s favorite toys,” she said. Her tone 
was lighter—and yet he hated that cold 
hard look of the 
so strange. 

She beckoned, and he followed. S$ 
rested and again in a seat, tl 
would start up to pass on and point 
some familiar relic. 


moved as 


minds 


eyes, so new in h 


now 


Otway she moved, but 


ways remained standing. 
“ Here is his library,” she said. 


“ y l 
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remember how he chose his books? ‘ Not 
for men’s wisdom, but for a man’s pleas- 
ure "—those were his words.” 

“T remember well.” 

“You gave him many of his books.” 
“T remember.” 

“Some of them he never opened.” 
“T can well believe it. No man dares 
choose his friend’s whole library.” 

“But Deb left the leaves unturned, he 
told me, because you taught him more 
than all these volumes.” 

Why should she have said this with 
that cold smile? he asked himself. 

“T would my teaching could have 
saved him,” he cried, bitterly. 

She winced a little, but passed on and 
took up a wooden shield on which was the 
pad of a hare. 

“You remember the day we went 
coursing over the Rother Level and I 
begged him to spare the hare and eall 
back the grevhounds ?” 

“Very well. We could not stop them.” 

“The black hound bit Deb. The 
mark was clear on his wrist up to the 
day he died.” She moved on and paused 
before a half-finished bust. “Do you 
remember how he loved his ‘ puddling in 
clay’? If he had not been a great gentle- 
man with other duties, I would have had 
him be a second Angelo.” 

“Deb always had a rare skill of fin- 
ger,” replied Otway. 

“Tf L had it, I would make a hundred 
clay counterfeits of him,” she answered, 
passionately. She turned suddenly upon 
him. “It is surely not so hard—to 
make counterfeits ?” 

Her eyes pierced him through. He 
caught his breath; his hands which held 
the bust she gave him shook. And he 
knew that she saw it. 

“Tt is the hardest thing in the world 
to make a good counterfeit—when the 
original is a thing that you love well,” 
he said as he replaced the bust. 

She sank down in the nearest settle. 
He found her gazing at him in cold 
scrutiny when he returned to the hearth. 

“And yet some men have wonderful 
art in these things,” she murmured on. 

She drew the coin in her bosom slowly 
forth by its chain and swung it nervous- 
ly to and fro. It glittered in the fire- 
light. Otway watched it swing. He 
would have given the world to snatch it 


from her neck, fling it out of the wi 
dow, then seize her hands and bid her | 
dumb and forget her misery. Sudden 
she took the coin off its chain and p 
it in his pakm. 

“Do you know what it is?” she sai 
slowly. “It is the pledge of anotly 
man’s wickedness, the token which caus 
Deb his death.” 

“It might well pass for true stuff 
he said. “The die must have be 
very good.” 

“ Yes—it is good. But there is an ug! 
mark upon it. I have not rubbed it away 
[It was on the floor where—where he f 
when they shot him. I found it caught 
in his cloak when—when they broug! 
him here. In the olden days if such 
token were touched by the hand of th 
real culprit, this stain, they say, would 
become moist—and so proclaim hi: 
a murderer.” 

She leant her chin on her hand and 
regarded him steadily. His eyes never 
swerved from hers. THis mind was bat 
tling with a new idea, so preposterous 
that for the moment it engulfed him, 
and he made*no reply. He clasped the 
coin tightly, vowing inwardly that sh 
should possess it no longer. 

“Will vou give this to me?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Tt cannot be spared. It is one of my 
treasures, a link in the chain of many 
proofs of the guilt of the man I pursue.” 

His opportunity seemed to have come. 
He turned the coin round and round 
and spoke tenderly but with irony. 
“Does such pursuit make my Lady 
Clemency happy? Does it feed and sus 
tain her soul? Does it bury sorrow and 
heal the great wound?” 

“T desire it,” she said—“T desire it 


because it is due to the dead, due to me 


who mourn.” 
“That which we owe to the dead is 


nothing more nor less than love, my lady.” 


“ And service—which implies justice.” 

“Tf justice could bring back th: 
dead—” 

She gave a bitter cry—but regained 
her self-possession. “It can bring peac: 
to the living,” she said, sternly. 

“Peace? There is no peace for you 
my Lady Clemency, so long as you let 
this thought tear at your heart.” He 
spoke sadly, almost sternly. 
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LADY CLEMENCY 


“How admirably you can assume that 


1p rfor air!” she cried. “ How easy for 


u—who know not the guilty man—to 
d me forget! 
r perhaps you desire to shield him. Is 
so ?”’ She 


He is nothing to you. 


went close to him and looked 
«kingly in his face. “ You dare not 
y you do not know him,” she whispered. 
The truth is in your face. What 
Vill you shield him any more?” 
“ Yes 
“But | 
fe can no more justify himself, 
re you shield him ?” 
“j dare,” he 
‘For my she mocked. ™ Do 
u think I love him, then,—love him in 
eret, and that my love is greater than 


now ¢ 


for your sake.” 
| desire his death. 


Now 


hate him. 


returned, 


sake !” 


my loathing of his betrayal?” 

Gradually the mystery of her mood 
had unfolded itself. The notion which 
had at first come to him as a blinding 
shock now stood out clearly, explaining 
her, her words, all the hysteria in her 
His heart 
leaped, for now he knew that he had the 

istery of the situation. He answered 

r question boldly, with a grave smile: 


“Your love is greater than your loath- 


letters of the past three years. 


ing, inasmuch as all love is greater than 
ill hate.” 

She laughed long and bitterly. Then 
she stood up in the middle of the room 
to taunt him. “See here,” said; 
“here is the ease of a young nobleman, 


she 


honest and generous, with many friends, 
one of them closer than all the rest per- 
haps, his playfellow in mind and soul, 
He, 
being a penniless, careless fellow, turns 
Money, he thinks, 
though it cannot be plucked from the 
trees, can under a man’s hand. 
\nd so he sets up the coining-machines; 
but, lest others should be jealous of his 
skill, he borrows the name of his friend to 
it over his workshop. And in the hour 
f discovery it is his friend who dies for 
m, his friend’s name which is dragged 
the dust, his friend’s house which is 
desolate. Tell me what punishment 
uld you mete out to such a man.” 
“None so cruel as God Himself will 
ign.” 
“Oh! you play with words and I 
lesive the truth. You, knowing Deb— 
it would you do?” 


but wiser, more crafty; more secret. 
his wits to account. 
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‘Il would gladly have died for him, 
for thereby I should have turned sorrow 
from you,” 
shaking voice. 
She started, looked at him, reeled, re 
covered herself. “It is too late for 
that sacrifice,” she said. Her 
words charged with malice, her glitter 


away he answered, with a 


not 


supreme 


ing 


those of a 


figure, were 
So she 
stood in the firelight in her pearly dress, 
vindictive, triumphant, cruelly beautiful. 
“Tt ts too late,” said again. 
Iler towards the bell by 
which she summoned her steward. 

“Tf you desire it,” he 
Deb’s sword, I will make 
But it “s late, For 
pursue—whom I also know 


her rigid, tense 


eves, 


maddened creature, 


not she 


hand moved 
said, “ here, by 
that 
the man you 
is dead, The 
justice of God was far quicker than yours, 
my Lady Clemency. He is dead, and ] 
have far greater proofs than this” (he 
touched the coin) “ of his guilt.” 

“ Tlow can I trust you now?” she gasp 
ed. “You could have saved Deb. You 
vent away. Who was the man who led 


Tell me.” 


sacrifice. 


too 


him into that coiner’s trap? 
“T eannot.” 
“Deb told 
“Upon that I 
have pursued.” 
“Yes, and Deb told me also. I have 
it here”—he touched a packet in his 
breast—“ in writing. I have the man’s 
very signature; I have a hundred proofs 
of his death. More I am not permitted 
to tell you. The house, you know, was 
burnt: the traces of the evil are gone.” 
“Do you know the that Deb 
whispered to me?” 
“T have guessed,” he said, “ but 
error is 


she said. 


have acted, have waited, 


me his name,” 


hame 


the 
He was a dying man 
His mind wandered.” 
He named you—Otway.” 

So your actions to-night have told 


yours. 
when he spoke. 


And I believed him.” 

“What else could you do?” 

“ Tell tell me the man’s name,” 
she entreated. Her face was ashy white. 

He put his arms about her. “ Trust 
me but now—Clemency, and some day 
[I will tell you, if you wish it.” 

“Tiis name! Show me the letter.” 
Her fingers sought his pocket eagerly. 
His hand closed over them. 

“No 


remember it is against my oath 
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“DO YOU KNOW WHAT IT IS SHE SAID, SLOWLY 
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Deb, 
u have me false to 
le put her 
lked away. 
“Ah! but it is because I want to trust 
faltered ms 
ake amends. 


sworn on your behalf. Would 
the dead?” he 
chair 


said. 


into a foreibly and 


u,” she want to... 
How hard you are! 
the truth!” 

was bitter, but he won it, 


well to deal the worst 


Give 
e peace !—Give me 
Phe struggle 
ving her 

wounds. 
“Tf I tell you that it is for Deb’s honor 
hat 1 am silent more than for your sake, 


too 


will you trust me?” he said, gently going 
jown on his knee by 

er hand in pity. 

She Then 
»oked away and fixed her eyes upon the 
tire. A blank look crept into her eyes; 
er hands She like 
and he dared not 
peak lest she should put to him the last 
question. 
a i always well 
the end of the whis 
pered with dry lips, quoting him like a 
child itself with a 
formula. She repeated the phrase twice. 
After many minutes she lifted her lips 
to his ear. 


her chair to take 


stared at him vaguely. 


grew ice-cold. 


woman of 


sat 


stone, 


Her lips at last began to move. 
not that we can 
read story,” shi 


trying to comfort 


“The dead are always ours,” 
she whispered. 

“ And their honor also,” he 
back, tenderly. 

The three-quarters before midnight 
clanged out so suddenly from the serv- 
ants’ that ere and 
hers had ceased to throb the door was 

the old steward, pale and 
bent, came in. In his hand was a gigan- 


whispered 


quarters his ears 


opened and 


tie silver goblet of wine, and a page be- 


Lady 


hind carried a napkin on a tray. 
Clemency rose abruptly. 

“Go and call the said. 
The page went out. Otway, perplexed, 
drew back and waited. He heard 
clank of swords, the heavy steps of the 
sheriff and his officers as they mounted 
the stairs and knocked thrice, as she had 
told them to da. 

“Your warrant,” cried her ladyship, as 
man in command saluted. “ Nay, 
you need not guard the door.” 

She took the roll and gave it to Ot- 
way with a strange smile. There were 
tears in her eyes; her throat was quiver- 
ng. “ Read,” she said; “your name is 
n it.” 


Vor 


others,” she 


the 


the 
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lle looked deliberately at it, smiled 
also, and handed it back with a bow. 

‘I do not it!” she said, like a 
frightened child. “ Ah! wait!” 

She took from the rack of weapons on 
the wall a short knife and slashed th« 
decument through twice. Then tore it 
into many pieces, which fell at her feet 

* Ser 


want 


1 make your 


that l 


, my men, how easy 
to-night. Witness 
withdraw my accusation.” 

She walked to the tottering old steward, 
and took the cup from him and touched 
it with her lips. 

“Let us drink to 
faith, to honor and 
voice broke. 

“And to hope,” taking 
the cup to drink from it where her lips 
had touched it. 

In turn, by 


work hereby 


and good 
-!” Her 


peace 
truth- 


said Otway, 


her order, did the other 
men drink also, and then she told them 
good night, standing at her full height, 
defying their inquiry and their comment, 
till the last had died 
away. Then she turned away and flung 
out her arms in a kind of very madness, 
valking to and fro in the room 
little shivering sighs. 

Otway caught her as she turned. He 
saw she could stand no more. 


heavy footstep 


with 


I am dizzy,” she cried; “my brain 
The fire burns 
take me to the 
Give me air.” 
He could not restrain her, but took her 
down the flight as best he could. 

“ My dear,” he answered, as she leaned 
on his arm, “there is frost outside; 
the air is ice-cold: it will give 
your death!” 

“Fling open the door,” she begged, 
“for I cannot breathe.” 

Close wrapped in his cloak, she leaned 
out into the night like a dreamy child. 
Her hand crept up to his heart. 

“T do assure you, sir,” she said, “ the 
wind is in the south; ean you not hear 
the voices of the bells of Rye travelling 
up to us through that dell?” 

He stopped also to listen, while the 
breath of the New-year swept into Pages, 
lightly brushing their heads. 

“The wind is surely from the south,” 
she repeated. Her limbs glowed; the 
lines of her mouth were as soft as the 
ripple on summer waters. 


seethes. me, Otway. 


Come house door—set 


it wide. 


you 
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The figure to the right is a honey-bearer 


Insect Commonwealths 


McCOOK, D.D., Se.D.. LL.D. 


BY HENRY TC. 


ITE best-known social insects are 
ants, bees, wasps, and hornets, of 
the order Hymenoptera, and _ter- 
mites, or white ants, of the Neuroptera. 
Service is the supreme law of insect 
commonwealths. Their members are 
proverbial for industry and foresight. 
The younglings fall into the work of 
hive, formicary, or nest even before the 
marks of their callow maturity have 
disappeared. The only non-workers are 
he infants, and young males and fe- 
males reserved for the founding of 
new republics. The special instinct 
that compels social insects to live 
not only in communities but in “ walled 
towns” like men, has undoubtedly stim- 
ulated if it has not originated such 
fine examples of architectural industry 
and skill as the hornets’ wood - pulp 


commune, with its pillars; arches, and 
dome; the cells and comb of the honey 
bee, and the formicaries of mound 
making ants. 

The largest insect commonwealths 
known are those of ants and termites 
Bees keep down their numbers by their 
persistent habit of colonization. A rar 
example of a populous community may 
be seen—or could have been seen a quar 
ter-century ago—in an “ ant city,” to ust 
a local phrase, on the western slope of 
Brush Mountain, near Hollidaysburg 
Pennsylvania. ‘The writer once en 
camped within the precincts of this city 
to study its inhabitants. Seattered ove: 
a space of fifty acres were seventeen hun 
dred conical hills, not counting moundlets 
that marked the beginnings of new enter 


prises. They varied greatly in height, 
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inches downward, with a base 
ght feet and The 
were distributed family 
having thirty-three, an 


from forty 


liameter of el under. 


ormicaries in 
roups, one acre 
ther twenty-five. 
An agreeable surprise awaited the be 
inning of studies. Sundry accounts of 
anguinary battles between rival mound 
uuilding species, and observations of the 
wars of the Pavement ants (Tetframorium 
rspitum), inspired an eager outlook for 
communities. 


all 


wars between contiguous 
Not ot 


the occupied zone, 


A 


sign discord appeared in 


oak branch covered’ with 


small 


iphides and their attendant ants from a 


ertain mound broken from tree 
ind set up on a hill twenty rods distant. 
It was thought that if anything would 
neite to hostility it would be a meeting 
of of 
upon same 


out 


was a 


communities 
Ants 


members 
the 
swarmed 


separate 
feeding-ground. 
of the 
punctured hill, mounted 
the branch the 
usual marks excite- 
over 


with 
of 
ment intrusions, 
and then, mingling with 


the original occupants, 


SENTINELS GUARDING THE GATE 


COMMONWEALTHS. 


began quietly to feed from the galls and 
aphides. The traditional 
shoulder” had failed to stir up a fight 
Another test 
large 


‘chip on the 
was made. Selecting two 
114 feet the 
ants were called out of one tapping, 
the 
From 


active cones, apart, 
by 
surface was black with excited 
the of life 


a section was cut out with a spade, borne 


until 


ants. densest centre 


and thrown 
inhabitants. 
their 


hurriedly to the other cone, 
in the of host of 
Surely an onset will 
combativeness? No! The 
sects, even under such provocation, would 
fight. Complete fraternization 

There was the usual quick chal 
lenging with crossed antenne, but not the 
slightest hostility. 

Now a new light began to dawn upon 
the observer. Are ants, maybe, 
members of one community? Experi- 
followed experiment to indis- 


midst its 


such arouse 
irritated in 
not en 


sued. 


these 


ment an 


OF A ONFY-ANTS FORMICARY 
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putable conclusion. The final test was 
made in an artificial formicary prepared 
in a large glass jar. Insects taken from 
a number of cones in parts of the field 
most remote from one another were it 
rodueed. Cocoons from still other cones 
vere added from time to time ant 
from different hills were put in, until a 
mplete representative congress of the 
field was assembled. The ame result 
Members of the origi 


al colony and all incomers united in 


ilding tubular streets or galleries and 


lwayvs followed 


chambers, in caring for the young and 
rganizing society, in their new quar 
Moreover, all with equal unanin 

d in assaulting and destroying 
different species intruded within 


formicary 


Plate distinguished four kinds of 


“ 


haracter-making “ enthusiasm ”—proph 
cy, prayer, poetry, and love. The Se DIVE 


human faculties the stimuli which 


urge man to achieve his highest destir 
We might enlarge the list by at k 
the element of patriotism, and thus ma 
another likeness between man and soc 
insects. For patriotism—that is, a 
preme devotion to the commonwealth 
the prevailing “ enthusiasm ” among an 
bees, and wasps. With them one find 
discount laid upon the communal n 
itary guards, All, except depender 
ire laborers and warriors All are al 
cle voted to the Cy il We lfare and defence 
Many times and in many ways 
devotion of ants to their commune | 
heen tested. The rule is well-nigh 
variable of instant and absolutes 


abnegation,and surrender of personal ea 


ind appetite, life and limb, to the publ 
welfare. The posting of sentinels at 
ways is customary, and they are apt 
know first the approach of danger. W 
heads and quivering antenne pi 
truded from th pening, these ¢ 
vatehmen not only despatch within ne 
of threateni 
peril, but rus 
out with utt 
abandon to 
the foe. 
ants patriotisr 
is not ™ seco 
nature”; it 
instinctive, 
born, seeming 
as strong in 
callow ant 
as in the 
eran brave. 
It must 
confessed, hy 
ever, that it 
rigidly exclus 
Racial cathol 
ity is not 
emmetorian 
tue. Ants 
without tl 
elastic hospita 
itv which « 
braces and 
similates 
foreigners. Ev 
the slave-mak« 
hold their « 
mestic auxil 
ries strictly d 
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It may be due to overmastering patriot- 
sm that one fails to discover individual 
benevolence in ants. 


Friendships and per- 
sonal affection, in the limited and special- 
zed sense familiar among domestic ani- 
mals, are as yet unknown. And thus it 
s with other social insects. 

Of course there 
dition. 
n the mass does not favor the develop- 
ment of strong individual characteristics. 
The mechanical that assures the 
sodality and safety of society among in- 


is reason for this con- 
An imperious law of cooperation 


order 


sects would be disturbed by strong per- 
sonal ties, which would thus introduce 
1 divisive and enfeebling force, especially 
n times of communal peril, when all 
sentiment and service should be concen- 
rated upon public interests. 


The existence of separate classes and a 


division of high social 


find among 


labor imply a 

And these we 
insects. In a formicary, besides 
fertile the males 
virgin queens, the dependent young, 
two or 


organization. 
social 
the queens, are and 
and 
workers — th 
worker - minor, and th 
dwarf. There prevails a 
the distinet functions 
of these classes and their importance to 
the commonwealth. So with other fam- 
ilies. the queen 
hive and note what occurs. 


more forms of 


worker - major, 
minim, or 


marked sense of 


Remove from a_bee- 
For a tim 
the loss is unnoticed, and work: goes on 
as usual. 

Then suddenly 
within the 


out the 


and sounds 
and with- 
hubbub of 


arises 
resident quarters 


gates a peculiar 
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humming wings quickened by alarm or 
passion. The queen-mother’s absence is 
known! The hive is in an uproar. All 
feel the loss as fatal, and rush aimlessly 
to and fro, apparently in search of the 
lost one. The eycle of daily industry 
ceases. Idleness and anarchy reign. 

At last, and sometimes after a long in- 
terval, latent instincts assert their power. 
The sages of the beehive seem to have con- 
sulted, and their conclusion is quickly 
enforeed. They visit the brooding-cells 


in which = ar 
placed the wor! 
er-eggs awaitin 
maturity. Tw 
or three of thes 
are broken int 
one to form 
royal cell, an 
an inmate or 
selected egg 
larva is place: 
therein. Th 
bring to it quar 
tities of th 
royal jelly 
stimulating sub 
stance specially 
reserved for suc! 
uses, an’ com 
posed of honey 
and pollen di 
gested in the 
stomach, and 
mixed in differ 
ent proportion 
from that fed to workers. Th 
quantity and character of foo 
greatly stimulate the youngling’s growt! 
As it grows, the queen-room is enlarged 
into a pear-shaped cell several times larger 
than the worker’s. In due time it trans 
forms into a pupa; the cell is sealed witl 
wax, and in about two weeks a new queer 
is ready for the réle of royal motherhood 
Again, shut up a number of worker-be: 
with a single worker larva. At once th: 
instinet of communal preservation is a 
serted; the larva is provided with a roya 
cradle and royal diet, and nourished b) 
loyal care into a queen- mother. The 
commonwealth must live! 


It seems to us a curious phase of 
natural jealousy, although the history o 
human sovereigns furnishes many anal 
ogous examples, that the old queen 
a beehive is possessed with a passionat 


jealousy and hatred of the young queen 
and seeks to kill them. But here als 
the sense of communal self-preservatio 
appears, and the workers, commonly s 
reverent in their demeanor toward th« 

queen, vigilantly guard the queenling 
and beat back her furious assaults. T! 
embryo queens have the same trait, an 
would assassinate one another if they to: 
were not restrained. Perhaps, after al! 
this unpleasant peculiarity may be an 
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INSECT 
ther mode of perpetuating the species 
ind the type of commonwealth life. It 
nforces the necessity for migration, and 
rives the old queen, and in due course 
er successors, the strongest inducement 
o colonize. 

The 


jueen of 


that 
insect 


anxiety centres upon the 
commonwealth does 
1ot spring from a sense of her value as a 
factor in government. In actual sover- 
ignty she is a mere figurehead. In fact, 
apian, formican, vespal, and _ termital 
government is not a monarchy, but a 
The queens of ants, 
bees, wasps, and termites wear the crown 
of maternity—no other. Queenhood is 
simply motherhood. 

It follows naturally that the highest 
‘oncern of such communities is the nur- 
ture of their young. Indeed, we may say 
that all the admirable economy of these 
model republics bears upon the whole- 
some nurture of children. The courtiers 
that encircle an ant queen and follow 
her in every movement with reverent 


an 


pure democracy. 


vigilance are simply watchers 
for the tiny atoms of life that 
she continually drops. 


They 
belong to the commonwealth, 
not to the mother. 

These eggs are at once 

seized and borne to the 
nurseries and 

committed to 

the nursing de 

tail. When 

hatched into 

larve they are 

fed, cleansed, 

exercised, and 
tended until they 
the pupa 
stage. If the 
funetion of ma- 
ternity is cen- 
tred in the 
jueen, the nurs- 
ing function is 
distributed 
throughout the 
entire citizen- 
ship. 

The commu- 
nal architecture 
bends to the 
vants of the 
nursery. Let us 


pass 
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look into the interior of a mound-making 
ant’s formicary. 
the 
woodman’s 


The cone has been cut 
the 
saw, 


summit to 


across base with a 
and one half 
rapidly removed with shovels and secat- 
tered far to every side. If you will look 
the fragments that litter the 
you will that, overwhelmed 
by this calamity, their chief 
for the 
are snatched from 


cross-cut 


among 
sward, see 
as they are 
concern is houseless progeny. 
Thess the ruins and 
carried to sheltered spots, where at once 
provisional nurseries are established. 
Turning to the remaining half of the 
cone, we have a section view of the in- 
terior. From the sun-baked roof down- 
ward the structure is honeyeombed with 
tubular galleries, which are the city 
streets that give ready communication 
with all parts. Here and there are cham- 
bers used as nurseries and living-rooms. 
This beautiful and complex system of 
works serves for the wholesome rearing 
of the formicary’s young. It tends to 
equalize the temperature. If warmth is 
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required, the larve are taken aloft next 
the sun. A cooler temperature is reached 
in the lower stories. If heavy rain im- 
perils health, the larve and pupe are 
shifted to the interior. If danger 
threatens at any point, they are carried 
to the opposite quarter. All this is made 
possible by the network of tubular streets 
and rooms that rise story above story 
from the ground to the domed roof, and 
which also serve for drainage and ven- 
tilation. The cradle and the nursery are, 
in an emmet commonwealth, the pivots 
upon which turns its entire life. And 
this is true of other social insects, 


Insects are scrupulously clean in their 
personal toilet, and often brush, comb, 
and wash themselves—a service for which 
they are admirably provided with natural 
implements. This habit is transferred 
to communal affairs. The streets within 
the city bounds and the gates and exter 
nal plaza and “country roads” leading 
into the foraging-fields—as with agri- 
cultural ants—are kept free from filth 
and obstructions that might gather filth. 
The constant washings and combings of 
baby ants by the nurses would satisfy 
the most fastidious maternal taste. One 
may not say that sanitation is an exact 
emmetonian science, but it certainly is 
an art thoroughly practised in every de- 
partment of the formicary, and brought 
to perfection as far as natural conditions 
will permit. Every insect citizen takes 
part in this service. All ants unite to 
keep their civie precincts clean. 

Turning to bees, whose habits can be 
more easily studied, one sees the same 
devotion to both personal cleanliness and 
public sanitation. A curious special ex- 
ample appears in the apian mode of ven- 
tilating. The air of a populous beehive 
is nearly as pure as the outside atmos- 
phere. Yet it is crowded with air- 
breathing insects, and has but one small 
opening for ventilation, and that the com- 
mon gateway, often obstructed by the 


entrance and egress of workers. How 
this result accomplished? By a deta 
of ventilators who proceed upon tl 
principle of the electrical fans that m« 
have invented to purify the air of crow 
ed shops, mills, and hospitals. The 
hook their feet to the floor and imitat 
the action of flight. The vibration « 
wings is so rapid that they can searcel 
be seen. A squad of twenty such self 
propelled vital fanning-machines can im 
part a vigorous motion by which fres] 
air is drawn in and the foul air expelled 
The ventilating gang is relieved every 
half-hour, and thus a continuous move 
ment is assured. 

The cells vacated by the matured be: 
pupe are thoroughly overhauled and 
cleaned before being used again. Th 
excreta of larve and all impurities ar 
scrupulously removed, and unmanageabl: 
obtruding bodies and material that ea 
not be disposed of piecemeal are carefu 
ly overlaid with layers of wax, and thu 
hermetically sealed up. 


Of course there is no personal propert 
among social insects. All things are in 
common. The honey stored in bee combs 
or in the crops of honey-ants is for pub 
lic use. Ants have developed the man 
like trait of tending domestie inse 
herds. According to Lord Avebury 
they even breed aphids from the egg: 
They certainly assemble them in the 
formicary bounds and diligently prote: 
them for the sake of a sweet exudatio 
called honey-dew. But there is no privat 
ownership of “ant-cows.” They are pub 
lic property, held and tended by the con 
monwealth for the common weal. Eve 
the contents of one’s own stomach ar 
not held for private use, but are subject 
to public demand. The nectar sucked by 
bees goes by regurgitation into the honey 
comb. The honey-dew gathered by ant 
is imparted by the same process to work 
ers and to nurses, and thence to larva 
and sexed dependents. 
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Pap Overholt 


BY ALICE 


P and down the long corn rows 

Pap Overholt guided the old mule 

and the small, rickety, inefficient 
plough, whose low handles bowed his tall, 
broad shoulders beneath the mild heat of 
4 mountain June sun, As he went—ever 
with a furtive eye upon the cabin—he 
muttered to himself, shaking his head: 

“Say I sha’n’ do hit. Say he don’t 
want me a-ploughin’ his co’n. My law! 
Whut you gwine do? Thar’s them chil- 
len—thar’s Huldy. They got to be fed— 
they *bleeged to have meat and _ bread. 
Ef 1 don’t—” 

Again he lifted his apprehensive glance 
toward the cabin; and this time it en- 
countered a figure stepping from the low 
doorway—a young fellow with an olive 
face, delicately cut features, black curling 
hair, the sleep still lingering in his dark 
eyes. He approached the fence — the 
sorry, broken fence,—put his hands upon 
it, and called sharply, “ Pap!” 

The old man released the plough-han- 
dies and came toward the youth, shrink- 
ing like a truant schoolboy called up 
for discipline. 

“Pap, this is the way you do me all 
the time—come an’ plough in my co’n 
when I don’t know nothin’ about hit 
when I don’t want hit done,—tryin’ to 
make everybody think I’m lazy and no 
‘count. Huldy tellin’ me I ought to be 
ashamed of myse’f, in bed while my po’ 
old pappy—'at hain’t ploughed a row of 
his own for years—is a-gittin’ my co’n 
outen the weeds.” 

The father stood, a chidden culprit. 
The boy had worked himself up to the 
desired point. 

“You jest do hit to put a shame on 
me. Now, Pap, you take that mule—” 

“W’y, Sammy,—w’y, Sammy honey, 
vou know Pappy don’t do it fer nair 
sech a reason. Hit don’t look no sech a 
thing—like you was shif’less an’ lazy. 
lfit jes look like Pappy got nothin’ to do, 

n’ love to come and give you a turn with 
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vo’ co’n; an’, Sammy honey,”—the good 
farmer for the moment getting the better 
of the timid, soft-hearted parent,—* hit 
is might’ly in the weeds, boy. Don’t you 
reckon I better jes 

The other began, “ I tell you—” 

“There, there! Ne’mine, Sammy. Ef 
you don’t want Pappy to plough no mo’, 
Pappy jes gwine to take the plough 
right outen the furrow and put old Beck 
up. Pappy gwine—” 

The boy turned away, his point made, 
and strolled back to the cabin. The old 
man, murmuring a mixture of apologies, 
assurances, and expostulations, went pa- 
thetically about the putting up of the 
mule, the setting away of the plough. 

Nobody knew when Pap Overholt began 
to be so called, nor when his wife had 
received the affectionate title of Aunt 
Cornelia. It was a naming that grew 
of itself. Forty years ago the pair had 
been married—John, a sturdy, sunny- 
tempered young fellow of twenty-one, six 
feet in his stockings, broad of shou'der, 
deep of chest, and with a name and a 
nature clean of all tarnish; Cornelia 
Blackshears, a typical mountain girl of 
the best sort. 

When, at the end of the first year, 
old Dr. Pastergood, who had ushered 
Cornelia herself into this world, turned 
to them with her first child in his arms, 
the young father stood by, controlling his 
great rush of primal joy, his boyish desire 
to do something noisy and violent; the 
mother looked first at her husband, then 
into the old doctor’s face, with eyes of 
passionate delight and appeal. He was 
speechless a moment, for pity. Then he 
said, gently: 

“ Hit’s gone, befo’ hit ever come to us, 
Cornely. Hit never breathed a breath 
of this werrisome world.” 

A man who had practised medicine in 
the Turkey Tracks for twenty-five years 

-a doctor among these mountain people, 
where poverty is the rule, hardship a con- 
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dition of life, and tragedy a fairly fa- 
miliar element, would have had his fibre 
well stiffened. ‘ The brave old 
paigner, had beside so many 
death-beds and so many birth-beds, and 
had many 
go, at the exits and entrances of life, met 
the matter stoutly and without flinching. 
His stoic air, his words of passive accept- 
ance, laid a calm upon the first outburst 
of bitter grief the young 
creatures. Later, when John had gone 
to do the chores, the old doctor still sat 
by Cornelia’s bed. He the girl’s 
his—an unusual demonstration 
of feeling mountaineer 


cam- 
who sat 


seen so many come and so 


from two 


took 
hand in 
for a and said 
to her, gently, 

* Cornely, 
there’ll 
you, honey.” 

The stricken girl fastened her eyes 
upon his in dumb pain and protest. She 
said nothing, the wound was too deep; 
only her lips quivered pitifully and the 
tears ran down upon the pillow. 

“ Now, now, honey, don’t ye go to fret 
that-a-way. W’y, Cornely, ye was made 
for a mother; the Lord made ye for such 

an’ do ve ‘low ’at He don’t know what 
He’s a-gwine to do with the work of His 
hands? ‘ For mo’ air the children of the 


there won’t never be no 


mo’ be nair another baby to 


desolate ’—don’t ye know Scripter says? 


than of them that has many. Lord love 
ye, honey, girl, you’ll be mother to a minny 
and a minny. They air a-comin’; the 
Lord’s a-sendin’ ’em. W’y, honey,—you 
and John will have children gathered 
around you—” 

The one ery broke forth from Cornelia 
which she ever uttered through all her 
long grief of childlessness: “ Oh, but, Dr. 
Pastergood, I wanted mine—my own— 
and John’s! Oh, I reckon it was idolatry 
the way I felt in my heart; I thought, to 
have a little trick—bone o’ my bone, flesh 
o’ «ny flesh—look up at me with John’s 
eyes—” A sob choked her utterance, and 
never again was it resumed. 

In the years that followed, the pair— 
already come to be called Pap Overholt 
and Aunt Cornely—well fulfilled the old 
doetor’s prophecy. The very next year 
after their baby was laid away, John’s 
older brother, Jeff, lost his wife, and the 
three little children Mandy left were 
brought at once to them, remaining in 
peace and welfare for something over a 
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(Jeff was a widower 
making the place blithe with their laug! 
ter and their play. Then their fath 
married, and they were taken to the n« 
He Overholt 
that paternal instin 

with John. Three times this thing ha; 
pened. Three times Jeff buried a wif 

and the little Jeff Overholts, with r 
cruited ranks, were brought to Aw 
Cornelia and Pap John. When Jeff mar 
ried his fourth wife—Zulena Spivey, 

powerful, vital, affluent creature, of a 
unusual type for the mountains,—and the 
children . (there nine of them by 
this time) went to live with their ste; 
mother, whose physique and disposition 
promised a 


year elreumspect 


home. was an too, a 


shared powerful 


were 


longer tenure than any 
her predecessors, Pap and Aunt Cornelia 
sat upon the lonely hearth and assured 
each other with that never again 
would take their home 
their lives, as their very own, any chil- 
dren upon whom they could have no 
sure claim. 


tears 


they into and 


“Tell ye, Cornely, this thing o’ wind- 
in’ yer heart-strings around and around 
a passel o’ chaps for a year or so and 
then havin’ ’em tore out—well, hit takes 
a mighty considerable chunk o’ yer heart 
along with ’em.” And the wife, looking 
at him with wet eyes, nodded an assent. 

It was next May that Pap Overholt, 
who had been doing some hauling over 
as far as Big Turkey Track, returned 
one evening with a little figure perched 
beside him the high wagon 
“The Lord sent him, honey,” he said. 
and handed the child down to his wife. 
“Tle ain’t got a livin’ soul on this earth 
to lay claim to him. He is ourn as much 
as ef he was flesh and bone of us. |! 
even tuck out the papers.” 

That evening, the two sitting watching 
the little dark face in its sleep, Pap told 
his story. Driving across the flank of 
Yellow Old Bald, beyond Lost Cabin, h: 
had passed a woman with five children 
sitting beside the road in Big Buck Gap. 

“Cornely, she looked like a picture out 
of a book,” whispered Pap. “ This chap’s 
the livin’ image of her. Portugee blood 
a touch o’ that melungeon tribe from 
over in the Fur Cove. She had a little 
smooth face shaped like a aig; that cur!) 
hair hangin’ clean to her waist, dark 
like this baby’s, but with the sun a!! 


on seat. 








Half-tone plate engraved by G. F. Smith 
A LITTLE FIGURE PERCHED BESIDE HIM 








wire! 


through it; thes« eyebrows © his’n that’s 
lifted in the o his forred, like he 
cain’t see onkindness was did 
him: and little slim hands and feet; all 
mighty furrin to the mountains. 
lift—she was goin’ to Hepzibah, 
huntin’ fer kind o’ 
heard could be got there; 


middle 
why som 


I give 
er a 
some charity she’d 
and this little 
trick he tuck to me right then.” 

The woman bent over and looked long 
at the small olive face, so delicately cut, 
the damp rings of hair on his forehead, 

» tragic lift of the brows above the nose 
the thin-lipped mouth. 
baby,” she murmured; then lifted 
“ An’ how 
she—did 


bridge, scarlet 
“ My 
her glance with the question: 
come ye to have him? Did 
that womern 

“No, no.” "Twas this-a-way,” Pap in- 
terrupted her. “ When I came back from 
sig Turkey Track, I went down through 
Hepzibah—I couldn’t git this chap’s eyes 

ner his little hands—out o’ my head; I 
found myse’f a-studyin’ on ‘em the hull 
enjurin’ time. 
thar. 


She was dead when I got 
She’d died to Squire Cannon’s, and 
they was a-passellin’ out the chillen 
No sooner I put 
foot on the po’ch ‘n this little soul come 
‘W’y, here’s 
I tole you-all I did have 


look sce 


‘mongst the neighbors. 


a-runnin’ to me, an’ says: 
ny pappy, now. 


a pappy. Now here he is.’ 


Then he peeked up at me, and he put up 


his little arms, an’ he says, jest as petted, 
and yit a little skeered, he says, ‘ Take 
me, pappy.” When T tuck him up, he 
grabbed me round the neck and dug his 
little into mine. Then he looked 
around at all the folks, and sort o’ shiv- 
ered, and put his face back in my neck 

still ez a little possum when you've 
killed the old ones an’ split up the tree 
an’ drug out the nest.” 

Both with tears now. 
Pap went on:°“I had the papers made 
right out—I knowed you'd say yes, Cor- 
nely. Tle’s Samuel Ephraim Overholt. 
A-comin’ home, the little weenty chap 
looks up at me suddent an’ axes, ‘Is 
they a mammy to we-all’s house whar we 
Lord! Lord!” Pap shook his 
head gently, as signifying the utter in- 
adequacy of mere words, 

Little Sammy grew and thrived in the 
Overholt home. The tiny rootlets of his 
avid, uneonscious baby life he thrust out 
in all directions through that kind soil, 


faces were wet 


voin’ now ?’ 
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sucking, sucking, grasping, laying ho 
litt 
material and spiritu 
More keen and capable to penetrate wi 
those thready little fibres than th 
resistible water-seeking tap-root of 
cottonwood or the mesquite of the plair 
more pows rful to clasp and to hold t} 
the cablelike roots of the rock-embrac 
cedar. The little new 
much living sunshine, witchi 
brilliant, erratic in disposition as he 
singular and beautiful in his form 
coloring, but always irresistibly end 
ing, dangerously winning. When he 
been Sammy Overholt only two weeks, 
sat at table with his parents one day 
scornfully rejected the little plate 
was put before him. 

“No!” he cried, sharply. “No, 1 
I won’t have it—ole nassy plate!” 

“W’y, W’y, Sammy,” depr 
cated “that’s own litt] 
plate that mammy washed for you. Yo 
mustn’t call it naisty.” 

“Tit 


Samuel. 


drawing to him and his great 


' 
neeas sustenance 


member was 


gay, 


baby! 


Cornelia, yo’ 


insisted 
“Tlit got ’pecks—see!” and th 


air nassy,” voung 
small finger pointed to some minute flay 
in the ware which showed as little dots 
on the white surface. 

Cornelia, who, though mild and serene, 
was possessed of firmness and a sense of 
justice, would have had the matter fairl) 
settled. “He ort not to eut up this-a 
way, John,” she urged. “ He ort to tak 
his little plate and behave hisse’f; ’r els: 
he ort to be spanked,—he really ort, John, 
in jestice to the child.” 

But John was of 
“Law, Cornely! 


another mould 
Hit’s jest baby-doin’s 
The idee o’ him a-settin’ up ’at yo’ dishes 
ain’t clean! That shore do beat all!” 
And he had executed an exchange 
plates under Cornelia’s deprecating eyes 
And so the matter went. 

Again, upon a June day, Sammy was 
at play with the scion of the only ne- 
gro family which had ever been known 
in all the Turkey Track regions. Th 
Southern mountaineers have little affinity, 
socially or politically, with the people of 
the settlements. There were never any 
slaveholders among them, and the few 
isolated negroes were treated with almost 
perfect equality by the simple-minded 
mountain dwellers. 

“Sammy honey, you an’ Jimmy mus 





iould 
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PAP OVERHOLT. 


cVar up yo litter he Fe. Don't leave it 


on mammy’s nice flo’, Hit’s mighty nigh 
supper-time. Cl’ar up now, ‘fo’ Pap 
py comes.” 


Sammy stiffened his little figure to a 
startling rigidity. “I ain’t a-goin’ to 
work!” he flung out. “ Let him do it; 


he’s a nigger!” And this was the last 
word of the argument. 

This was Sammy—handsome, graceful, 
exceedingly winning, sudden and _ pas 
sionate, disdaining like a young zebra the 
yoke ot labor, and, when crossed, absolute- 
ly he yond all reason or bounds; the life of 
every gathering of young people as lh 
grew up; much made of, deferred to, 
sought after, vet everywhere blamed as 
undutiful and ungrateful. 

“Oh, I do p’intedly wish the neighbors 
would leave us alone,” sighed Pap Over- 
holt, when these reports came to him. 
“As ef I didn’t know what I wanted 
as ef I eouldn’t raise my own chile; and 
as he said this he ever avoided Aunt 
Cornelia’s honest eye. 

It was when Sammy was eighteen, the 
best dressed, the best horsed—and the 
idlest—to be found from. Little Turkey 
Track to the Fur Cove, from Tatum’s to 
Big Buck Gap—that he went one day, 
riding his sorrel filly, down to Hepzibah, 
ostensibly to do some errands for Aunt 
Cornelia, but in faet simply in search of 
a good time. The next day Bley. Straly, 
a rifle over his shoulder and a couple of 
hounds at heel, stopped a momen: at the 
chopping-block where Pap was splitting 
some kindling. 

“T was a-passin’,” he explained—* I] 
was jest a-passin’, an’ T ‘lowed I'd drap in 
an’ tell ye *bout Sammy. Hit better be me 
than somebody ’at likes to carry mean tales 
and wants to watch folks suffer.” Aunt 
Cornelia was beside her husband now. 

“No, no,” Blev. answered the look 
on the two faces; “ nothin’ ain’t the mat- 
ter of Sammy. He’s jest married—that 
little Huldy Frew ’at’s been waitin’ on 
table at Aunt Randy Card’s ho-tel. You 
know, Aunt Cornely, she is a mighty 
pretty little trick—and there ain’t nothin’ 
bad about the gal. I jest knowed you and 
Pap ’ud feel mighty hurt over Sammy 
doin’ you-all like you was cruel to him 
—like he had to run away to git mar- 
ried; and T ‘lowed I better come and tell 
you fust.” 


The “litthe Huldy gal” was, as Blev. 
Straly had described her, a mighty pretty 
little trick, and nothing bad about her. 
The orphan child of poor mountaineers, 
hound out since the death of her parents 
when she was ten years old, she had been 
two years now working for Aunt Randy 
Card, who kept the primitive hotel at 
Ilepzibah. Even in this remote region 
Iluldy showed that wonderful 
pressible 


that irre 
upward impulse of young fem- 
inine America, that instinetive afhnity 
for the finer things of life, that mptwel- 
lous understanding of graces and refine- 
ments, and that pathetic and persistent 
groping after them which is the marked 
characteristic of America’s daughters. 
The child was not yet sixteen, a fair lit- 
tle thing with soft ashen Lair and honest 
gray eyes, the pink upon her cheek like 
that of a New England girl. 

At first this marriage—which had been 
so unkindly conducted by Sammy, used 
by him apparently as a weapon of affront 

seemed to bring with it only good, 
only happiness. The boy was more con- 
tented at home, less wayward, and the 
feeling of apprehension that had dwelt 
continually in the hearts of Pap and 
Aunt Cornelia ever since his adolescence 
now slept. The little Huldy—her own 
small cup apparently full of happiness 
was all affectionate gratitude and do- 
cility. She healed the bruises Sammy 
made, poured balm in the wounds he in- 
flieted; she was sunny, obedient, grateful 
enough for two. 

But a new trait was developed in 
Sammy’s nature—perversity. Life was 
made smooth to his feet: the things he 
needed—even the things which he mere- 
ly desired—were procured and brought to 
him. Love brooded above and around 
him—timid, chidden, but absolute, ador- 
ing. Nothing was left him—no ocecupa- 
tion was offered for his energies—but to 
resent these things, to quarrel with his 
benefits. And now the quarrel began. 

Its outcome was this: Toward the end 
of the first year of the marriage, upon 
a bleak, forbidding March day—a day 
of bitter wind and icy sleet,—there rode 
one to the Overholt door who called upon 
Pap and Aunt Cornelia to hitch up and 
come with all possible haste to old Eph’m 
Blackshears, Cornelia’s father —a man 
who had lived to fourseore, and who now 
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lay at his last, asking for his daughter, 
his baby chile, Cornely. 

For days Sammy had been in a very ill 
promising mood; but he brightened as the 
foster-parents drove away in the bleak, 
gray, hostile Huldy helping 
Aunt Cornelia to dress and make ready, 
tucking her lovingly into the wagon and 
beneath the thick old quilt which was 
spre ad across their knees. 

The elder woman yearned over the girl 
mother’s compassionate tender- 
Both Aunt and Pap 
John looked with a passionate, delighted 
when they would have 
their own child’s baby upon their hearth. 
It was the notable marks of this 
tenderness, of this joyous anticipation, 
which Sammy had begun to resent—the 
gifts and the labors showered upon the 
relation to her coming 
importance, which he had barely come 
short of refusing and repelling. “ Whose 
wife is she, I’d like to know? Looks like 
| eain’t do nothin’ for my own woman 

a-givin’ an’ a-givin’ to Huldy, like she 
was some po’ white trash, some beggar!” 
But he had only “sulled,” as his mother 
called it, never quite able to reach the 
point he desired of actually flinging the 
care, the gifts, and the loving labors back 
in the foster-parents’ faces. 

Pappy Blackshears passed away quietly 
in the evening; and when he had been 
made ready for his grave by Cornelia’s 
hands, her anxiety for the little daughter 
at home would not let her remain longer. 

“T’m jest ’bleeged to go to Huldy,” she 
explained to the relatives and neighbors 
gathered at the old Blackshears place. 
“ T p’intedly dassent to leave her over one 
night—and not a soul with her but Sam- 
my, and he nothin’ but a chile—and not 
a neighbor within a mild of our place— 
and sech a night! Pap and me we'll hitch 
up an’ mak’ ’as’e back to Huldy. ‘We'll 
be here to the funeral a Sunday—but I 
dassent to stay away from Huldy nair 
another hour now.” And so, at ten 
o'clock that bitter night, Pap and Aunt 
Cornelia came hurrying home. 

As the wagon drove up the mountain 
trail to the house, the hounds came bell- 
ing joyously to meet them; but no light 
gleamed cheerfully from the windows; no 
door was flung gayly open; no little 
Huldy cried out her glad greeting. 


forenoon, 


with a 


ness, Cornelia 
anticipation to 
more 


young wife in 
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formless apprehensions, Pa 
the lifted Cornel 
down, and dreading they knew not what 
the two 
hand, 


Filled 


with 
over wheel, 


holding hy each othe 
the 


shrinking and reluctant. 


went, 
and entered 
They blew th 
smouldering coals to a little flame, pile: 
on light-wood till the broad blaze roll 
up the chimney, then looked about, N 
living soul was in any Final) 
Cornelia caught sight of a bit of pape 
stuck upon the high mantel. She 
it down, and the two read slowly 


opened door, 


room, 


tor 
ana 
laboriously together the few lines writte: 
in Sammy’s hand: 

“T ain’t going to allow my wife to live 
off any man’s charity. I ain’t going to 
be made to look like nothing in the eyes 
of people any longer. I’ve taken my wif 
to my own place, where I can support 
her myself. I had to borrow your ox 
cart and steers to move with, and Iuldy 
made bring things said 
mother had give her, but I'll pay all this 
back, and more, for I intend to be inde- 
pendent and not live on any man’s bounty. 

Respectfully, your son, 
SAMUEL.” 


me some she 


The two old faces, pallid and grief 


struck, confronted each other in the 
shaken radiance of the pine fire. 

“Oh, my po’ chile, my po’ little Huldy! 
Whar? His own place! My law! 
whar? Whar has he drug that little soul ?” 

An intuition flashed into Pap Over- 
holt’s mind. He grasped his wife’s arm. 
“W’y, Cornely,” he cried, “hit’s that 
cabin on The Bench! Don’t ye know, 
honey? I give him that land when he 
was sixteen year old,—time he brung the 
prize home from the school 
the settlemint.” 

“The Bench! Oh, Lord—The Bench! 
W’y, hit ‘ll be the death of her. John, 
we cain’t git to her too quick.” And sh« 
ran from cupboard to press, from press 
to chest, from chest to bureau drawer, 
piling into John’s arms the flask of 
brandy, the homely medicines, the warm 
garments, such bits of food as she could 
catch up that were palatable and portable. 
Pap, with more vulnerable emotions and 
less resolute nature, was incapable of 
speech; he could only suffer dumbly. 

Arrived at the abandoned eabin on The 
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Bench, the picture that greeted them 
crushed Pap’s soft heart to powder, but 
roused in Aunt Cornelia a rage that 
would have resulted in a sharp settlement 
with Sammy, had it not been that, now 
as always, to reach the offender a blow 
must go through that same pitiful heart 
if John’s, The young people had not long 
been at the cabin when the parents ar- 
rived. The little Huldy, moaning pite- 
ously, with a stricken, terrified look in 
her big, childish eyes, was crouched 
upon the floor beside a rickety chair. 
Sammy, sullen and defiant, was at the 
desolate hearth, fumbling with unskilled 
hands at the sodden chunks of wood he 
had there gathered. 

The situation was past words. Pap, 
after one look at Hluldy, went about the 
fire-building, the slow tears rolling down 
his cheeks. While Aunt Cornelia brought 
the bedding, the warm blankets and wrap- 
pings, and made the little suffering crea- 
ture a comfortable couch, Pap wrought 
at the forlorn, gaping fireplace like a 
suffering giant. When the leaping flames 
danced and shouted up the chimney till 
the whole cabin was filled with the phys- 
ical joy of their light and warmth, when 
steaming coffee and the hastily fetched 
food had been served to the others, and 
the little wife lay quietly for the moment, 
the two elders talked together outside 
where a corner of the cabin cut off the 
driving sleet. Then Sammy was _ in- 
cluded, and another council was held, 
this time of three. 

No. He would not budge. That was 
his wife. A fellow that was man enough 
to have a wife ought to be man enough 
to take keer of her. He wasn’t going 
to have his child born in the house of 
charity. There was no _ thoroughfare. 
Sammy was allowed to withdraw, and 
the council of two was resumed. As : 
result of its deliberations, Pap John 
drove away through the darkness and the 
sleet. By midnight two trips had been 
made between the big double log house 
at the Overholt place and the wretched 
cabin on The Bench, and all that Sammy 
would suffer to be brought to them or 
done for them had been brought and done. 
The cabin was, in a very humble way, 
inhabitable. There was food and a small 
provision for the immediate present. 
And here, upon that wild March night 


of sereaming wind and sleet, and with 
only Aunt Cornelia as doctor and nurse, 
Huldy’s child was born, 

And now a new order of things began. 
Sammy’s energies appeared to be devoted 
to the thwarting of Pap Overholt’s care 
and benefits. There should be no cow 
brought to the cabin; and so Pap John, 
who was getting on in years now, and 
had long since given up hard, active work, 
hastened from his bed at four o’elock in 
the morning, milked a cow, and carried 
the pail of fresh milk to Huldy and the 
baby, furtively, apologetically. The food, 
the raiment, everything had to be smug- 
gled into the house little by little, ex- 
plained, apologized for. The land on The 
Bench was rich alluvial soil. Sammy, in 
his first burst of independence, ploughed 
it (borrowing mule and plough from a 
neighbor—the one neighbor ever known 
to be on ill terms with Pap Overholt), 
and planted it tocorn. He put in a little 
garden, too; while Pap had achieved the 
establishment of a small colony of hens 
(every one of whom, it appeared, laid two 
or three eggs each day—at least that was 
the way the count «name out). 

The baby thri 
the grief, the perverse 


conscious of all 
ruelty, the baffled, 
defeated tenderness about her, and was 
the light of Pap Overholt’s doting eyes, 
the delight of Aunt Cornelia’s heart. 
When she was eighteen months old, and 
could toddle about and run to meet them, 
und chattered that wonderful language 
which these two hearts of love had all 
their lives yearned to hear—the dialect 
of babyhood,—the twin boys came to the 
cabin on The Bench. And Pap Over- 
holt’s lines were harder than ever. Cor- 
nelia had sterner stuff in her. She would 
have called a halt. 

“Oh, John!” she expostulated finally, 
when she saw her husband come home 
crestfallen one day, with a ham which 
Sammy had detected him smuggling into 
the cabin and ordered back, —“ John 
honey, ef you was to stop toting things 
to the cabin and let it all alone—not 
pester with it another—” 

“Cornely, Cornely!” cried Pap John, 
“vou know Sammy cain’t no mo’ keep a 
wife and chillen than a peckerwood kin. 
W’y, they’d starve! Huldy and the chaps 
would jest p’intedly starve.” 

“No, they won’t, John. Ef you could 
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master yo’ own soft heart—ef you could 
stay away (like he’s tole ye a minny a 
time to do, knowin’ ’at you was safe not 
to mind him)—Sammy would stop this 
here foolishness. He’d come to his senses 
ind be thankful for what the Lord sent, 
like other people. W’y, John—” 

“Cornely honey—don’t. Don’t ye say 
another word. I tell ye, this last year 
there’s a feelin’ in my throat and in my 
breast—hyer,”—he laid his hand pathet- 
eally over his heart,—“a cur’us, gone, 
flutterin’ feelin’. And when Sammy 
rars up and threatens he’ll take Huldy 
ind the chaps—you know,”’—he finished 

th a gesture of the hand and a glance 

f unspeakable pain,—“ when he does that 
r way, or something comes at me sudden 
ke that—that we may lose ’em, hit 
seems like—right hyer,”—and his hand 
went again to his heart,—* that I can’t 
bear it—that hit ’ll take my life.” 

This was the last time Cornelia ever 
emonstrated with Pap John. She had 
a little talk with the new doctor from 
Hepzibah who had succeeded old Dr. 
Pastergood; and after that John was add- 
ed to the list of her anxieties. He might 
irry the miik to the cabin on The 
Bench; he might slip in, when he deemed 
Sammy away—or asleep—and plough the 
rn; she saw the tragic folly of it, but 
must be silent. And so on that par- 
ticular June morning, when Pap had put 
up the mule, clambered down the short- 
cut footway from The Bench to the old 
house, stopping several times to shake his 


head again and murmur to himself— 
“Whut you gwine do? There’s them 


chaps; there’s Huldy. Mustn’t plough his 
co’n; mustn’t take over air cow. Whut 
you gwine do?”—Aunt Cornelia’s seeing 
eye noted his perturbation the moment 
he came in at the door. With tender 
guile she built up a considerable argu- 
ment in the matter of a quarterly meeting 
which was approaching—the grove quar- 
terly, in which Pap John was unfailingly 
interested, and during which there were 
always from two to half a dozen preach- 
ers, old and young, staying with them. 
So she led him away—ever so little away 
from his ever-present grief. 

It was the next day that he said to 
her, “ Cornely, I p’intedly ain’t gwine to 
uffer this hyer filechin’ 0’ co’n them 
fusons is a-keepin’ up on me.” 
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“Ts the Fusons a-stealin’ yo’ co’n, 
John?” she responded, in surprise. “ W’y, 
they got a-plenty, ain’t they?” 

“ Well, no, not adzactly,—that is to say, 
Buck Fuson ain’t got a-plenty. He too 
lazy and shif’less to make co’n of his 
own; and he like too well to filch co’n 
from them he puts his spite on. Buck 
Fuson he tuck a spite at me, last time 
the raiders was up atter that Fuson hide- 
out; jes set up an’ swore ’at I’d gin 
the word to ’em. You see, honey, he 
makes him up a spite that-a-way—jes 
out o’ nothin’—’cause hit’s sech a handy 
thing to have around when he comes to 
want co’n. Thar’s some one already 
purvided to steal from—some one ’at’s 
done him a injury.” 

“Pappy! W’y, Johnny honey, sakes 
alive! What air ye ever a-gwine to do 
‘long o’ that there thing?’ For the old 
man had laboriously fetched out a rusty 
wolf-trap, and was now earnestly inspect- 
ing and overhauling it. 

“Whut am I a-gwine to do ‘long o’ 
this hyer, Cornely? W’y, I am jes p’int- 
edly a-gwine to set it in my grain-room. 
Buck Fuson air a bad man, honey. 
There’s two men’s blood to his count. 
They cain’t nothin’ be done to him for 
nair a one of ’em—you know, same’s I 
do—'’ca’se hit cain’t be proved in a co’t 
o law. But I kin ketch him in this 
meanness with this hyer little jigger, 
and I’m a-gwine to do hit, jest ez sure 
ez my name’s John Overholt!” 

“Oh, Pappy! A leetle bit o’ co’n fer 
a man’s chillen—” 

“ Now, Cornely honey, that’s a womern! 
Buck Fuson is the wrong kind o’ man to 
have round. He’s ben a-stealin’ my co’n 
now fer two weeks and mo’. Ef I kin 
ketch him right out, and give him a fa’r 
shamin’, he’ll quit the Turkey Tracks 
fer good. So fer as Elmiry and the chaps 
is consarned, they’ll be better off without 
Buck ’n what they is with him.” 

At this moment Aunt Cornelia cried 
out joyously, “Oh, thar’s my chile!” and 
ran to meet her daughter-in-law. The 
little girl—Cornelia the second—could 
navigate bravely by herself now, and 

Huldy was carrying the lusty twin boys. 
In the flutter of delight over this stolen 
visit, the ugly wolf-trap threat was for- 
gotten. It had been a month and more 
since Sammy had set foot in his parents’ 
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house. It had gone all over both Turkey 
I'racks that Sam Overholt declared he 
would never darken Pap Overholt’s door 
again—Pap Overholt, who had tried to 
make a pauper of him, loading him with 
gifts and benefits, like he was shif’less, no- 
‘count white trash! The little Huldy re- 
ported him gone to Far Canaan, over 
beyond Big Turkey Track, in the matter 
of some employment, which he had not 
deigned to make clearer to his wife. He 
would not be back until the day after 
to-morrow; and meantime she might stay 
with the old folks two whole days and 
nights! In the severe school to which 
life had put her, the littlke Huldy had 
developed an astonishing amount of char- 
acter, of shrewdness, and perception, and 
a very fair philosophy of her own. To 
the elder woman’s sad observation that it 
was mighty strange what made Sammy 
so “onthankful” and so “ha’sh” to his 
pappy, who had done so much for him, 
Huldy responded, 

“No, Aunt Cornely, hit ain’t strange, 
not a bit.” 

“Ain’t strange? 
do you mean ?” 

“W’y, don’t you know, Aunt Cornely, 
ef he do Pappy that-a-way, when Pappy 
do so much fer him, then he don’t have 
to be thankful. When everybody’s a-tell- 
in’ him, ‘ Yo’ pap’s so kind, yo’ pap does 
everything for you; look like you cain’t 
be good enough to him,’ he ’bleeged to 
find some way to shake off all that thank- 
fulness ’at’s sech a burden to him. And 
so when Pappy come a-totin’ milk, an’ 
a-totin’ pork, an’ a-ploughin’ his co’n 
outen the weeds, w’y, Sammy jest draw 
down his face an’ look black at Pappy, 
and make like fk? mad at him—like he 
don’t want none o’ them things—like 
Pappy jest pesterin’ round him fer nothin’ 
but meanness. Now mind, Aunt Cor- 
nely, I ain’t say Sammy knows this his 
own se’f. But I studied Sammy mighty 
well, an’ J know. Sammy gittin’ tell he 
do me the same way. I wait on him 
hand and foot; I cook his bacon jest like 
he tol’ me you did it fer him. I fix every- 
thing the best I kin (and mebby all three 
of the chillen a-cryin’ after me); and 
when he come in and see it all ready, and 
see how hard I got it, and seem like 
there’s a call fer him to be thankful, then 
Sammy jest turns on hit all. He draw 


Huldy child, what 


down his face at me and he say, bla 
like: ‘1 don’t want no bacon—what 
you fix that shirt for that-a-way? 1 
away that turnip sallet—I cain’t 
nothin’ like I want it. Then, 
know,” with a little smile up into 
other’s face, half pitiful, half sauc 
“then, you know, Sammy don’t hay: 
be thankful. Hit was all done wrong 

It was the next evening — Satu: 
evening. The entire household (w! 
included Elder Justice and two y 
preachers from Big Turkey Track, 
Brother Tarbush, one of the new exh 
ers) had returned from the afterno 
meeting in the grove. Supper had be 
eaten and cleared away. The babies 
been put to sleep; the two women 
the five men—all strong and _strik 
types of the Southern mountaineer—w: 
gathered for the evening reading 
prayer. Elder Justice, now near 
eighty years old, a beautiful and v 
erable person, had opened the big Bil 
and after turning the leaves a moment 
raised his grave, rugged face and read 
“<« Therefore will I divide him a porti 
with the great, and he shall divide th 
spoil with the strong; because he hat! 
poured out his soul unto death.’ ” 

He paused, and on the intense st 
ness which followed the ceasing of | 
voice—the silence of evening in the dec} 
mountains—there broke a long, sh: 
agonized scream. 

As every one of the little circle lea; 
to his feet, Aunt Cornelia’s eyes soug 
her husband’s face, and his hers. After 
that grinding, terrible cry, the stilln 
of the night was unstirred. Pap Over- 
holt sprang to the hearth—where even 
the midsummer months a log smoulc 
throughout the day, to be brightened int 
a cheery blaze mornings and evenings 
seized a brand, one or two of the other 
following his example, and ran through 
the doorway, across the little chip-) 
making for the low-browed log barn 
the grain-room beside it. 

None who witnessed that scene ever 
forgot it. Each one told it afterward 
his own way, declaring that not whil 
he lived could the remembrance of 
pass from his mind. Pap Overholt’s ta! 
figure leaped crouching through the low 
doorway, and next instant lifted the blaz- 
ing brand high above his head; the other: 
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followed, doing the same. There by the 
erain-bin, with ashy countenance and 
shaking limbs, the sweat of anguish upon 
his forehead, his eyes roving dumbly 
around the circle of faces revealed by the 
lickering light of the brands—there with 
the dreadful wolf-trap (locked by its 

iain to a stanchion) hanging to his 
vht arm, its fangs bitten through and 
through the flesh, stood Sammy. 

Pap Overholt’s mind refused at first 
to understand. He had known (with that 
ort of moral assurance which makes a 
thing as real to us as the evidence of the 
enses themselves) that it was Buck Fu- 

n who had been stealing his grain. He 
had set his trap to catch Buck Fuson; 
ot instantly could the mere sight of his 

es convince him that the trapped thief 
as the petted, adored, perverse son, 
ho had refused his father’s bounty 
hen it had seemed the little wife and 
babies must starve. When he did realize, 
the ery that burst from his heart brought 
ears to all the eyes looking upon him. 
Down went the tall, broad figure, down 

to the dust of the grain-room floor. 
\nd there Pap Overholt grovelled on his 
ees, his white head almost at the thief’s 
feet, erying, erying that old cry of 
David’s: “Oh, Sammy, my son! My 
n, Sammy! An’ I wouldn’t ’a’ touched 
hair o’ his head. My God! have mercy 
my soul, that would ’a’ fed him my 
heart’s blood—an’ he wouldn’t take bite 
rv sup from my hand. Oh, Sammy! 
vhat did you want to do this to yo’ po’ 
old pappy fer?” 

Elder Justice, quick and efficient at 
eighty years, had sprung to the lad’s 
right arm, two of the younger men close 
after. Aunt Cornelia held her piece of 
blazing light-wood for them while they 
cut away the sleeve and made ready to 
bear apart the powerful jaws of the trap. 
The litthe Huldy had said never a word. 
Iler small, white face was strained; but 
t did not bear the marks of shock 
and of horror that were written on 
every other countenance there. When 
they had grasped jaws and lever, and 
Elder Justice’s kind voice murmured, 
“Mind now, Sammy. Hold firm, son; 


we air a-gwine to pull ’em back. Brace 
yo’se’f,” the boy’s haggard eyes sought 
his mother’s face. 

“ Le’ me take it, Aunt Cornely,” whis- 
pered Huldy, loosing the light-wood from 
the elder woman’s hand and leaving her 
free. And the next moment Sammy’s 
left hand was clasped tight in his moth- 
er’s; he turned his face round to her 
broad breast and hid it there; and there 
he sobbed and shook as the savage jaws 
came slowly back. 


That strange hour worked a complete 
revolution in the lives of the little fam- 
ily in the cabin on The Bench and those 
in the big, hospitable Pap Overholt 
home. Sammy had “ met up with” pun- 
ishment at last; he had encountered dis- 
cipline; and the change it wrought upon 
him was almost beyond belief. The spell 
which this winning, wayward, perverse 
creature had laid upon Pap Overholt’s 
too affectionate, too indulgent nature was 
dissolved in that terrible hour. He was 
no more to the father now than a trouble- 
some boy who had been most trying and 
not very satisfactory. The ability to 
wring the hearts of those who wished to 
benefit him had passed from Sammy; but 
it is only fair to say that the wish to do 
so seemed to be no longer his. While 
his arm was still in a sling, before he 
had yet raised his shamed eyes to 
meet the eyes of those about him, 
Pap Overholt cheerfully put old Ned 
and Jerry to the big ox-wagon and 
bodily removed the little household 
from The Bench to the home which had 
been so long yearning for them. 

Now, at last, he was Pap Overholt in- 
deed. The little Huldy, whose burden 
of gratitude for two had seemed to Aunt 
Cornelia so grievous a one, was a daugh- 
ter after any man’s heart, and her brood 
of smiling children were a wagon-load 
which Pap John hauled with joy and 
pride to and from the settlement, to the 
circus—ay, every circus that ever showed 
its head within a day’s drive of Little 
Turkey Track,—to meetin’, to grove quar- 
terlies, in response to every call of neigh- 
borliness, or of mere amusement. 


— 
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CHAPTER IX 
ILES ARDEN, having ridden far 
as required the tale of miles 
from the tavern of the Triple 
Tun, came, upon a sunshiny afternoon 


of early spring, to an oak knoll where 
one might halt to admire a fair picture 
of an old house set in old gardens. Old 
were the trees that shadowed it, and ivy 
darkened all its walls; without sound, a 
listless beauty breathed beneath the pale 
blue skies; for all the sunshine and the 
bourgeoning of the spring, the picture 
seemed but sombrely rich, but sadly 
To the lips of a light-of-heart 
there was that in its quality had brought 
a sigh: as for Arden, when he had check- 
ed his horse, he looked upon the scene 
with a groan; then presently, for very 


sweet. 


mirthlessness, laughed. 

“That day,” he said to himself with 
a grimace—“ that day when we forsook 
our hawking, and dismounting on this 
knoll, planned for him his new house! 
There should be the front, there the 
tower, there the great room where the 
Queen should lie when she made progress 
through these ways! All to be built 
when, like a tiercel-gentle to his wrist, 
came more fame, more gold!” 

The speaker turned in his saddle and 
looked about him with a rueful smile. 

“T on yonder mossy stone, and Sid- 
ney, chin in hand, full length beneath 
that oak, and he standing there, his 
arm about the neck of his gray! 
And what says monsieur the traitor? 
‘IT like it well as it stands, nor will I 
tear down what my forefathers built. 
Plain honor and plain truth are the 
walls thereof, and encompassed by them, 
the Queen’s Grace may lie down with 
Brave words, traitor! Gulls, 
gulls (saith the world), friend Sidney! 
For a modicum of thy judgment, Solo- 
mon, King of Jewry, I would give (an 
he would bestow it upon me) my cousin 
the Earl’s great ruby!” 


pride.’ 
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He laughed again, then sighed, 
gathering up his reins, left th 
eminence and trotted on through 
and shade to a vacant, ruinous lodg: 
a twilit avenue, 


silent and sad ben 
the heavy interlacing of leafy bous 
Closing the vista rose a squat doory 
ivy - hung; and tumbled upon the g 
beside it, attacking now a great | 
and now a russet pippin, lay a lad 
blue jerkin. 

At the sound of the horse’s hoofs 
reader marked his page with his a) 
and with a single movement of his lit 
body was on his feet, astare to se 
visitor where for many days visitors | 
been none. Declining autumn and sn 
winter and greening spring, he c 
count upon the fingers of one hand 
number of those who had come that 


where once there had been gay travellir 


beneath the locked elms. Another n 
ment and he was at Arden’s side, clingi 
to that gentleman’s jack-boot, raising 
his hard-favored but not unkindly coi 
tenance a face aflame with relief 

eagerness. Presently came the big t 


to his eyes, he swallowed hard, and end 


by burying his head in the folds of 
visitor’s riding-cloak. 

“Where is your master, 
dale?” Arden demanded. 

The boy, now red and shamefaced 
cause of his wet lashes, stood up, : 
squaring himself, looked before | 
with winking eyes, nor would ans\ 
until he could speak without a qua‘ 
Then: “He sits in the north cham! 
Master Arden. This side o’ the h 
the sun shines.” Despite his boyish 


Robin 


the tears again filled his eyes. “”! 


May-time now, and there’s been none 
him above the salt since Lammas-t 


Sir John came and Sir Philip came, | 


Tis lor 


he would not let them stay. 
Ferne House, and 
Humphrey and I be all that serve h 
Of nights a man is a’most afeard. 
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fasten your horse, sir, 
‘ll have other luck.” 
\rden dismounted, and presently the 
boy and adventurer, passed into a 
| where the latter’s spur rang upon 
stone flooring, and thence into a long 
m, cold and shadowy, with the light 
ling in through deep windows past 
eens of fir and yew. Touched by this 
n effulgence, beside an oaken table on 
ch was not wine nor dice nor books, 
an sat and looked with strained eyes 
the irrevocable past. 
“ Master, master!” cried Robin-a-dale. 
‘Here be company at last. Master!” 
Sir Mortimer passed his hand across 
w and eyes as though to brush 
iy thick cobwebs. “Is it you, Giles 
Arden?” he asked. “It was told me, or I 
med it, that you were in Ireland.” 
“T was—may God and St. George for- 
e me!” Arden answered, with deter- 
ned lightness. “ Little to be got and 
rd in the getting! Even the Muses were 
bountiful, for my men and I well- 
rh ate Edmund Spenser out of Kil- 
Iman. He sends you greeting, Sir Mor- 
ner; swears he is no jealous poet, and 
rs you to take up that old scheme 
ch he forsook, of King Arthur and 
Knights—” 
“Tle is kind,” said Ferne, slowly. “I 
well fitted to write of old, heroic 
ds. Nor is there any doubt that the 
n-at-arms who hath lost his uses in the 
ruggle of this world should take de- 
ht in quiet exile, sating his soul with 
pomp of dead centuries.” 
‘Nor he nor I meant offence,” began 
den, hastily. 
“T know you did not,” the other an- 
vered. “TI have grown churlish of late. 
‘obin! a stirrup-cup for Master Arden!” 
A silence followed, then said Arden: 
“And if I want it not, Mortimer? And 
f, old memories stirring, I have ridden 
m London to Ferne House that I 
ight see how thou wert faring ?” 
“ Thou seest,” said Ferne. 
“T see how bitterly thou art changed.” 
“Ay, I am changed,” answered Sir 
Mortimer. “ Your thought was kindly, 
ind I thank you for it. Once these doors 
pened wide to all who knocked, but it 
not so now. Ride on to the town be- 
w the hill, and take your rest in the 
n! Your bedfellow may be Iscariot, 


and mayhap 


A 
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but if you know him not, and 
himself but slenderly, 
sleep without dreaming. Ride on!” 

“The inn is full,” answered Arden, 
bluntly. “ This week the Queen rests in 
her progress, with your neighbor, the Earl, 
and the town will be crowded with mum- 
mers and players, grooms, cutpurses, 
quacksalvers, and cockatrices, travellers 
and courtiers whom the north wind hath 
nipped! ’Sblood, Mortimer, I had rather 
sleep in this grave old place.” 

“With Judas who knows himself at 
last?’ asked Ferne, coldly, without mov- 
ing from his place. The door opened, 
and old Humphrey, shuffling across the 
floor to the table, placed thereon a dish 
and a great tankard of sack, 
then as he turned away cast a backward 
upon his master’s face. Arden 
noted the look, that there was in it fear, 
overmastering ancient kindness, and 
withal a curiosity as ignoble as it was 
keen. Suddenly, as though the fire of 
that knowledge had leaped to his own 
heart from that of his host, he knew in 
every fibre how intolerable was the case 
of the master of the house, sitting alone 
in this gloomy chamber, served by this 
frightened boy, by that old man whose 
gaze was ever greedy for the quiver of an 


as yet he 


knows you may 


of cakes 


glance 


eyelid, the pressing together of white 
lips, whose coarse and prying hand ever 


strayed toward the unhealed sore. He 
strode to the table and laid hands upon 
the tankard. “The dust of the road is 
in my throat,” he explained, and drank 
deep of the wine, then put the tankard 
down and turned to the figure yet stand- 
ing there in the cold light as in an at- 
mosphere all its own. 

“Mortimer Ferne,” he said, “I came 
here as thy aforetime friend. I will not 
believe that it is my stirrup-cup that I 
have drunk.” . 

“ Ay, your stirrup-cup,” answered the 
other, steadily. “ Nowadays I 
company—my aforetime friend.” 

“That word was ill chosen,” 
Arden, hastily. “I meant not—” 

“T care not what you meant,” said Sir 
Mortimer, and sitting down at the table, 
shaded his eyes with his hand. -“ Of all 
my needs the least is now a friend. Go 
your ways to the town and be merry 
there, forgetting this limbo and me, who 
wander to and fro in its shadows.” Sud- 


see no 


began 
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denly he struck his hand with force The Englishmen ashore, they're taker 


against the table and started to his feet, 
pushing from him with a grating sound 
the heavy oaken settle. “Go!” he cried. 
“The players and mummers are there. 
Go sit upon the stage, and in the middle 
of the play ery to your neighbors: 
‘These be no actors! Why, once I knew 
a man who could so masque it that he 
deceived himself!’ There are quack- 
salvers who will sell you anything. Go 
buy some ointment, for your eyes will 
show you the coiled serpent at the bot- 
tom of a man’s heart! Travellers!—ask 


them if Prester John can see the canker 
where the fruit seems fairest. Nipped 


courtiers! laugh with them at one against 
whom blow all the winds of hell, blast 
after blast, driving his soul before them! 
Ballad-mongers—” 

He paused, laughed, then beckoned to 


him Robin-a-dale. “Sirrah,” he said, 
“Master Arden ever loved a_ good 
song. Now sing him the ballad we 


heard when the devil drove us to town 
lust Wednesday.” 

“T—I have forgotten it, master.” an- 
swered the boy, and cowered against 
the wall. 

“You lie!” cried Ferne, and the table 
shook again beneath his hand. “ Did I 
not exercise you in it until you were 
pe rfect ? Sing!” 

The boy opened his mouth and there 


eame forth a heart-broken sound. His 
master stamped upon the floor. “ Shall 
I not also torture where I can? Sing, 


Robin, my man! Fling back your head 
and sing like the lark in the sky! What! 
am I fallen so low that my very page 
flouts me, kicks obedience out-of-doors ?” 

Robin-a-dale straightened himself and 
began to sing, with bravado, a fierce red 
in his cheeks, and his young voice high 
and clear: 


“Now list to me, ladies, and list to 
gentles ; 

I've a story for your ears of a false, 

false knight, 

England held in honor, 

treasured Spain so dearly 

That he sold into her hands his com- 


rades in fight. 


me, 


Whom but he 


“°Twas before a walled city with the palm- 
trees hanging over; 
He was Captain of the Cygnet, and it 
sank before his eyes; 





the pitfall: 
Good lack! they toil in galleys or t 
souls to God arise. 





“ He sees them in his sleep, the craven 
the traitor. 
The sea it keeps their bones, their bl: 
ghosts they pass—” 


“For God’s sake!” cried Arden; 
the boy, snatching with despairing ha 
at the interruption, ceased his singi 
and in the heavy silence that folloy 
crept nearer and nearer to his mas 
until he touched a listless hand. 

“ Ay, Robin,” said Ferne, absently, a 
laid the hand upon his head. “ And 1 
bloody ghosts they pass.” 

Arden spoke with emotion: “ All n 
when their final account is made up n 
have sights to see that now they drea 
not of. Thou art both too much and t 
little what thou wast of old,and thou se 
not fairly in these shadows. I know th 
Philip Sidney and John Nevil have cor 
to Ferne House, and here am I, thy old 
est comrade of them all. A sheet of paper 
close written with record of noble deeds 
becomes not worthless because of one - 
deep blot.” 

Ferne, his burst of passion past, ar 
and moved restlessly from table to wi: 
dow, from window to great chimne: 
There was that in the quiet, al 
most stealthy regularity of his motions 
that gave subtle suggestion of days ani 
nights spent in pacing to and fro, to 
and fro, this deep-windowed room. 

At last he spoke, pausing by the fire- 
hearth: “I not that it is 
nor that there is not One who may read 
the writing beneath the blot. But from 
the time of Vain to the present hour if 
the blotted sheet be bound with the spo' 
less the book is little esteemed.” 

“Cain slew his _ brother 
said Arden. 

“That also is told us,” answered t! 
other. “ Jealousy constrained him, while 
constancy of soul was lacking unto me. | 
know not if it was but taken from me for 
a time, or if, despite all seeming, I never 
did possess it. I know that the dead are 
dead, and I know not to what ambuscaide 
I, their leader, sent Fell m= 


piece. 


less 


say 


wilfully,” 


them. ...I fell 
not wilfully, but through lack of will. 
Now, an the Godhead within me be not 


SIR 


vn, I will recover myself,—but never 
and never the dead 
wers, never the souls I set loose, never 
eternal Enough 
Ride on to the inn, for Ferne 
use keepeth guests T 


at 18 past gone, 


hour’s sear ! 
this. 
no longer. lo- 
ow, an you choose, come again, and 
will farewell. Why, old school- 


w! thou seest I am sane 


say 


no he rmit 





madman, as the clowns of this region 


ild have me. But will you go—will 
u got” 
‘It seems that you yourself journey 
the town upon occasion,” said Ar- 
“Ride with me now, Mortimer. 
country lass more sweet than the 
to-day a 


[The other shook his head. “ Business 


taken there. 


me But now that I 
e sold this house I at present go 
more.” 
‘Sold this house !” echoed Arden, 


| with a more and more perturbed 

intenance began to pace the floor. 

| [ did never think to hear of Ferne 
louse fallen to strange hands! Your 


” 


er— He paused before a picture 


in the panelled wall. “ Your father 
ed it well.” 

“My father was of pure gold,” 
Sir Mortimer, “ but I, his son, am of 
what baser metal there may be. 

go forth to my kind.” 
“Oh! in God’s name, leave Plato 
ne!” the other. “’Tis not by 
it pagan’s advice that you divest your- 

f of house and land!” 

“T wanted money,” said Ferne, dully. 
The man whom ancient friendship had 
rought that way stopped short in his 
icing to gaze upon the figure standing 
the light of the high window. For 
hat could such an want money? 
Courtier no more forever; patron of let- 
ly” rs, friend of men, for- 
er; soldier and sea-king, comrade 
id leader of brave men, never, never 
“h gain,—what wanted he so much, what 
4 ther was his imperative need than this 
d quiet house sunk in the shadows 
age-old trees, grave with a cer- 
. n solemnity, touched upon with trag- 
as edy, attuned to a sorrowful patience? 
For a the room and the man 
vl its core were blurred to Ar- 
n’s vision. He walked to the window 
nd stood there, twirling his mustachios, 


said 
iron, 
Now 
I 


cried 


one 


wise no more 


rt 1s 


moment 
10 made 
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finally humming to himself the lines 
of a song. 

“ That is Sidney’s,” said Ferne, quietly. 
ai that he does the Queen noble 
service. ... Well, even in the old times 
he was ever a length before me!” 

“Why do you need money?” demanded 
“What more retired—what 


better house than this?” 


he ar 


the visitor. 


The man who leaned against the chim- 
neypiece turned to gaze at 
with that which had 
in mien or words. 


his visitor 
before showed 
It was wonder,—slight 
and mournful, yet wonder. “Of course 
you would think that,” he said at 
last. “ Even Robin thinks that the stain- 
ed blade should rust in scabbard, 
that here I should await my time, train- 
ing the rose-bushes in my garden, listen- 
ing to the leaves fall, 
other men’s harvests.” 


not 


] 
“iso 


its 


sere singing of 


“T don’t, I don’t! 
You’ve promised to take me with you!” 


The boy cried out: 


and flung himself down upon the pave- 
ment, with his head 
ter’s knee. 


“ 


beside his mas- 
I have bought me a ship,” said Ferne, 
“together with a crew of beggared mar- 
iners and cast soldiers. I think they be 
all villains and desperate folk, or they 
would not sail with me. Some that seem- 
ed honest have fallen away since they 
knew the name of their captain. ... We 
must begone, Robin!—if we would not 
sail the ship ourselves we must begone, 
we must begone.” 

“ Begone demanded Arden, 
and wheeled from the window. 

“To fight the Spaniard,” said Ferne. 
“ The Queen hath been my very good mis- 
John Nevil and Sidney have pro- 
cured me leave to go—if it so be that I 
go quietly. I think that I will not return 
—and England will forget me, but Spain 
may remember. For the rest, I go 
to search for Robert Baldry; to seek if 
not to find my enemy, the foe that I held 
in contempt, whom in my heart I despised 
because he was not poet and courtier as I 
was, nor knight and gentleman as I was, 
nor very wise as I was, and because all 
his vision was clouded and gross, while 
I—I might see the very flower o’ the 
sun. ... Well. he was a brave man.” 

“He is dead,” whispered Arden. 
“Surely he is dead.” 

“ Maybe,” answered the other. 


where ?” 


tress. 


“But | 
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nor no man else saw him die. And we 
know that these Spanish tombs do some- 
times open and give up the dead. I'll 
throw for size-ace.” 

“Tf he lived they would have sent him 
to Cartagena,—to the Holy Office!” cried 
the other. “ One ship—a scoundrel crew. 

Mortimer, Mortimer, other 
ordeal than that!” 

Ferne raised his eyes. “I call it by no 
such fine name,” he said. “I but know 
that if he yet lives, then he and what 
other Englishmen are left alive do cry out 
for deliverance, looking toward the sea, 
thinking, ‘ Where is now a friend?” He 
left the table and came near to Arden. 
“°Twas a kindly impulse sent you here, 
old comrade of mine; but now will you 
go? The dead and I hold Ferne House 
of nights. To-morrow come again and 
say 2° 0d-by.” 

“T will sail with you to the Indies, 
Mortimer,” said the visitor. 

There was silence in the room; then, 


some 


“No, no,” answered Ferne, in a strange 
“ No, no.” 

Arden persisted, speaking rapidly, car- 
rying it off with sufficient lightness. “ He 
was just home from Ireland and stood 
in need of the sun. His cousin wanted 
him not; John Nevil was in the north 
and had helpers enough. The slaying of 
Spaniards was at once good service and 
good sport. Best take him along for old 
time’s sake. Indeed, he asked no better 
than to go—” On and on he talked, until, 
looking up, his speech was cut short by 
the aspect of the man before him. 

If in every generation the house of 
Ferne, father and son, could wear a dark 
face when occasion warranted, certainly 
in this moment that of the latest of his 
race was dark indeed. “ And at the first 
pinch be betrayed! Awake, or here, or 
there, in the torments of Spain or in 
another world! Awake and curse me by 
all your gods! Speak not to me—I am 
not hungry for a friend! I have no faith 
to pledge against your trust! The rab- 
ble which await me upon my ship, I have 
bought them with my gold, and they 
know me, who I am. For Robin—God 
help the boy! He had a fever, and he 
would not cease his cries until I sware 
not to part from him. Robin, Robin! 
Master Arden will take horse! Go, 
Arden, go! or, by God’s death, I will 


voice. 
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strike you where 
hand-touching! 


No, 


stand. 

you not see t| ; 
you heat the past all bearing’ 5 
A moment since and I could h; 
sworn I saw behind you Henry Sedley! 
Go, go!” 

He sank upon the settle beneath 
window and buried his head in his ar 
For a long minute Arden stood with 
drawn face, then turning, left the ho 
and left the place, for the knowledge w 
borne in upon him that here and n 
friendship could give no aid. Wh 
half an hour later, he arrived at the Blu: 
Swan in the neighboring town and eal| 
for aqua vite, mine host, jolly a 
round and given over to facetiousn 
swore that to look so white and lb 
witched - like the gentleman must ha 
gathered mandrakes from Ferne chur 
yard, or have dined with the trait 
knight himself. 


you 
Can 
iron 





That same afternoon, when the ray 
of the sun were lower, Ferne went int 
his garden and lifted his bared br 
that perchance the air might cool 
It was the quiet hour when the goal of 
the sun is in view, and the shadows of 
the fruit-trees lay long upon the gra 
There were breaches in the garden walls 
where they had crumbled into ruin, and 
through these openings, beyond da: 
masses of all-covering ivy, sight might 
be had of old trees set in alleys, of prin 
rose-yellowed downs, and of a distant 
cliff-head where sheep grazed, while far 
below gleamed a sapphire line of s 
Tender quiet, fair stillness, marked t! 
spot. Day mused as she was going: Even- 
ing, drawing near, held her finger to her 
lips. A tall flower, keeping fairy guard 
beside three ruinous steps, moved not 
her slightest bell, but there came 01 
note of a hidden thrush. 

Full in the midst of a grass-plot wa 
set a semicircular bench of stone. T 
this Ferne moved, threw himself down, 
and with a moaning sigh closed his eyes. 
There had been long days and sleepless 
nights; there had been, once his brain 
had ceased to whirl, the growth of a 
purpose slowly formed, then held lik 
iron; there had been the humble pleading 
for freedom, the long delay, the hope de- 
ferred; then, his petition granted, the 
going forth to mart and highway, tli 
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bargaining, amidst curious traffickers, 
for that rotting ship, for those lives as 
worthless as his own, which yet must 
have their price. This going forth was 
very bad; like hot lead within the ga- 
ping wound, like searing sunshine upon 
the naked eye. And now, to-day, not 
an hour since, Arden!—to mock, to goad, 
to torture— 

Slowly, slowly, the sun went down the 
west, and the peace of the garden deep- 
ened. Very stealthily the quiet stole upon 
him; softly, silently, with spirit touch, 

brought him healing simples. Utterly 
weary as he was, the balm of the hour at 
last flowed over him, faintly soothing, 
faintly earessing. He opened his eyes, 
and breathing deeply, looked about him 
with a saner vision than he had used 
of late. 

The lily by the broken stair slept on, 
but the thrush sang once again. The bell- 
like note died into the charmed stillness, 
and all things were as they had been. 
Thirty paces away, stark against the 
evening sky, rose the western wall of 
Ferne House, and it was shaggy with 
vy that was rooted like a tree, wide- 
branched, populous with birds’ nests, and 
high, high against the blue a thing of 
tenderest sprays and palest leaves. The 
long ridge of them kept the Jate sunshine, 
and so far was it lifted above the earth, 
so still in that dreamy hour, so touched 
with pale gold, so distant and so delicate 
against high heaven, that it caught and 
held eye and soul of the man from whom 
Fate had borrowed Ixion’s wheel. He 
gazed until the poet in him sighed with 
pure pleasure; then came forgetfulness; 
then, presently, he looked into his heart 
and began to make a little song, amorous, 
quaint, and honey-sweet—just such a song 
as in that full dawn of poesy English- 
men struck from the lyre and thought 
naught of it. His lips did not move; had 
he spoken, at the sound of his own voice 
the charm had cracked, the little lyric 
had shrunk away before tragedy that was 
yet as fierce as it was profound, that had 
as yet few other notes than those of 
primal pain. 

With the final cadence, the last sugared 
word, the ivy sprays somewhat darkened 
against the eastern sky. His fancy 
being yet aloft, he turned that he might 
behold the light upon the downs, and 

Vo. CVIII.—No. 646.—72 


then he saw Damaris Sedley where she 
stood upon the lowest of the ruined steps, 
stiller than the flower beside her, and 
with something rich and strange in her 
bearing and her dress. Cloth of silver 
sheathed her body, while the flowing 
sleeves that half revealed, half hid, her 
white and rounded arms were of silver 
tissue over watchet blue, and of watchet 
was the mantle which she had let fall 
upon the step beside her. A net of wire 
of gold crossing her hair, that was but 
half confined, held high above her fore- 
head a golden star. In one hand she 
bore a silvered spear well tipped with 
gold; the other she pressed above her 
heart. Her face was pale and grave, her 
scarlet lip between her teeth, her dark 
eyes intent upon the man before her. 
Ferne sprang to his feet and started 
forward, very white, his arm outstretched 
and trembling, crying to her if she were 
spirit merely. She shook her head, re- 
garding him gravely, her hand yet upon 
her heart. “I attend the Queen upon her 
progress,” she said. “This day at my 
lord Earl’s there is a great masque of 
Dian and her huntresses, satyrs, fauns, 
all manner of sylvan folk. At last I 
might steal aside unmissed. . .. By the 
favor of a friend I rode here through the 
quiet lanes, for I wished to see you face 
to face, to speak to you—to you who gave 
me no answer when I wrote, and wrote 
again! . . . I am weary with the joys of 
this day. May I rest upon yonder seat ?” 
He moved backward before her, slow- 
ly, across the grass-plot to the bench of 
stone, and she followed him. Their gaze 
met the while. There was no wonder in 
his look, no consciousness of self in hers. 
In the spaces beyond life their souls 
might meet thus; each drawing by the 
veil, each recognizing the other for what 
it was. They took their seat upon the 
wide stone bench, with the primroses at 
their feet, and above them the empur- 
pling arch of the sky. Throughout the 
past months, when he dreamed of her, 
when he thought of her, he bowed him- 
self before her, he raised not his eyes to 
hers. But now their looks met, and his 
countenance of a haggard and ravaged 
beauty did not change before her still 
regard. The floating silver gauze of 
her open sleeve lying upon the stone 
between them, he lightly, with no pres- 
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sure that she might notice, let rest his 
hand upon it. In the act of doing this 
he wondered at himself, but then he 
thought, “ I am on my way to death.” 

She was the first to speak. 

“Seven months have gone since that 
day at Whitehall.” 

“ Ay,” he answered, “seven months.” 

She went on: “I have learned not to 
reckon life that way. Since that day 
at Whitehall life has lasted a_ very 
long time.” 

Again he echoed—*“ A very long time.” 
Then, after a pause: “I have made for 
you a long, long life. If to have done 
so is to your irreparable loss, then this, 
also, is to be forgiven. ... Long life! 
now in the watches of one night I live 
to be an old man! For you may forget- 
fulness come at last!” 

She turned slightly, looking at him 
from beneath the gold star. “ Wish me 
no such happy wishes! Let me not think 
that such wishes dwell in your heart. 
Since that day at Whitehall I have writ- 
ten to you—-written twice. Why did you 
never answer ?” 

He looked down upon his clasped 
hands. “ What was there to be said? I 
thought: ‘I have sorely wounded her 
whom I love, and with my own words 
I have seared that wound as with white 
heat of iron. Now God keep me man 
enough to say no farther word!’ ” 

“T was benumbed that day,” she said; 
“T was frozen. My brother’s face came 
between us.... Oh, my brother!... 
Since that day I have seen Sir John 
Nevil—” 

“Then a just man told you my story 
justly,” he began, but she interrupted 
him, her breath coming faster. 

“T have also made other inquiry; on 
my knees, on my face, in the dead of the 
night when I knew that thou, too, waked, 
T have asked of God, and of our Lord the 
Christ who suffered. ... I know not if 
they heard me, there be so many that 
elamor in their ears... .” With a quick 
movement she arose from the stone seat 
and began to pace the grass - plot, her 
hands clasped behind her head, the gold 
star yet bright in the late, late sunshine. 
“T would they had answered me dis- 
tinctly. Perhaps they did. ... But be 
that as it may be, I will follow my own 
heart, I will go my own way—” 


He arose and began to walk with 
“And thy heart led thee this way? 
asked in a whisper. 

She flashed upon him a look so br 
that it was as if high noon had retu 
to the garden. “ Pluck me yonder | 
she said. “It is the first I have sm 
this year.” 

He brought it to her, tremb! 
“Presently it will close,” he said, “ n 
to open again.” 

“That also is among the things 
know not,” she answered. “ Think 
not there is One who revives the s 
of men?” 

“Ay, I believe it,” he answer 
They paced again the green to tts fi 
ery mare¢in. 

“Give me yon spray of love-lies-ble 
ing,” she said; then, as it res 
against the lily in her hand, “ Wow 
may be cured,” she said. “I have he: 
talk at my lord Earl’s, else beshrew 
if I had come this way to-day! I k: 
that thou goest forth—” Her v 
broke and the gold star shook with 
trembling of her frame. “I know t! 
thou mayest never, never, never retu 
I will pray for thy soul’s welfare. . 
See! there is a heartsease at my feet.” 

He knelt, but touched not the fi 
eret; instead, caught at the long f: 
of her silver gown and held her wh 
she stood. “ For my soul’s welfare, tl 
balm from heaven!” he cried. “F 
only my soul’s welfare ?” 

“No, no,” she answered. “For th 
welfare of all of thee, soul and body 
soul and body!” She bent over him, and 
there fell from her eyes a bright rai: 
of tears, quickly come, quickly checked 


“Ah, a contrary world of queens ani 


guardians!” she cried. “Oh, my God! 
thou mightst only make me thy wife b 
fore thou goest!” 

He arose and drew her into his arms. 
“The story is true,” he whispered, t 
which she answered: 

“T care not! Sayst thou, ‘A thing 
was done.’ Say I, ‘ Thou didst it!’ and 
high above the deed I love thee!” 

Suddenly she fell into a storm of weep- 
ing, then broke from him, and son 
what blindly sought the garden seat 
sank down upon it, and buried her fac: 
in her arms. He kneeled beside her, an‘ 
presently she was crouching against his 
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breast, that rose and fell with his answer- 
ng emotion. She put up her hand and 

uched the deep lines of past suffering 
n the face above her. 

“T know that thou must go,” she said. 
“T would not have thee stay. But, Mor- 
timer, if it were possible... He for- 
rave thee long, long ago, for he loved 
hee above all men. I, his sister, answer 

him. Ah, God wot! brother and 

ster we have loved thee well. ... If I 
could keep tryst, after all, if thou couldst 
make me thy wife before thou goest— 
r if kindred and the Queen be too 
powerful, I could eseape, could follow 
hee as thy page, trusting thy honor 

. Ah! Ah, look not so upon me! 
\h, to be a woman and do one’s own 
wooing! Ah, think what thou wilt 

‘me, only know that I love thee to 
the uttermost!” 

Ferne left her side, and moving to the 
garden wall, looked out over the far- 
iway downs to the far-away sea—the sea 
that for weary months had called and 
thundered in his ears. Now he saw it all 
haleyon, stretching fair and mute to the 
boundless west, the sinking sun, the 
lovers’ star. They two—could they two, 
lying with closed eyes, but drift out over 
var, floating away through golds and 
purples toward the kiss of heaven and 
sea—flotsam of this earth, jetsam of age- 
distant shores, each to the other paradise 
and all in all! ... How profound the 
stillness—how deep the fragrance of the 
lily—with what indifference, what quiet 
as of scorn, did the Maker of man, hav- 
ing placed His creature in the lists, turn 
aside to other spectacles! ... Should 
man be more careful than his God? 
Right! Wrong!—to die at last and find 
them indeed words of a length and the 
prize of sore striving a fool’s bauble :— 
to die and miss the rose and wine-cup !— 
die and find not the struggle and the 
star!—to loose the glorious bird in the 
hand and beyond the portals to feel no 
fanning of a vaster wing! What use— 
what use—to be at once the fleeing Adam 
and the dark archangel at Eden’s gates? 

He turned to behold the woman whom 
now, with no trace of the fancifulness, 
the idealism of his time, he loved with all 
depth, passion, actuality; he set wrist to 
teeth and bit the flesh until blood start- 
ed; he moved toward her where she sat 


; 


with her hands clasped above her knee, 
her head thrown back, watching his com- 
ing with those deep eyes of hers. He 
reached her side; she rose to meet him, 
and the two stood embraced in the flat- 
tering sunshine, the odor of the lilies, 
the pale glory of the falling day. 

“ My dear love, it is not possible,” he 
said. “Flower of women! didst dream 
that I would leave thee here blasted by 
my name, or that I would carry thee 
where I must go? Star of my earth, to- 
day we say a clean farewell!” 

“Then God be with thee,” she said, 
brokenly. 

“And with thee!” he answered. Hand 
in hand they moved to the broken wall, 
and leaning upon it, looked out to that 
far line of sea. Her undersleeve of silver 
gauze fell away from her arm. 

“Tow white is thy arm!” he breathed. 
“Tlow branched with tender blue!” 

“Wilt kiss it?’ she answered, “so I 
shall grow to love myself.” 

“Thou art the fairest thing the sun 
shines on,” he said. “ Thy lips are like 
flowers I have never seen in the West.” 

“Gather the flowers,” she said, and 
raised her face to his. “ The garden is 
kept for thee.” 

The sun began to decline, the earth to 
darken, swallows circled past. “ It grows 
late,” she said, “late, late! When go- 
est thou?” 

“Within the week.” 

“ By then her Grace will have whirled 
me leagues away. . . . I would I were a 
Queen. If thou goest to death—oh God! 
we'll not speak of that!—Give me that 
chain of thine.” 

He unclasped it, laid it in her hands. 
Raising her arms, she drew it over 
her neck. 

“ Seest thou thy prisoner?” she asked. 
“Forever thy prisoner!” From its fel- 
low of watchet blue she detached her 
floating silver sleeve. “It is my fa- 
vor,” she whispered. “Wear it when 
thou wilt.” 

He folded the gauze and thrust it 
within his doublet. “When I may, my 
lady,” he said, with his eyes upon the 
sunset that held the colors of the dawn- 
ing. “ When I may.” 

A sickle moon swung in the gold 
harvest-fields of the west, then a great 
star came out to watch that garnering. 
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The thrush was silent now, but from a 
covert rushed suddenly the full tide of a 
nightingale’s song. With a cry the maid 
of honor put hands to her ears. “ Ay 
me, my heart it will break! Tell me that 
thou goest but to come again!” 

Ile took her hands, pressing them to 
his heart, to his lips. “No, no, my 
dearest dear, since God no longer work- 
eth miracles! I go more surely than 
ever went John Oxenham; I would not 
have thee cheat thyself, spend thy days 
in watching, listening. I kiss thee a life- 
time good-by. ... Oh, child, seest thou 
how broken I am? I that myself loosed 
all the winds—I that kneel, a penitent, 
before the just and the unjust, before 
my lover and my foe! But when all’s 
said, all’s done, all’s quiet:—the arrow 
sped, the stone fallen, the curfew rung, 
the dust returned to dust!—then shall 
stand my soul....A ruined man, a 
man in just disgrace, who hath played 
the coward, who hath sinned against 
thee and against others, that am I—yet 
our souls endure, and thou art my mate; 
queenly as thou standest here, thou art 
my mate! I love thee, and in life, in 
death, I claim thee still: Forget me not 
when I am gone!” 

“When thou art gone!” she cried. 
“When thou art gone, with all my mind 
T’ll hold myself thy bride! In those 
strange countries beneath the sun, if bit- 
terness comes over thee ”—she put her 
hand to her heart— “think of thy fire- 
side here. Think, ‘Even in this waver- 
ing life I have an abiding home, a heart 
that’. true, true, true to me!’ When 
thou diest—if thou diest first—linger for 
me; where a thousand years are as a day 
travel not so far that I may not overtake 
thee. Mortimer, Mortimer, Mortimer! 
I’ll not believe in a God who at the last 
says not to me, ‘That path he took.’ 
When He says it, listen for my flying 
feet. Oh, my dear, listen for my fly- 
ing feet!” 

“Star and rose!” he said. “If we 
dream, we dream. Better so, even though 
we pass to sleep too deep for dreaming. 
For we plan a temple though we build it 
not. ... That faleoner’s whistle! is it 
thy signal? Then thou must make no 
tarrying here. I will put thy cloak 
about thee.” 

He brought from the ruinous steps 





her watchet mantle, and she let 


clasp it about her throat. In the ra 


air of that isolate peak where 


lovers take farewell there are few w 
used at the last. Sighs, kisses, br 
utterance “Forever,” ... “ Fore 
cele “3 lowe thee”... «72 fove the 


the eternal “I will come”; the 


nal “I will wait”! Possessors ot 
instant of time, of an atom of sg) 
they sent their linked hopes, their ma 
certainties, forth to the unseen, untren 


ed fields of the future, and held 


tl 


love coeval with existence. Then, slow 


she withdrew herself from his clasp 


as slowly moved backward to the brok 


stair. He waited by the stone 


for she must go secretly and in silenc 


and he might not, as in old times, 


her with stateliness through the wa 


l 


ys 


Ferne House. Upon the uppermost ste 


she paused a moment, and he, lifting | 


1 


eyes, saw above him her mantled figur 
her outstretched arms with the lily of | 
body in between, the gold star swimm 
above her forehead. One breathless 1 


ment thus, then she turned, and 
ing her mantle about her, passed 


fi 
fr 


her lover’s sight towards the dark 


ing orchard. 


He stayed an hour in the garde 


then went back to his great, old, « 
lighted hall. Here, half the night, 


lin 


( 


in one hand, the other hanging 


low his booted knee, he brooded ove 


yet Robin-a-dale, who believed in 


4 
now glowing, now ashen chimney logs 


M 


ter Arden, and very mightily in visi 


as beautiful as that which had 


be 


vouchsafed to him going through 

orchard that eventide, felt as light 
heart as if no shadowy ship awaited 
the little port down by the little tov 


whose people either cursed or | 


OK 


askanee. Waking in the middle of | 
night, he thought he saw a knight 
prayer—one of the old stone Temp! 


from Ferne church, where they lay 


a 


wit 


palm to palm, awaiting with frozen | 


tience the last trumpet-call that 


Ee} 


they should hear. This knight, howe. 


was kneeling with bowed head and 
den face—a thing against all rule 
those other stark and_ sternly 


] 


wil 


Ww 


ing forms. Robin, being too drowsy 
ar l 


to reason, let the matter alone 
went to sleep again. 
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CHAPTER X 
HE Wraith, an ancient ship, 
eray and patched of sail, battered 

d worn and with a name for all 
saster, sailed the Spanish seas as 
though she bore a charmed life—and her 
ew that was the refuse of land and sea, 
used to license, to whom mutiny was no 
uglier a word than another, kept the 
rms of an iron discipline—and her Cap- 
tain waked and slept as one aware of 
vhen to wake and when to sleep. 
There was fever between the decks; 
ere was fever in black hearts; of dark 
gehts a corposant burned now at this 
asthead, now at that. Mariner and 
ldier knew the story of the shadowy 
figure keeping company with the stars, 
ere above them on the poop-royal. Did 
keep company only with the stars and 
th the boy, his familiar? The sick, 





Sea 


ssing from side to side, raved out 
a irses, and the well saw many omens. 


Dissatisfaction, never far from their un- 
tayed minds, crept at times very near, 
nd superstition sat always among 
them. But they reckoned with a Captain 
stronger for this voyage than had been 
francis Drake or John Hawkins, and 
tranger than any under whom they had 

er sailed. He was so still a man that 
they knew not how to take him, but be- 
neath his eyes vain imaginings and half- 
formed conspiracies withered like burnt 
paper. He called upon neither God nor 
levil, but his voice blew like an icy wind 
upon the heat of disloyal intents, and like 
the white fire that touched now stem, 
now stern, so his will held the ship, driv- 
ing it like a leaf toward the mainland 
and the fortress of Nueva Cordoba. 

The ship that seemed so aged and dis- 
graced yet had a strength of sinew 
which made her formidable. All things 
had been patiently cared for by the man 
vho, selling his patrimony, had labored 
against wind and tide to the end that he 
might carry forth with him such an 
armament as scarce had been the Cygnet’s 
own. Tier on tier rose the Sea Wraith’s 
ordnance; she carried warlike stores of all 
sorts that might serve for battle by sea or 
land. If her owner’s money could not buy 
< ‘uch men as stood ready to ship with 
¥ Drake and Hawkins, yet in his wild, 

sin-stained crew he had purchased ex- 
perience, the maddest bravery, and a lust 
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of Spanish gold that might not be easily 
sated. The qualities of a captain over 
men, mind and body, he himself supplied. 

In his confidence neither before nor 
after their sailing, yet the two hundred 
men of the Sea Wraith guessed well his 
destination, but for themselves preferred 
the island towns — Santiago and Santo 
Domingo in Hispaniola. There were 
wealth and wine and women, there the 
fringing islets where booty might be hid- 
den, and there the deep caves where fore- 
gathered many small craft misnamed 
piratical. “ Lord! the Sea Wraith would 
soon make herself Admiral of that brood, 
leading them forth from those hidden 
places to pounce upon Santo Domingo, 
that was the of government and 
as wealthy a place as any in the Indies !— 
the Sea Wraith and her Captain, that 
was a good Captain and a tall!—ay, ay, 
that would they maintain despite all land 
talk—a good Captain and a tall, ’spite of 
Dick Carpenter’s dream—” 

“What was Dick Carpenter’s dream ?” 
asked the Captain, seated, sword in hand 
and hat on head, before a deputation 
from the forecastle. 

The speaker fidgeted, then out came 
the clumsy taunt, Carpenter’s dream: 
“Why, sir, he dreamed he saw the wo- 
men of the islands, sitting by the shores, 
a-sifting gold-dust and a-weighing of 
pearls;—and then he dreamed that he 
looked along the sea-floor, leagues and 
leagues to the south’ard, until he saw the 
very roots of the mainland, and the great 
fish swimming in and out. And a many 
and a many dead men were there, drawn 
into ranks, very strange to see, for their 
swollen flesh yet hung to their bones, 
and they beckoned and laughed; and 
Captain Robert Baldry, that was once, on 
a Guinea voyage, Dick Carpenter’s Cap- 
tain, he laughed the loudest and beckoned 
the fastest. And, Sir Mortimer Ferne, 
an it please you, we’ve no longing to 
follow that beckoning.” 

“Thou dog!” said the Captain, with 
no change of mien. “ Presently Dick 
Carpenter and thou shall have food for 
dreams—bad dreams, bad dreams, man! 
Thou fool, have I set thee quaking who, 
forsooth, would mutiny! Begone, the 
whole of ye, and sail the whole of ye 
wheresoever I list to go!” 
Seeing that the Sea Wraith 


seat 


obeyed 
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him still, her crew began to believe yet 
more devoutly that a secret voice spoke 
in his ear and a dark hand gave him aid. 
It was later, when he began to feed them 
gold, that they who owned caps threw 
them up for him, and they whose brains 
had only nature’s thatching shouted for 
him as for a demigod. A Spanish 
squadron bound for the Havannah was 
met by a hurricane, several of its ships 
lost, and the remainder widely separated. 
The hurricane past, forth from an island 
harbor stole the Sea Wraith that so many 
storms had beleaguered. Gray as with 
eld, lonely as the ark, a haggard ship 
manned by outcasts, she spread her vam- 
pire wings and flitted from her en- 
shadowed anchorage. An _ hour later, 
like a vampire still, she hooked herself 
to a gay galleon and sucked from it life 
that was cheap and gold that was dear; 
then deserying other sails, she left that 
ruined hulk for a long and fierce strug- 
gle with a Portuguese carack. The bat- 
tle waxed so fell that the carack also 
might have been worked by men who had 
all to win and naught to lose, and ecap- 
tained by one who bared his brow to the 
thunder-stone, 

Like harpies they fought, but when 
night came there was only the Sea 
Wraith seudding to the south, and that 
pied crew of hers knocking at the stars 
with the knowledge that ever and always 
their judgment (even though he asked it 
not) jumped with the Captain’s, and 
that before them lay the gilded cities and 
the chances of Pizarro. It was of his 
subtlety that the Captain never used to 
them fair promises, spake not once a sen- 
night of gold, never bragged to them of 
what must be. Oh! a subtle captain, 
whose very strangeness was his best 
lieutenant upon that eldritch, nine-lived 
ship, through days and days of mon- 
strous luck. “ Baldry’s luck,” quoth the 
mariner who had sailed with the Star, 
then held his breath and looked askance 
at his present Captain, who, however, 
could never have heard him up there on 
the poop-deck! Natheless that night the 
man was ordered forward, and finding 
Sir Mortimer Ferne sitting alone, save 
for the boy, in the great cabin, was bid- 
den to talk of Robert Baldry. “ Speak 
freely, Carpenter,—freely! Why, thou 
art one of his friends, and T another, and 
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we go, somewhat at our peril, to h 
him from perdition! Why, thou thys: 

saw him beckoning to us to hasten 

do our friendly part! So praise thy old 
Captain to me with all thy mig 
We'll fill an empty hour with stories 
his valor!” He put forth his hand a) 
turned the hour-glass, and Carpe: 

began to stammer and make excus 
which no whit availed him. 

At last, one afternoon, they came 
Margarita, and, the ship needing wat 
they entered a placid bight, wher 
strip of dazzling sand lay between 
rippling surf and a heavy wood. II; 
they found beforehand with them a sn 
bark from the mainland, her crew ash 
filling barrels from a limpid spring, and 
her master and a Franciscan friar eat 
fruit upon her tiny poop. The unarmed 
party showed their héela; the worthi 
bark was taken, a party with calivers 
landed to complete the filling of the aba 
doned casks, and the master and the fr 
were brought before the Captain of 
Sea Wraith where he sat beneath a great 
tree, tasting the air of the land. An i: 
satiable gatherer of Spanish news, it was 
his custom to search for what crumbs 
knowledge his captives might possess, but 
hitherto the yield, pressed together, had 
not made even a small cake of enlighten 
ment. He was prepared to have shortly 
done with the two who now stood befor 
him. The seaman cringed, expecting 
torture, furtively watching for some in 
dication of what the Englishman wished 
him to say. A feliow new to these parts 
and ignorant, he would have sworn a 
highway to El Dorado itself if that was 
the point toward which his inquisitor’s 
quiet, unemphatie questions tended; but 
he knew not, and his lies fell dead befor 
the grave eyes of the man beneath the 
tree, At last he was tossed aside like a 
aqueezed sponge and the Francisenn 
beckoned forward, who, being of sturdicr 
make, twisted his thumbs in his rope 
girdle and prepared to present a blank 
countenance to’ those queries of arma 
ments and treasure which an enemy to 
Spain would naturally make. But tl 
Englishman asked strange questions; so 
general that they seemed to encomprss 
the entire mainland from Tres Puntos 
to Nombre de Dios, and ao particular 
that it was even as if he were interested 
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the friar himself, his order, and his 
inderings from town to town, the sights 
it he had seen and the people whom 
had known. The questions seemed 
irmless as mother’s milk, but the friar 
is shrewd; moreover, in his youth had 
en driven to New Spain by flaming 
al for the conversion of countless souls. 
iat fire had burned low, but by its dying 
vht he knew that this man, who was 
ung and yet so still, whose lowered 
ice was but as sheathed steel, whose 
es it was not comfortable to meet, 
| set his hand to a plough that should 
e a straight furrow, was sending his 
| like an arrow to no uncertain mark. 
what was the mark the Franciscan 
ild not discover, therefore he gave the 
ith or a lie where seemed him best 
reasingly the truth, as it inereasingly 
neared that liea would not serve, Ile 
seeing that with gathering years 
he had begun to set value upon flesh and 
I ’, wished to please his captor, lle 


glanced stealthily at the searred and an 


nt eraft in the windless harborage, 
flapping her mended sails, before he 
aught of the great English ships 
in pomp and the fulness of pride 
| entered these waters now months 
ne. The Englishman had heard of 
adventure—so much was evident— 
details would seem to have escaped 
him. He knew, however, that there had 
n first vietory and then defeat, and 
too looked at his ship and at the guns 
carried, 
“The town was sacked, but the castle 
t taken,” he said. “What, good 
ther, if I should break a lance in 
ese same lists?” 
‘It would be broken indeed,” said 
he friar, grimly. “An it please you, I 
ll bear your challenge to Don Juan 
Mendez,” 
‘To Don Luiz de Guardiola,” said the 
nan beneath the tre. 
“Pardon, sefior, but Juan de Mendez 
at present Governor of Nueva Cordoba, 
Don Luiz de Guardiola has been trans- 
ferred to Panama,” 
The Englishman arose and looked out 
sea, his hand above his eyes because 
the flash and sparkle of the sun upon 
e water, The Franciscan, having told 
the truth, wondered forthwith if falsae- 
hood had better served hia turn. Face 


and form of his interlocutor were turned 
from him, but he saw upon the hot, white 
sand the shadow of a twitching hand. 
Moments passed before the shadow was 
still; then said the Englishman, in a 
changed voice: 

“Since you know of its governors, old 
and new, I judge you to be of Nueva 
Cordoba. So you may inform me of 
certain matters—” 

“You mistake, sefior, you mistake,” be- 
gan the Franciscan, somewhat hastily. 
“The master of the bark will bear wit- 
ness that I came to Margarita upon the 
Santa Maria, sailing directly from Carta- 
vena, but that, being ill, I chose to re- 
cover myself at Pampatar before pro- 
ceeding (as you now behold me, valorous 
seflor) to Hispaniola, and thence by the 
first vessel home to Spain, to the econ 
vent of my order at Salamanea, which 
is my native town. I know naught of 
Nueva Cordoba beyond that which T have 
told you,” 

- Why, I believe the hed anawered the 
Englishman, hia back atill turned, “ You 
go from Cartagena, where, Franciscan 
and Dominican, you play so large a part 
in this world’s affairs, to your order at 
Salamanea, which is an inland town, and 
doubtless hath no great knowledge of 
these outlandish parts. Your tongue will 
tire with telling of wonders,” 

“Why, that is true,” 
other. 


answered the 
“One lives not fifteen years in 
these parts to carry away but a handful 
of marvels.” Relieved by the easiness 
of his examination and the courtesy of 
his captor, he even smiled and ventured 
upon a small pleasantry. “ You cannot 
take from me, redoubtable sefior, that 
which my eyes have seen and my ears 
have heard,” 

Ferne wheeled, “Give me the letter 
which you bear from your superior at 
Cartagena to the head of your order 
at Salamanca.” 

As he recoiled, the Franciscan’s hand 
went involuntarily to the breast of his 
gown, and then fell again to hia side, 
The Captain of the Sea Wraith whistled, 
and several of the mariners, who were 
now rolling the water-caska down the 
little beach to the waiting boata, came 
at his eall. “Seize him,” ordered the 
Captain. “Robin, take from him the 
packet he carries,” 
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When he had from the boy’s hand a 
small, silk-enwrapped packet, and had 
given orders for the guarding of the two 
prisoners, he turned and strode alone 
into the woods, which stretched almost 
to the water’s edge. It was as though he 
had plunged into a green cavern far be- 
low the sea. In slow waves, to and fro, 
swayed the firmament of palms; lower, 
flowering lianas, jewel-colored, idle as 
weeds of the sea, ran in tangles and 
gaudy mazes from tree to tree. He sat 
himself down in the green gloom, broke 
seal, unwrapped the silk, and read the 
letter, which he had acutely guessed 
could not fail of being sent by so respect- 
able a hand as the friar’s from one dig- 
nitary of the order to another. Much 
stateliness of Latin greeting, commenda- 
tion of the returning missionary, mention 
of a slight present of a golden dish 
wrought in alacrity and joy by Indian 
converts; lastly, and with some minute- 
ness, the gossip, political and ecclesiasti- 
eal, of the past twelvemonth. The sink- 
ing of the Spanish ships and the sacking 
of the town of Nueva Cordoba by Eng- 
lish pirates, together with their final de- 
feat, were touched upon; but more was 
made of the yield to the Church of 
heretic souls, in all of whom Satan 
stood fast. The Holy Office had de- 
livered them to the secular arm, and 
the letter closed with a circumstantial 
account of a great auto de fé in the 
square of Cartagena. 

Without the wood, upon the edge of 
white sand, the iuen of the Sea Wraith 
waited for their Captain. At last he 
came, so quiet of mien and voice that 
only Robin-a-dale stared, caught his 
breath, and gazed hard upon an ash- 
en face. 

Ferne’s orders were of the curtest: 
Begone, every man of them, to the Sea 
Wraith, and lie at anchor waiting for 
the morning. For himself, he should 
spend the night ashore; they might leave 
for him the cockboat, and with the first 
light he would come aboard. The two 
prisoners,—place them in the ransacked 
bark and let them go whither they would 
or could. He glanced in their direc- 
tion, then turning sharply, crossed the 
sand to stand for a moment beside 
the Franciscan. 

“ Prithee, thou brown-robed fellow, how 





looked he in a sanbenito—that ¢ 
fierce, black-bearded Captain that 
Provincial mentions here?” The pa: 
ment rustled in his hand. 

The friar quailed before the narrowed 
eyes; then, the old flame in him leaping 
up, he answered, boldly enough: “ It | 
came him well, sefor,—as it becomes 
every enemy to Spain and the Church!” 

The other slightly laughed. “ Why, ¢ 
thy ways for a mian of courage! but ¢ 
quickly, while as yet in all this steadfast 
world I find no fault save with myself.” 

He stood to watch the embarkment of 
the mariners, who, if they wondered at 
this latest command, had learned at least 
to wonder in silence. But Robin-a-dale 
hung back, made protest. “Go!” said 
his master, whereupon Robin went indeed 
—not to the awaiting boat, but with a 
defiant cry and a rush across the sloping 
sand into the thick wood. The green 
depths which received him were so laby- 
rinthine, so filled with secret places 
wherein to hide, that an hour’s search 
might not dislodge him. The sometime 
Captain of the Cygnet let pass his wilful- 
ness, signed to the boats to push off, 
awaited in silence the fulfilment of all 
his commands; then turning, rounded 
the eastern point of the tiny bay, and 
was lost to sight in the shadows of the 
now late afternoon. 

The sun went down behind the lofty 
trees; the brief dusk passed, and the 
little beach showed faintly beneath the 
stars, great and small, of a moonless 
night. Above the western horizon clouds 
arose and the lightning constantly flashed, 
but there was no thunder, and only the 
sound of the low surf upon the shore. 
Robin, creeping from the wood, saw the 
Sea Wraith at anchor, and by the distant 
lightning the bark from Pampatar drift- 
ing far away without sail or rudder. 
Rounding the crescent of gleaming sand, 
he lost the Sea Wraith and the bark, but 
found whom he sought. Finding him, 
he made no sign, but sat himself down in 
the lee of a sand-dune, and with a meia- 
ory swept clear of later prayers, presently 
began in a frightened whisper to say his 


“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—” 


ali 


Half-way down the pallid beach stood 
Ferne, visible enough even by the star- 
light, now and then completely shown 
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one strong lightning flash. His 
ublet’ was thrown aside, his right arm 
lvanced, his hand grasping the hilt of 
s drawn sword. But the sword point 
1s lowered, his breast bared; he stood 
<e one who awaits, who invites, the last 
rust, in mortal surrender to an in- 
ible The lines of the figure ex- 
essed weariness and suspense, as of one 
ho would that all and who 
ids the victor strangely tardy. The face, 
en by the occasional lightning flash, 
is a little raised, a little expectant. 
Robin-a-dale, seeing and comprehend- 
ng, buried his head in his arms and with 
; fingers dug into the sand. Now and 
en he looked up, but always there was 
pallid slope of the beach; the inter- 
ittent break of the surf that was like 
inflection of a voice low and far away; 


f« e,. 


was over, 


stars and the groups of stars—strange, 
inge after those of home; the light- 
ng from the western heavens; the duel- 
t awaiting with lowered point the com- 
r of that antagonist who had so fiercely 
ed, so fiercely died, so fiercely hated 
it to the reeling brain of his challenger 
vell might seem that Death, now hold- 
the door between betrayed and_ be- 
yer, might not prevail. 
lhe boy’s heart was a stone within him, 
d he saw not why God allowed much 
it went on beneath His throne. <A 
long time he endured, half prone upon 
the sand, hating the sound of the surf, 
iting the flash of the lightning; but at 
t, when a great part of the night had 


passed, he arose and went toward his 
master, The shadow of the dune dis- 
guised the slightness of his form, and 


his foot struck against a shell. The light- 
ning flashed, and he saw Ferne’s waiting 
ice, “ Master, master!” he cried. “ ’Tis 
only Robin,—not him! Master 
Stumbling over the sand, he fell beside 
the man whose soul cried in vain unto 
Robert Baldry to return and claim his 
vengeance, and wrenched at the hand 


that seemed to have grown to the sword 
hilt, 


“You are not kind!” he wailed. 
“Oh, let me have it!” 
“Kind!” echoed Ferne, slowly. “ In 


this sick universe there is no kindness 


no, nor never was! There is the space 

between rack and torch.” In the flashing 

of the lightning he loosed his rigid clasp, 

and the sword, clanking against the 
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scabbard, fell upon the sand. The light- 
ning widened into a sheet of pale violet 
and the surf broke with a deeper voice. 
“Canst thou not find me, O 
emy ¢”’ Ferne cried, aloud. 
Presently, the boy yet clinging to him, 
he sank down beside him on 
“Sleep, boy; sleep,” 


mine en- 


the sand. 
he said. “ Now I 
know that the gulf is fixed indeed, and 
that they lie who say the ghost returns.” 

“Tt is near the dawning,” said the boy. 
“Do you rest, master, and I will watch.” 

“ Nay, answered the other. “I have 
a picture to look upon. ... Well, well, 
lay thy head upon the sand and dream 
of a merry world, and I myself will 
close my eyes. An he will, he may take 
me sleeping.” 
slept and dreamed of Ferne 
House and the horns of the hunters. At 
last the horns came so loudly over the 
hills that he awakened, to find himself 
lying alone on the sand in a great and 
solemn flush of dawn. He started up 
with a beating heart; but there, coming 
toward him from a bath in 
sea, was dressed, and with 
again in its sheath. As he 
made closer approach, the strengthening 
dawn showed the distinction of form and 
countenance, To the latter had returned 
the stillness and the worn beauty of yes- 
terday, before the bark from Pampatar 
had brought news. The head was bared, 
and the light fell curiously upon the 
short and waving hair, imparting to it, 
as it seemed, some quality of its own. 
Robin, beholding, stumbled to his feet, 
staring and trembling. 

“Why dost thou shake so?” 
Captain of the Sea Wraith, 
art as white as is the sand! 
that the fever be on thee!” 

More nearly the old voice of before 
these evil days of low, stern utterance! 
More nearly the old, kindly touch! Robin- 
a-dale, suddenly emboldened, 
at hand and arm and burst 
sionate outery, a 


“ Tlome! home! 


Robin 


the misty 
his master, 


his sword 


asked the 
“And thou 
God forfend 


caught 
into a pas- 
frenzy of entreaty. 
may we not go home now ¢ 
They’re all dead—Captain Robert Baldry 
and Ralph Walter and all! And you 
meant no harm by them—O Jesu! you 
meant no harm! There’s gold in the 
hold of the Sea Wraith for to buy back 
Ferne House, and now that you’ve won, 
and won from the Spaniard, the Queen 
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will not be angry any more! And Sir 
John and Sir Philip and Master Arden 
will bid us welcome, and men will come 
to stare at the Sea Wraith that has 
fought so many battles! Master, master, 
let us home to Ferne House, where, at 
sunset, in the garden, you and the lady 
walked! Master—” 
His voice failed. 
the fingers that yet 


Sir Mortimer loosed 
clung to his arm. 
“When I am king of these parts, thou 
said. “Come! 
for it’s up sail and far away this morning, 

far away as Panama. We'll drink of 
the spring and then begone.” 

When they had rounded once more the 
wooded point they saw the Sea Wraith, 
and, drawn upon the sand, its cock- 
boat. The sun had risen, so that now 
when they entered the forest there was 
ample light by which to find out the 
slowly welling spring, so limpid in its 
basin as to serve for mirror to the forest 
creatures who drank therefrom. All the 
tenants of the forest were awake. They 
hooted and chattered, screamed and sang. 
Orange and green and red, the cock- 
atoos flashed through the air, or perched 
upon great boughs beside parasitic blooms 
as gaudy as themselves. Giant palms 
rustled; monkeys slid down the swinging 
lianas, to climb again with haste, chatter- 
ing wildly at human intrusion; butter- 
flies fluttered aside; the spotted snake 
glided to its deeper haunts. Suddenly, 
in the distance, a wild beast roared, and 
when the thunder ceased there was a mad 
increase of the lesser voices. Sound was 
everywhere, but no sweetness; only the 
mockery, gibing, and laughter of an un- 
seen multitude. From the topmost palm 
frond to the overeolored fungi patching 
the black earth arrogant beauty ruled, 
but to the weary eyes that looked upon 
her she was become an evil queen. Bet- 
ter one blade of English grass, better 
one song of the lark, than the gardens 
of Persephone! 

Ferne, kneeling 


shalt be my jester,” he 


beside the spring, 
stooped to drink. Clear as that foun- 
tain above which Narcissus leaned, the 
water gave him back each lineament of 
the man who, accepting his own earthly 
defeat, had yet gathered all the powers 
of his being to the task of overmastering 
that bitter Fate into whose hands he 
had delivered, bound, both friend and foe; 
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the man for whom, now that he knew wha; 
he knew, now that the fierce victrix ha: 
borne away her prey, was left but « 
remaining purpose, one darker thre; 
which since yesterday’s snapping of 
fellow strands had grown strong with 1 
strength of all. Before the water cou 
touch his lips he also saw the mark . 
night had set upon him, and drew b: 
with a slight start; then, after a mom: 
bent again and drank his fill. 

When Robin-a-dale had also quench: 
his thirst the two left the forest, 
together dragged the cockboat down 
sand and launched it over the gentle su: 
Ferne rowed slowly, with a mind that Yi 
was not for Robin, nor the glory of mi 
tropic merning, nor the shock of yest: pei 
day, nor the night’s despair. He looked al 
ahead, devising means to an end, and 
brows were yet bent in thought when ou 
boat touched the Sea Wraith’s side. 

As much a statesman of the sea 
Drake himself, he knew how to gild 
thority and hold it high, so that they 
neath might take indeed the golden bu 
ble for the sun that warmed them. I) 
kept state upon the Sea Wraith as uw 
the Cygnet, though of necessity it v t 
wern with a difference. For him now = 
as then, music played while he sat u 
table in the great cabin, alone, or wit c 
his lieutenants, in a_ silence 
broken. Now, as he stepped upon de 7 
there was a flourish of trumpets, together 
with the usual salute from mariners and a 
soldiers drawn up to receive him. But tl 
their eyes stared and their lips seemed 
dry, and when he called to him th 
master who had fought with Barbary 
pirates for half a lifetime, the master 
trembled somewhat as he came. 

It was the hour for morning prayer; 
and the Sea Wraith lacked not her cha} 
lain—a man honeycombed with disea 
and secret sin. The singing to a hid 
den Ged swelled so loud that it ran: 
in the ears of the sick below, tossin: 
tossing, muttering and murmuring, 
though it pierced not the senses of them 
who lay very, very still. The hymn ended 
the chaplain began to read, but the gra) 


seldon 


haired Captain stopped him with 
gesture. “Not that,” he commanded 


“Read me a psalm of vengeance, Si! 
Demas,—a psalm of righteous vengeance! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














First Impressions of Civilization 


BY OHIYESA—A SIOUX INDIAN 


(CHARLES A. 


wonderful to you when you first saw 
the lofty edifices of great cities, the 
omotive, the steam-engine, and the like ? 
Yes, it was so, in a way. Yet it is not 
re immensity of structure which ap- 
ars almost supernatural to the savage 

d overwhelms him. One reason for 

s may be that the natural features of 

i country, the gigantic granite cliffs 

d mountains, the wonderful walls and 

ers of the Bad Lands, are much grand- 
to our minds, coupled with the idea 

f the Great Mystery behind them all. 

Then, also, there are many pains- 

king animals which build so wonder- 

illy well and artistically! Some of 
em are much smaller than man; for 
nstance, the ant, the spider, the swallow, 
the beaver, muskrat, and others. Some 

m and bridge large streams, and others 
suspend their homes in the air. To our 
¢ mple minds the ability shown by these 
little creatures appears even more re- 
markable than the constructive genius of 
the white man. 

In matters of observation I was as keen 

s a Rocky Mountain sheep, and my 

ind was as sensitive to impressions as 

e film of the camera. I had an enthu- 

astic love for scenic beauty. I still care 
little about written poetry, but the poet 

uuld searcely enjoy more than I have 
always done the poetry of nature. 

So far as the natural philosophy of the 
red man is concerned, I was well trained 
from childhood. But I was bewildered 
by the scientific, economic, social, and 
political systems of civilization and their 
practical application—the sanitation and 
government of great cities, their food- 
supply, the utilization of time and space, 
monetary or financial systems, and, above 
all of these, the phase of civilization 
which at first overwhelmed me most was 
the commerce of the paleface. To the 


| IIAVE often been asked, Was it not 


EASTMAN, M.D.) 


wild Indian, his worldly occupation is 
a sort of play. The thing which above 
all else occupies his mind is the Great 
Mystery. Him he never forgets. In 
civilization, as it appeared to me at first 

“Will it pay? Can I make anything 
on it?” seemed to be the “Great Mys- 
tery ” of the white people. 

When I first saw the inside of a house, 
it set me thinking: “Who made this 
house? Was it the Great Mystery?” (for 
my mind was trained in that manner 
of thinking). A powerful curiosity 
stirred in me—an almost irresistible de- 
sire to know just how it was done. 

When my father brought me home to 
Dakota Territory from the wilds of Man- 
itoba, where I had been for ten years liv- 
ing in exile, I was about fifteen years 
old, and in my own estimation already 
a warrior. He began to explain to me 
the “white man’s way,” and found me 
at first reluctant to listen. 

“You must not fear to work with 
your hands,” said my father, “but if 
you are able to think strongly and well, 
that will be a quiver full of arrows for 
you, my son. That is the white man’s 
way. All of their children must go to 
school. Those who study best and long- 
est need not work with their hands after 
that, for they can work with their minds.” 

I had never yet shrunk from any under- 
taking, for that was one of the things 
that I was warned against by my good 
grandmother as early as I could remem- 
ber. “ Never give up a chase,” she would 
say to me; “ never retreat from any good 
cause on account of danger or hardship.” 
Already my long glossy hair had fallen 
under the big scissors, and my head felt 
cold and unprotected. I was .very much 
in the position of the boy who is coaxed 
to deep water and let loose. I had to 
swim, and that was the end of it. I 
tried it, and all has turned out well, 
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although there have been some strong cur- 
rents to carry me down the stream, and 
at times it has taxed all my moral and 
physical muscle to keep afloat. 

‘You may plough the five acres next 
the river,” said my father one day. “I 
want to gee if you can make a straight 
furrow as well as a straight shot with 
the bow and arrow.” 

| am sorry to admit that it was poorly 
done. My father decided that I had no 
aptitude for following this particular 
trail. “ You must go away to school,” he 
advised me. “™ You will learn a great 
deal in two or three years. Zitkada- 
washta, or Good Bird (Dr. Alfred L. 
Riggs), has a good school, where he 
gathers many young men to teach them 
in their own tongue and in the English. 
Above all, he tries to establish them in 
a true and godly life.” 

I had already attended for a few 
months the mission day-school near our 
home, which was taught by Mr. Philan- 
der A. Van Nice, brother-in-law to Dr. 
Williamson. The latter was our mis- 
sionary, through whose faithful Christian 
work my father had become a Christian, 
and whose admonishment in regard to 
my future possibilities assisted me 
throughout my student life. At this my 
first school I had been struck with the 
absurdity of having to repeat apparently 
meaningless words and syllables, but at 
last I concluded that it must have some 
use which I had not discovered. I learned 
to read a little in Dakota and Eng- 
lish, but I absorbed very little of the 
“white man’s way.” 

It may have appeared to my father that 
I was not receiving his advice very cor- 
dially, for he now changed his mode of 
argument and appealed to the strongest 
impulses aroused by my earlier training. 

“T have no doubt,” he began, “ that 
my brother, your uncle, has brought you 
up with the knowledge and traditions 
of our tribe, especially those of our im- 
mediate band. There is no better band 
of the Sioux nation in bravery and self- 
control. Our young men are wont to 
dare anything. When you leave my log 
eabin to go away to school, you may 
consider yourself on the war-path. You 
will be seeking eagle feathers, my son. 
If you should not return, your father 
will weep proud tears. 








“T have started in here with son: 
my people to become farmers and 
izens like the white men. This is 
school—ours, the old men’s! I shall st 
to it. I shall not go back to the rese 
tion. I want all my sons to follow 
trail which I am trying to make for y 

In a few days a neighbor of ours 
on the way to Santee agency, thx 
of Dr. Riggs’s school, and my fat! 
engaged a ride for me in his wagon. | 
when we got to Sioux Falls, which 
then only two stores, Peter found m 
tracks of otter, beaver, and mink up 
down the Big Sioux river. This wa 
temptation no Indian trapper could re: 

“TI am sorry,” he said to me, 

I must stop here.” 

I thought the matter over carefu 
and finally said to him: “ Tell 
father that I shall not return unti! 
finish my war-path. I am going to Sant 
on foot.” 

I took my blue blanket and extra p 
of moccasins and started the next mo: 
ing early from Sioux Falls. As | 
cended the brow of the hill where 
main part of the city is now, the sow 
of the waterfall seemed to me like hum 
cheers and war-whoops for my lonely w 
path on that September morning 0\ 
the sea of prairie-land. As I cross 
the loop of the Big Sioux, a powert\ 
temptation seized me to flee back at « 
to Canada, there to regain my freed 
and wild life. But I had sent word 
my father that this war-path must 
completed, and I also remembered bh 
he had said that if I did not return 
would shed proud tears. 

I walked the remaining 110 miles 
Santee in three days. On the last ( 
I met Dr. Riggs, whom I did not tl: 
know. I spent two years with this 
markable and godly man. Next to 
own father, who in his peculiar »p! 
losophy gave me good guidance, this m 
has done more than perhaps any oth 
to make it possible for me to grasp | 
principles of true civilization. He a 
strengthened and developed in me that 
native strong ambition to win out by 
sticking to what I might undertake. 

Associated with him was another man 
who also influenced me powerfully to- 
ward honesty and right living. This was 
the Rev. Dr. John P. Williamson, th« 
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eteran and pioneer missionary among 
e Sioux. 
To my mind, as soon as I began to 
ink of these matters, there seemed to 
much inconsistency in the dealings 
the government with the Indians, and 
i could 
vernment 


comprehend how 
should be 


was 80 


not a great 


dishonest, when 
against 
also oecurred 


religion strongly 
eceit and It 
me that the people who are favored 


selfishness. 


st in this world’s goods are the most 
ngodly kind. All these 
infusing to me at that time. Yet I 

ll maintained that I must finish my 
ar-path. My father wrote to me in the 
Dakota language for my encouragement. 

tkadawashta had told him that I was 

it afraid of books or work, but rather 
etermined to profit by them. “ My son,” 

wrote, “I believe that an Indian can 
earn all that in the books of the 
hite man, so that he may be equal to 
hem in the ways of the mind.” 

My father was very advanced in his 

ews for a full-blooded Indian of that 
and had set the example to his fel- 
tribesmen in taking a homestead 
under the United States homestead laws. 

Finally Zitkadawashta selected two of 
the boys to send away to higher schools 
mong the white people. Smith Robin- 

n and myself were the ones chosen. 
On the eve of my departure I received 

ord from Flandreau that my father was 
ead, after only two days’ illness. He 
vas still in the prime of life and tireless 
n all his work. It was a severe shock 

me, but I felt that I must carry out 
It was clear that he who 
ad sought me out among the wild tribes 

f the Northwest and set my feet in the 
vhite man’s road should be obeyed. I 
lid not return to my home, but in Sep- 
tember, 1876, I started from Santee for 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, where I was 
to begin my serious studies. 

At Yankton city I entered the cars for 
the first time in my life. I remember 
I made a careful inspection of the loco- 
motive, and my interest in its mecha- 
nism was greatly intensified when the 
whole thing was in motion. 

Every hour brought me new thoughts 
and new discoveries. I never have 
passed such a day, before or since. Vi- 
sions came and went like the telegraph- 


matters were 


is 


iV, 


low 


is wishes, 
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More and more we 


poles as we sped by. 


were moving upon regions apparently 
small for the inhabitants. Towns 
and villages grew larger and nearer to- 
gether, and at last we reached a city of 
The 


Everybody seemed to me to be in 


too 


some little size. streets were crowd- 
ed. 
the greatest possible hurry. I was struck 
with the splendor of the shops and the 
brilliant show-windows, but the alacrity 
with which everything 
pressed me most. 

As I approached the door of the col- 
lege president’s home, my heart almost 
failed 
looking gentleman appeared at the door. 
This was President Chapin, who received 
me kindly. He spoke to me freely, but I 
was searcely able to answer him, owing 
to my diffidence and imperfect knowledge 
of English. 

I was 


was done im- 


me. <A gray-haired and serious- 


a stranger in a 
country, and deep in a strange life from 
which I could not retreat. I was like a 
deaf-mute, with eyes continually on the 
alert for the expression of faces, and to 
find them in general friendly toward me 
was somewhat reassuring. Yet when I 
was alone in my room at last and all was 
still, I faney that no prisoner in the 
penitentiary can have known a more 
nerve-trying moment. The scenes of my 
deliciously free and happy life in a vast 
wild region unfolded before my 
contrasted with the thought that I was 
now to live within limits and under rules 
absolutely foreign to More than 
this, I was still in the dark as to the out- 
come of it all. 

[I soon recovered my balance and set 
to work. I absorbed knowledge in every 
possible way. The more I got, the larger 
my capacity grew, and my appetite in- 
creased in proportion. I discovered that 
my anticipations of this new life were 
nearly all wrong. I was suddenly con- 
fronted with matters entirely foreign to 
my experience, which I must develop and 
solve by mental gymnastics. If a man 
had come and told me to swim a lake, 
or run with a message through an un- 
known country, I should have had some 
idea of the task. But this new concep- 
tion of each word as having an office and 
a place and a specific name, and stand- 
ing in relation to other words like the 
bricks and mortar in a house, was almost 


now strange 


eyes, 


me, 
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beyond my grasp. As for history and 
geography, they were legends and tradi- 
tions to me, and I was soon able to ap- 
preciate the pure logic of mathematics. 

I found my greatest difficulty at this 
period in the study of words. 

At Beloit I spent three years of stu- 
dent life. At the end of this time I fully 
realized the force of my father’s simple 
but correct view of the future of our 
race—that we must adopt the ways of 
the white man. In some matters I was 
the infant of the college, but in athletics 
I did my full share. Other Sioux In- 
dians were sent to Beloit Preparatory 
School, and as I thought it best, in order 
to perfect myself in English, not to hear 
my own tongue at all, I preferred to go 
where there were none to speak it. I 
was accordingly sent by Dr. Riggs to 
Knox College, Illinois, from which he 
himself had graduated. 

Knox College is a coeducational in- 
stitution. It was here that I first had 
to do with the paleface maidens. I 
must candidly confess that while I owe 
much to college boys in my association 
with them as fellow students, I owe 
infinitely more to the college girls. 

[It was here that I first began to look 
forward intelligently, and finally settled 
in my own mind that I must become a 
physician some day. 

I had seen more than six years of 
civilization on the frontier and in the 
Middle West before I turned my foot- 
steps toward New England. During 
all this time my ambitions rose higher 
and higher. 

On one of my vacations at home in 
Dakota I received a letter from Dr. Riggs, 
who had been thus far my best friend, 
suggesting that I should take advantage 
of the Indian scholarship at Dartmouth 
College—a scholarship established when 
the college was founded as a school for 
Indians. This was in line with my 
highest aspirations, and yet I hesitated. 
I dreaded to cut myself off from my 
people, and in my heart I knew that if 
I did go, I should not return until I had 
accomplished my purpose. It was a crit- 
ical moment in my life, but the decision 
could be only one way. I taught the 
little day-school at my home through 
the fall term, and in January, 1882, I 
started for Boston and Dartmouth. 










Up to this time I had very little pra 
tical knowledge of the world, and in 1 
inexperience I was still susceptibk 
the adventurous and curious side 
things rather than to their profound 
meanings. Therefore, while I was son 
what prepared, I was not yet conscio 
of the seriousness and terrific force 
modern civilization. 

It was a crisp winter morning wh 
the train pulled into Chieago. I had 
mind the Fort Dearborn incident, a: 
the struggles of the great Black Hay 
upon that very ground. It seemed to n 
as if we were being drawr into the de 
gulches of the Bad Lands as we enter 
the city. I realized vividly at that m 
ment that the day of the Indian h 
passed forever. 

I was met at the station by frien 
who took me to walk upon some of 1 


main streets. I saw a perfect stream 
humanity rushing madly along. I w 
surprised to notice that the faces of 1 
people were not happy at all. They wo 
an intensely serious look that to me w 
appalling. 

| was cautioned against trusting eve: 
body, and told that I must look out | 
pickpockets. Evidently there were son 
disadvantages connected with this mighty 
civilization, for we Indians seldom fin 
it necessary to guard our possessiot 
It seemed to me that the most dignifi 
men on the streets were the policemen, 
in their long blue coats with brass but 
tons. They were such a remarkabl 
of men physically that this of itself wa 
enough to catch my eye. 

When we left Albany I found that w 
were in country the like of whic! 
I thought, I would have given much 
hunt over before it was stripped of it 
primeval forests and while deer and bear 
roamed over it undisturbed. I look 
with delight upon mountains and valley 
and even the hamlets perched upon tli 
shelves of the high hills. The sight ot 
these scattered farms and little villag: 
assured me of the presence of an earn 
and persistent people. 

Even the half-deserted New England 
village, the ruined mill, had an air of 
saying: “I have done what I could for 
the progress of civilization. Now I can 
rest.” And all the mountains seemed 
to say, Amen. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
For the first time I felt a great respect 
for the race that I had 
to regard with suspicion 


id reverence 
en taught 
d distrust. 
When I reached Boston I 
th the old mossy granite edifices and 
.e narrow streets. Here, too, the people 
the streets hurried along like sheep 
th the gray wolf on their trail. When 


was struck 


| met some of them personally, their con- 


rvative ways impressed me being 

ld, but I forgot that when I had learn- 
| to know them better. 

I went to Dartmouth College, away up 
mong the New Hampshire hills. The 
untry around it was rugged and wild— 
n ideal place for us Indians. My mind 
n back three hundred years, when all 
is region was full of game and the 
d men lived in plenty and freedom. 
seemed as if I had been destined to 

me to view their graves and bones. 
No, I said to myself, I have come to 
ntinue that which in their last struggle 
proposed to take up, in order to 
themselves from extinction; but, 
it was too late. Had they followed 
that great Indian, Samson Occum, and 
kept up with the development of Dart- 
outh College, they would have brought 
forth more leaders and men of culture. 

This was my ambition—that the Sioux 
hould accept civilization it was 
too late. I wished that all of our young 
should at take up the white 
way, and prepare themselves to 
office and wield influence in their 
States. Although this hope has 
not been fully realized, I have the satis- 
faction to know that some Indians are 
ow in such places, and that before many 
South Dakota can be anchored 
politically by the balance of power held 
by the Indian the 
two political parties in that State. 

The staid New England civilization 
rew upon me gradually. A sound com- 
mon sense appeared to be the basis of 
ill their actions, whether in politics, re- 
ligion, business, or love. Recognition of 
individual and personal worth was gen- 
erous among them. 

At Dartmouth College I found the 
buildings much older and more imposing 
than any I had been accustomed to see. 
There was a true scholastic air about 
them; in fact, the whole village im- 


as 


| t 


they 
ive 
] ! 


as 


before 
men once 
man’s 
hold 


native 


years 


Sioux vote between 
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pressed me as touched with the spirit of 
learning and refinement. 

My understanding of English was now 
so much enlarged to enable me to 
grasp current events as well as the prin- 
civilization in a more intel- 
ligent manner. At Kimball Union Acad- 
the little ancient institution at 
which I completed my preparation for 
college by direction of President Bartlett 
of Dartmouth, I absorbed much knowl- 
edge of the New- Englander and his 
peculiarities. 

I found Yankees of 
class very Indianlike in their views 
and habits—a people of strong be- 
liefs, plain-spoken, and opinionated. I 
was much struck with the fact that the 
students of the academy were very frugal 
and saving in their habits. Nothing 
could have been more instructive to me, 
as we Indians are inclined to be spend- 
thrifts and improvident. It is true that 
this hardy and moral class of men 
in land and goods. I had 
accustomed to vast fertile prairies and 
liberal ways. Here they seemed to count 
their barrels of potatoes and apples be- 
fore they were fairly grown. I was told 
that many of the farmers’ families never 
eat a sound apple. They always take the 
partly spoiled apples for their own use, 
and the sound for market. 
Every little brooklet was forced to do a 
river’s work in their mills and factories. 

I finished the here and went 
to old Dartmouth in the fall of 1883 to 
enter the Freshman class. It is true that 
I had students 
for several years before coming East, yet 
I must confess that Western college life 
is quiet compared with that of the tu 
multuous East. It was here that I had 
most of my savage gentleness and native 
refinement knocked out of me! I do not 
complain, for I know that I gained more 
than their equivalent. 

I hardly knew what I was coming to, 
the first evening we held our class 
meeting, when, lo! I appointed 
football captain of my class. My sup- 
porters orated quite effectively on my 
qualifications as a frontier warrior, and 
T observed that some of them went so far 
as to predict that I would, when warmed 
up, seare all the Sophs off the premises! 
These representations seemed to be con- 
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firmed when, that same evening, after 
supper, the two met in a first 
“rush,” and as I was not familiar with 
all the men, I held up the Professor of 
Philosophy, taking him for one of the 
This of course gave op- 
portunity to the reporters for the Boston 
dailies to enlarge upon the incident. 

[ was a sort of prodigal son of old 
Dartmouth, and nothing could have ex- 
the heartiness of my welcome. 
The New England Indian for whom it 
was founded had departed well-nigh a 
century earlier; and now a full-blooded 
Sioux, like a wild fox, had found his way 
into this splendid seat of learning! 
After the first excitement and novelty 
had worn away, I began to take, as it 
were, a sort of inventory of the oppor- 
tunities which my wanderings had thus 
far brought me. 

By the president and faculty I 
treated with the greatest kindness, 
often encouraged to ask questions and 
express my own ideas. My uncle’s ob- 
servations in natural history—for which 
he had a positive genius,—the Indian 
sociology and _ political 
economy, were the subjects of some pro- 
tracted discussions in the class - room. 
This became so well understood by my 
classmates that some who had failed to 
prepare their recitations would induce me 
to take up the time by advancing some 
native theory or first-hand observation 
upon the subject in hand. 

When I had sufficiently mastered the 
English language, I became intensely 
interested in literature. Here it was 
that civilization began to loom up before 
me colossal in its greatness, when the 
truth first dawned upon me that nations, 
tongues, and civilizations, as well as in- 
dividuals, have lived and died. 

There were two men of the past who 
impressed me very much—my country- 
man who matriculated there a century be- 
fore me, and the great Daniel Webster, 
who came to Dartmouth as impecunious 
as I was. The Indians have gone forever 
—no memorial of them left except the Old 
Pine-Tree, where it was supposed that 
they met for the last time to smoke the 
pipe of peace. The college was kind 
enough to keep the old tree as a relic up 
to my day, and under its shadow every 
graduating class smoked a parting pipe. 
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During my vacations I went to Bost 
sometimes, sometimes to the mounta 
and the seashore. My visits to Bost 
were always made worth while by so: 
new discovery—some art or science 
civilization brought freshly to my noti 
Aside from the unique charm of old 
Boston, the park system, the publi 
flower-gardens, the arboretum, the res: 
voirs,—each of these was a school in 
self to me. My first glimpse of t| 
ocean was an event. I looked in amaz 
ment upon the vast assemblage of y 
sels of all sorts and sizes. I had neve: 
even imagined the like, and it now a) 
peared that the white man moved with 
as much freedom upon the water as uj 
dry land. The commerce of the oc 
struck me as one of the most remarkab| 
features of civilization. 

I shall never forget my first night 
the theatre. I was amazed by the seriou 
ness of the actors, whose personality ap- 
peared to be entirely swallowed up in th: 
parts, and the behavior of the audienc 
in its freedom and abandon contrasted 
strikingly with the manner of thos 
whom I had met in the churches. Her 
the people seemed to me to take delight 
in tragedy and even in crime, indifferent 
to the moral significance of the imag 
inary events which took such strong hold 
upon their emotions. 

At the seaside hotels I met 
people—people of an entirely different 
sort from those whom I had hitherto taken 
as American types. I was particularly 
struck with the audacity and forwardness 
of the women. At the summer resorts 
the women seemed to lead their hus- 
bands or to be independent of them. 
Among our people the man always leads. 

I graduated at Dartmouth with the 
class of ’87, and immediately afterward 
spent three years at Boston University, 
where I took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. Having passed in all nin 
years in New England, I believe I reall) 
understand and appreciate in some meas 
ure the solidity and manliness of th 
New England character. I have never 
hesitated to compare and criticise, but 
there has been no question in my mind 
for many years about the desirability 
of a liberal education, and the advan- 
tages of a civilized life over our earlier 
and primitive existence. 
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A Garden Idyll 


WHITING PATCH 


BY KATE 


Tue Gas NA A MAR Mor 
‘ean Lover or THE Birps: 

I would come to you with a problem 
I who am only a grubber of earth 
da trainer of vines—a dweller among 
ants and hedges. The little feathered 

ghbors come and go about my garden 
ees and lighten my labors with their 
elody, but I do not profess to under- 
tand them. You, however, if I read your 

wks aright, have learned something of 
their languages, and may enter into their 
ys and sorrows and domestic quandaries. 
Hlenee I implore you to aid me on behalf 

a poor lady bluebird who hath—or so 

doth appear — mistaken my humble 
lwelling for a bird-house. 

[ first discovered her upon a certain 
inv morning a week since, when she 
iddenly alighted on the sill of a window 
ear which I was reading and _ peered 
uriously at me through the glass. 
Next moment her mate paused beside 
her for one violet instant. He saw me; 
was less confiding; departed. She joined 
him upon the bough of a near-by appl 
tree, and after some confidential con- 
verse—bird Greek to my dull ears—the 
little lady returned and tapped with her 
bill upon the glass, whispering meanwhile 
most melodiously. 

I raised the sash, but she refused to 
enter, although at intervals during the 
afternoon she returned to look in upon 
me. Next morning I was aroused from 
slumber by a tapping and fluttering 
against the window-pane, and the little 
creature relieved her moments of rest by 
the tenderest flutelike murmurings that 
ever gladd ned my ear. 

What doth she want of me— Bird 
Lover, canst thou say? Day after day 
has my low-browed dwelling been thus 
gently assaulted, vet when I offer sur- 
render it is not accepted. 

Yesterday morning being mild and 
sweet, I threw the windows wide open 
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to sun and air, and withdrew. It was 
not long before I heard cries of mingled 
wonder and distress, and following where 
they led—a little breathless and excited, 
be it econfessed,—I beheld my lady blue 
bird fluttering against the one closed 
window in my dressing-room. She had 
made bold to enter at my chamber win 
dow: had winged her way into the smaller 
apartment, and now would return to th 
freer world of orchard and garden vis 
ible through the glass. 

I approached with caution, and she 
made but slight objection when I closed 
my hands over her; her sharp eyes peered 
into mine a little anxiously, and the 
imprisoned wings fluttered most eagerly 
as we gained the other window. I open- 
ed my hands—she was gone like a flash. 
Iler mate joined her on the wing, both 
exclaiming excitedly, and they flew swift- 
ly away beyond my ken. 

Would I see them again, I wondered. 
Had my little lady’s exploration satis- 
fied her euriosity? Would this strange 
adventure prevent her return? No! 
Next morning she was at the sill again, 
ready to call me to my labors, and every 
day she peers in at my windows, seeming 
to demand entrance, yet now refusing my 
invitations, while her less courageous mate 
watches her mancuvres from the apple- 
tree, and appears to be giving instruc- 
tions from his safer halting-place. 

Bird Lover, what would they have of 
me? I should like to see them comfort- 
ably settled—less anxious, less insistent, 
maybe, of my early uprising. I have 
thought that were one of my cockerels 
to station himself at my window each 
morning with his harsh call to duty I 
should hate the bird, but who could feel 
even impatience at this gentle tapping 
and fluttering, this melodious summons 
to matins? 

Again, what would they have of me? 
Will you let me borrow of your wisdom ? 

Who am I? The Gardener, madam. 
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But once | was an awkward lad who 
passed you nosegays of heartsease or 
sweetbrier across the hedge when you 
went by to school. It is long since you 
passed this way, and I suppose you no 
longer wear pinafores and long braids, 
yet I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Roper? Benton, the Gardener. 


II 
Tue Biro-Hovuse, April 9 

Dear GarpDeENER,—Do you realize how 
blessed you are among men—to have held 
a “lady bluebird” in your hands! The 
bluebird “with the earth tinge on his 
breast and the sky tinge on his back.” 
To me he brings the sweetest thrill! of 
the spring time. And you have held his 
little lady in your hands! 

I read your story with keen interest, 
but—are you sarcastic, sir, when you ask 
me to translate your “bird Greek”? 
Have my little books made such arrogant 
claim for me? Heaven forbid! 

Yet this seems no very difficult ques- 
tion. Your bluebirds are seeking a nest- 
ing-place; no doubt they think a cerner 
of your dwelling would be acceptable. 
Yet I have never known them to be quite 
so friendly. Perhaps it is because you 
live in a garden. Perhaps, again, these 
are young birds ,and overconficing. If 
IT were you I would set up a house for 
them near the apple-tree they most fre- 
quent and see what happens. And be sure 
you let me know. 

Are there many birds in your garden ? 

I have been trying to remember about 
the heartsease and sweetbrier. Is the 
old village as green and peaceful as it 
used to be? 

Yours, cordially, 
“Tie Biro Lover.” 


Ill 
Tur Garon, April rs 
Dear Lapy or THe Birps: 

I have followed your suggestion. I 
have made a little house, with proper 
entrance and ample accommodations for 
one young couple. I am not as agile 
as at fifteen, but I climbed the apple- 
tree without aid of a ladder, and affixed 
the house, somewhat awkwardly, I fear, 
to a broad limb, IT see not why our little 
friends should ignore it. There is a 








southerly exposure (as our forefathers a 
ways recommended in building), and t] 
apple bough is limber enough to gent! 
rock the cradle of future birdlings. A 
yet, however, my lady has not discovere:| 
my care for her. She still prefers my own 
abiding-place, when she is not invest 
gating the orchard’s possibilities with h 
mate. They have troubled me by quit 
frequently visiting, as though with s 
rious intent, the home of my flickers, 
but they will find that tenement engag« 
For several years these shy creatures hav 
honored my oldest, softest-hearted appl 
tree with their domestie confidences, and 
their voung have learned to spread their 
golden wings in my garden. Not even 
the bluebirds must depose them. 

You ask of my feathered neighbors 
Of course we have Robin in the Garden. 
Ife is a social, cheery chap, and I should 
miss him sorely if he forsook my paths 
and failed to cheer my rainy days. When 
one likes to toil in his garden on a misty 
evening, Robin is most companionable. 
1 like to meet another fellow who can 
sing in the rain. 

The Oriole hangs his gray cradle in 
my elm-tree tops, and the Song-sparrow 
favors my hedges. 

Then we have many birds who ar 
mere visitors in the Garden.  Littk 
warbling things will be here soon. Last 
year the Tanager spent a morning flitting 
from one shrub to another, and the Gros- 
beak who wears a rose upon his breast, 
sometimes called while I was at work. 
The Woodpecker has visited me through 
the winter, and still hovers about the or- 
chard; the faithful little Chickadee nev- 
er wholly forsakes one who plants a 
row of sunflowers for his autumn break- 
fast table. 

There, Lady, I have presented the birds 
of my garden. Your trained eye and ear 
would, no doubt, detect many another 
songster within a brief hour. My eyes 
are trained to the detection of opening 
bud rather than flashing wing, vet | 
might discover to you some secret of 
the hedgerow. 

The village is green and peaceful for 
those who still abide here. Are the birds 
of New England unworthy of your in 
terest? and are you a deserter of de- 
serted villages ? 

The Bluebird is tapping at my window. 
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I think she would send a message to the 
Bird Lover. 
Farewell. Tut GarbENeR. 
N.B.—You did not answer regarding 
the pinafores. 
IV 
Tue Garpen, April 18 
Yhe bluebirds are looking at the house! 
I detected them while at work over my 
They mildly curious, 
and show some signs of interest. I hope 
they will approve the location. 
My daffodil borders are awake! 


rose-beds. seem 


R. B. 
mentioning 


N.B.— Did I 


the pinafores? 


offend in 


Vv 
Tue Birp-Hovse, April 20 

I hope they will take it, but there is 
no counting on a bird’s decisions. The 
bluebirds have often disappointed me by 
failing to carry out their apparent inten- 
tions—and mine. How heedless of me 
to inquire about the birds in your garden 
instead of the flowers! Tell me of the 
hedgerows and borders and _ bedding 
plants—isn’t that what you call them? 
How beautiful to live in a garden! I 
wish I could see the daffodils,—only I 
should insist upon calling them daffy- 
downdillies, as I did when I was little. 
I think the bluebirds will be most short- 
sighted if they do not accept your hos- 
pitality. My love to the daffodils. 

“THe Birp Lapy.” 

P.S.—Yes, I am still addicted to 

pinafores. 
VI 
Tue Garprn, April 2o. 

Are you sure, dear Bird Lady, that this 
is not a wandering spirit that taps so 
persistently at my window-pane ? 

Are wandering spirits granted wings 
so celestial? Do you believe her just a 
plain bluebird ? 

I confess her persistent appeals for my 
companionship are almost uncanny. I 
would grant her peace if the gift lay 
with me; I feel like apologizing to her 
for my dull understanding. Help me! 

R. B. 
Vil 
Tue Biap-Hover 

I have just opened the box, Mr. Gar- 
dener, and now my Bird-House is joyous 
with the sunshine from your garden, 
The blessed daffodils! so beautiful, so 
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brave and golden—glad prophets of the 
spring time! How good, good you were 
to spare them -from your borders. They 
delight me now, and, because of the ful- 
ness of present joy, they will delight me 
by and by, by flashing 

“upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Thank you. I never had so many 
daffies before. 
[I am puzzling over the wandering 


spirit of your garden. Poor little birdie! 
Isn’t it agonizing not to understand? 
Why can’t we learn of them as did th 
child Hiawatha? Have we travelled too 
far away from the earth? 

Perhaps the Bluebird has a message 
for you. Who knows! Do you remember 
how the old Greeks believed in signs and 
portents? But, alas! there is now no 
oracle at Delphi to interpret the visions. 

It is sunset-time. How the level rays 
must flash across your jonquil borders! 
They caress my jarful on the table here. 

We say good night to you—my daffies 
and I. “Tue Biro Lapy.” 

(I am proud of the title!) 


VIII 
Tue Garpen, May 1. 
Dear Lapy,—I believe they have taken 
possession! There is much twittering in 
the apple boughs while I work near by, 


and the Spirit haunts me less often. 
Will maternal cares ease her restless 
wings, think you? R. B. 


IX 
Tue Brro-Hovse, May 3o. 
I have just returned from the woods, 
dear Gardener, my arms full of blos- 
soms. Have you anything in your gar- 
den to rival the woodland riot of bloom ? 


Here are lady’s-slippers and _ violets, 
windflower and wild lily-of-the-valley, 
and ferns as delicate as my grand- 


mother’s lace. Oh, such loveliness! 

I went out to the woods for my birds, 
but they eluded me, so T turned to the 
blossoms. That id an advantage you have 
over me—you who learn the secreta of 
the Kingdom of Flora, Blossomin, 
things cling to Mother Earth with brown 
root fingers even while they aspire heav- 
enward; they cannot escape you; but 
birds have wings. 





NIGHT 


GoopD 


What a wonderful gardener she is 
‘Nature, the dear old nurse.” 

I love to let myself be a child with her 

to “wanéler away and away,” ears 
eager, eyes wide, clinging to her comfort- 
able finger as she reveals the marvels of 
the universe. 

Such a day as I’ve had! I thought of 
you in your garden and wondered if you 
Of course you 
And you're the Gar 
you love it 
You never told me, but I know. 
How simple life would be if we all chose a 


loved the woods as well. 
do. I’m sure of it. 


dener just because aren’t 


you? 


work that was lovely to us in the doing. 
It is so stupid to think that toil and duty 
must be ugly and disagreeable. 

And is there an Eve in your Garden? 
You never told me, Is she one of the 
girls I went to school with? At any rate 
I trust there are no serpents—only blue 
birds, And how are the dears? It was 
to ask after them that I began this letter, 
but the woods have gone to my head, 
and T could think of nothing else, Do 
they like the little house—the birds—and 








YOU—MY FLOWERS AND 


is She less a haunting spirit in conse- 
quence? I am sure she portends some 
Do study the 


“Tie Biro Lapy.” 


sweet, rare thing for you. 
o] | legends. 


The Gardener finished reading the let- 
ter he had just opened and laid it down 
on the writing-table, a whimsical smile 


lighting his 
up and 
sudden 
and the rain-drops still beat 
the pane. <A _ branch of lilac, heavy 
with fragrant plumes, swayed close to 
the glass, and, below, the lilies bent to 
this baptism. 

The Gardener looked out into the rain 
swept garden, but his thoughts did not 
rest there, 


Then he got 
window. A 
him 


grave eyes, 


the 
drive Nn 


strode over to 


shower had indoors, 


against 


Across the sweetbrier hedge 
he seemed to see the laughing face of 
a girl—na girl with long brown braids 
and a white, ruffled pinafore, 

IIe swept his hand across his eyes at 
last and turned back to the room with a 
shrug of his broad shoulders, as though 
to shake off visions, He was tall and 
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shaven 
with the sun 
tossed back 
and his 
from under 


rugged, and his brown, smooth - 
told tales of 
wind, IJlis hair 
thoughtful 


gray 


face intimacy 


and was 
forehead, 
eyes looked out 

Ile wore the workman's 

at the throat irned 
back at the wrists, but the _ 
hand with tapering fingers bespoke 
the artist rather than the artisan, though 
the color and earth stains suggested, per- 
haps, a happy combination of both, 

Ile flung himself into a chair near 
the low shelves and glanced over his 
books as though in doubt of the desired 
volume. Jefferies, 
Marvell? He turned away with an im- 
patient sigh. No, he would not read. 

His gaze travelled about the familiar 
room. How dear it had been to him in 
years of aloneness! How he loved 
its good proportions, its absence of clut- 
ter; the low shelves—the work of his 
own hand; the plain substantial writing- 
table and chairs; the broad hearth, 
which he had carved: 
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DUDENLY, AS TT HAD COM 


Those that dwelt among plants and hedge 


There they dwelt with the King for his worl 
It had been the text of 
had chosen this humble 
loved it, and 
among the plants and hedges he could 
best fulfil his ce stiny and serve the King 
And his days had been full of peace 
content, 


Ih 
hi 
that 


his days. 
life 
he 


hecause 


because believed 


and 
The early morning hours among 
the dewy garden things had been a matin 
hour always; the hours of labor had been 
sweet and good; and when evening came, 
in the low-ceiled quiet room, the garden 
just outside, he had passed memorabk 
hours with the inspiring friends who in 
habited his book-shelves. 

But now—what unrest had 
to possess him? The room seemed 
suddenly and empty and _ silent, 
and the human heart within him turned 
away from the silence with a ery of puz 
zled hurt. 

He approached the window again and 
threw it open. The rain had ceased, sud- 
denly, it had come, and the 


spirit of 
come 
bare 


as 


sweet 
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ragrahce ol Ihe wly moiste ned earth 
vreeted his eager nostrils. The early 
oses drooped drenching heads, the lilies 
bent with their weight of rain-drops, the 
swaying lilae let fall its spray upon his 
brown cheek. 

The man drew an eager breath. “Is it 
not enough,” he exclaimed, “the beauty 
ind the fragrance, the plants and hedges, 
and the work the King has set me?” 
Yet his heart responded but faintly. 

Ile moved back to the table and was 
taking up his hat, when a gentle note 
bade him turn. On the sill of the open 
window perehed the bluebird. 

The man watched her with the touch 





of awe her trusting familiarity ever 
rave him. 





“Will vou come in?” he murmured, 
gently. 

The bird seemed to consider the invita 
tion. She turned her pretty head this 
way and that, and at last, spreading the 
wings so softly touched with azure, she 
flew directly to the one thing in the room 
which spoke of femininity—a low rocker 
tanding by the hearth. It had been his 
mother’s chair, and about it all the gen 
tlest memories of his boyhood clustered, 
He had brought it there from the old 
home because he could not part with it. 
“One day,” he had said, “my wife will 
sit here;” but hitherto no one had come 
to oceupy the low seat. Now the lady 
bluebird rested on the slender chair -back, 
balancing herself delicately to the slight 
motion she had started. 





The Gardener watched her with a 
strange stirring at his heart. “ Art thou 
the serpent that has entered my Eden?” 
he murmured, “Tt is since your com 
ing—surely—that my days have been in 
sufficient. What do they say, the wise 
ones,—that the first bird claimed as an- 
cestor an aspiring serpent? Why should 
man despair of angelhood if a crawling 
serpent’s yearning spirit may at last 
mount on azure wings! Little serpent- 
angel, is it mischief or blessing you would 
bring into my garden ?” 

The bird’s feathered throat stirred with 
a tender note that thrilled through the 
silent room like a woman’s voice. Then 
she spread her wings and again sought 
the garden. 

The man followed her. The apple 


: . “THERE 1S A GARDEN IN HER FACE 
boughs above the little bird home were 
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dripping, but all was safe and dry witl 
in, and the Gardener’s attentive ea 
caught a new sound—a weak chirping 
and twittering as of untried voices, an 
above it the gentle reassuring murmu: 
of motherhood. 

His heart bounded. “ The birdlings! 
he eried. 

A flash of azure through the boughs 
and Mr. Bluebird came hurrying, mace 
bold by his paternal duties. A momen 
and he was gone. Then the little moth 
er emerged. She saw the man of th 
garden, and glanced down at him as on 
who would say, “The dream of th 
spring time is fulfilled.” 

The Gardener stood silent beneath th 
tree, watching them come and go—th: 
happy birds!—and a turbulent longing 
filled his heart. What was all the past 
peace and contentment of his days to 
this? “Lady Bluebird,” he said, aloud, 
as the bird again paused in her glad 
flitting to cast a glance at the lonely 
mortal,—*“ Lady Bluebird, I would give 
the whole of my kingdom which I hold 
so dear to know the mysterious joy which 
throbs in your breast.” 

Then he turned away and walked up 
and down the garden paths, and_ th 
dreams had their way with him. Why 
had the walks been made so smooth but 
that a woman’s foot might tread them? 
The roses and lilies were fair, “ but,” 
he repeated to himself, 


“*There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow.’ ” 


Why had the garden grown in beauty 
but to perfect itself for the coming of a 
Queen? Why had the blossoms grown so 
tall but that some far day they might 
be ruthlessly pulled by little, warm 
moist hands? 

Again he paused to listen for the tender 
murmurings among the apple boughs, 
and turned away at last to pluck a hand- 
ful of half-open buds from the sweet- 
brier hedge. He reentered the vine- 
covered cottage, and walking to the 
hearth, laid the roses in the little rocking- 
chair where the bluebird had alighted. 

“Where waitest thou, Lady I am to 
love?” he said, half aloud. 

On the writing-table lay the letter he 
had read an hour before. He sat down 
and drew pen and paper toward him. 
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“Dear Lapy or THE Birps: 


“T have grown wise,” he wrote. “ You 
were right; her coming was ‘a sign ’— 
my Bluebird’s. At last she has revealed 
herself to me; rather, she has revealed 
me to myself. I thought that I knew 
life’s symphony, but there is a note I 
1ave missed—the note which gives har- 
mony and meaning to ali the rest. I first 
heard it in the tender murmur of my 
Bluebird, and my ears were opened. No, 
lear Lady, there is no ‘ Eve in my Gar- 
len. My wife has not yet come home. 
If you should meet her in the world 
eyond my hedges, will you tell her that 
[ weary at her lingering? Her chair 
waits beside the hearth and the gate 
stands ever ajar. We will be right 
glad, the garden folk and I, when she 
omes home. 

“The little bird folk in the apple-tree 
hurry to and fro on _ sweet errands, 
knowing the ecstasy of a dream fulfilled. 
My plants and hedges also know the joy 
vf blossoming-time. I only wander 
lonely in the garden. But I too have my 
dreams. Did you ever know loneliness? 
It is a new malady with me. And all 
because I have listened to the Bluebird. 

“Tt is dusk now in the garden. The 
mingled fragrance of rose and lilac 
comes gently through the open windows, 


and along the walk beneath the Blue- 
bird tree the lilies shine pale and golden. 

“T believe you would love my garden. 
Nature has worked with me, teaching 
many lessons, and some of the wood’s chil- 
dren have consented to live here in shel- 
tered corners. I love it; it is a part of 
my life; yet something from without is 
calling me. Is it the voice of my wife, I 
wonder? If she come not soon I must 
close the garden gate behind me and go 
out into the world to seek her. The wood- 
land hunger is upon me too. Your 
words have aroused it. To-morrow will 
find me a rover. 

“The Bluebird has brought me un- 
rest. Is she also the harbinger of fu- 
ture gladness ?” 


He threw down the pen and wandered 
again to the window. The gray peace of 
twilight brooded over the garden; the 
flowers seemed motionless; low in the west 
the evening star shone white. The flut- 
tering among the apple boughs had 
ceased, but he knew that in her leafy 
shelter the bluebird spread protecting 
wings above her young. Underlying the 
hush of approaching night the pulse of 
life beat strong. 

The man drew a deep breath. “TI won- 
der will my wife come home?” he said. 


Progress 


BY ARTHUR 


STRINGER 


HE night grows lone and still and deep; 


Close round the Clearing strange eyes creep; 


And by his fire sleeps undismayed 


The woodsman of the altering blade. 


The wolf’s brood know not whence he came, 


Nor whither fares; but at his flame 


(From where To-morrow’s axe shall swing) 


The long howl of brute hate they fling! 
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A Group of Hawthorne Letters 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


URING the years 1851 to 1864 
[) Hawthorne wrote upwards of a 

hundred and fifty letters to his 
friend and publisher, W. D. Ticknor. 
Most of them bear dates between 1853 
and 1860,—the years of Hawthorne’s 
European residence, first as American 
consul at Liverpool, afterwards as a sight- 
seer in Italy, and again in England. 
They are written in the freest and frank- 
est manner: a more unreserved expression 
of character and opinions there could 
hardly be. They touch on all topics,— 
politics, politicians, literary acquaint- 
ances, incidents of consular life, private 
domestic details, social comments, inter- 
national questions, the wrongs of Amer- 
ican sailors, Lord Mayors’ dinners, his 
own and other persons’ books, his dislikes, 
likes, whims, and impressions—an _ in- 
formal autobiography, in short. Tick- 
nor, besides being Hawthorne’s pub- 
lisher, and perhaps his most intimate 
friend, acted during these latter years 
of his life as his business attorney 
in Boston, receiving -and investing his 
savings from the consular salary. These 
investments and remittances are, there- 
fore, fully discussed in the letters, 
and a sort of jest is kept up all along 
concerning the “pile” which the ro- 
mancer aimed to make. Indeed, the 
humor of the letters is something which 
must ever be kept in mind by the reader, 
lest he be misled into accepting as sober 
truth the extravagances of a witty and 
humorous man chatting unrestrainedly 
and in confidence with his friend. 

In the aggregate, these letters give a 
view of Hawthorne’s nature such as has 
not heretofore been accessible to the pub- 
lic; they will considerably modify the 
conventional idea of him. They were un- 
earthed from the box in which ‘they had 
lain for a generation, by the present 
owner of them, a few months ago, and 
kindly placed at my disposal. 

Hawthorne was acquainted with most 


of the intellectual celebrities of his day; 
but his chosen intimates, the men li 
loved, were Horatio Bridge, William Pike, 
Henry Bright, Francis Bennoch, Frank 
lin Pierce, and William D. Ticknor 
With the exception of Pierce, they ar 
unknown to the world; and Pierce, as a 
man, was one of the most simple, trans 
parent, and genuine persons that eve: 
lived. But these were the men whom 
Hawthorne took to his heart; the celebri 
ties he kept at arm’s length,—he liked, 1 
spected, admired, appreciated them, but 
he did not want much of their society. 

One of the curious features of the let- 
ters is their repeated references to good 
cheer and conviviality. Hawthorne, as 
is known, was one of the most abste- 
mious of men in the use of all stimu- 
lants, even tea and coffee. But it was 
his whim (among intimates) to assume 
the swagger of a boon companion, and 
to profess inordinate delight in eating 
and drinking. 

He likewise draws a comedy picture of 
himself as an unappreciated statesman, 
and discusses with inexhaustible drollery 
his hopes and fears of fortune. “ My best 
dress coat,” he writes, on receiving his ap- 
pointment as consul, “is rather shabby 
(befitting an author much more than a 
man of consular rank), so when you next 
smoke a cigar with Driscoll ”—the Boston 
tailor of the period—* I wish you would 
tell him to put another suit on the stocks 
for me,—a black dress coat and panta- 
loons; and he may select the cloth.” 
When emoluments began to flow in, in 
Liverpool, he always accompanied his re- 
mittances with some word like this: “I 
suppose Barings have advised you of th 
deposit of three hundred pounds; if it 
were three thousand, I would kick the 
office to the devil and come home. I am 
sick of it, and long for my hillside, and-— 
what I never thought I should long for— 
my pen. When once a man is thoroughly 
imbued with ink, he can never wash out 
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he stain. I wish to heaven I had made 
my whole pile, and were off to Italy! 

.. Redding has published a list of the 
moneyed men of Massachusetts. 1 con- 
sider myself one of them; send me the 
amphlet, for I ought to be acquainted 
vith my brethren.” Also: “The See- 
etary of the U. S, Treasury has is- 
ued a cireular directing that consular 
certificates to invoices shall no longer be 
quired at Custom-houses. This will go 
near to knock my business in the head, 
nd you will see me at the Old Corner 
much sooner than we supposed, For 
God’s sake, bestir yourself, and get every- 
body to bestir themselves, to restore mat- 
ters to their former footing. I am not 
half ready to begin scribbling romances 
vain yet. The truth is this is a devilish 
wood office, if those jackasses at Washing- 
ton (of course I do not inelude the Presi 
dent under that polite phrase) will but 
let it alone,” 

“T send by this mail a despatch to 
General Cass,” he writes, in 1856, “on 
receipt of which he will feel much in- 
clined to turn me out of office. It refers 
to a letter of his to Lord Napier on the 
subject of the treatment of our seamen, 
in which he displays a shameful degree 
of ignorance of a matter which it is his 
luty to understand. If he does not 
rrow wiser, it will not be my fault. I 
have serious thoughts of writing a 
pamphlet, or even a book, on the subject 
of American seamen; and it might be 
made entertaining by bringing in sketches 
of people and incidents that have come 
under my notice; besides being a work 
imperatively called for by the present 
state of our merchant marine.” 

There is a keen but not unkindly 
edge of criticism concerning the poli- 
ticians with whom he came in contact; 
he knew his politician pretty well, hav- 
ing studied him in the old Salem days. 
Buchanan, who was Minister to London 
at this time, had declined to respond to 
an appeal Hawthorne had made to him 
about the relief of the shipwrecked sea- 
men and soldiers of the ship San Fran- 
cisco. He afterwards met Hawthorne in 
Liverpool: “He has been here since 
Tuesday. I had the old fellow to dine 
with me, and like him better than I ex- 
pected; so I hope you have not found it 
necessary to publish my letter on the 
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San Francisco business; for though I 
made it bear lightly on him, it would un 
doubtedly have made a feud between us. 
But he takes his wine like a true man, 
and loves a good cigar, and is doubt 
less as honest as nine politicians out 
of ten. But Somebody must have lied 
most damnably !” 

After Buchanan’s return to America, 
Dallas was sent out in relation to the 
matter of British influence in Central 
America: “ March 15th, °56.—Mr, Dallas 
arrived two days ago. He seems to be a 
very respectable old gentleman; but | 
should not take him to be an able 
diplomatist, and he certainly has a 
very difficult business to handle. Bu- 
chanan was worth ten of him, and even 
he made no great hand of it.” After a 
few weeks: “Our relations with Eng- 
land seem to me to bear a better aspect 
than for some months past. Frank 
Pierce never did a better thing than in 
recognizing Walker’s government; it has 
brought John Bull to his bearings, and, 
with his customary growling and grum- 
bling, he is going to back out. Crampton 
ought to have been dismissed more 
promptly; but it is better late than never. 
Most people here think that Dallas will be 
sent home, and, I believe, he is himself 
uneasy. I hope he will be sent home, be- 
cause it will be such a very foolish act 
on the part of the British government; 
but I am of opinion that they will let 
him stay.” Later: “ You see I was right 
in my opinion that Dallas would not be 
sent home. Pray do not be so hopeless 
about our political concerns. We shall 
grow and flourish in spite of the devil. 
For my part, I keep a steadfast faith in 
the destinies of my country, and will not 
be staggered, whatever happens. We have 
gained a great triumph over England, 
and I begin to like her better now; Eng- 
lishmen have given up forever the 
haughty tone they have hitherto held 
towards us. Give Frank Pierce credit for 
this; for it was his spirit that did it.” 

Political feeling between the two coun- 
tries continued to run high, however, 
and brought out sharp expressions of 
opinion. “ After all the slander against 
Americans,” says Hawthorne, “there is 
no people worthy to take even second 
place behind us, for liberality of ideas 
and practice. The more I see of the rest 
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of the world, the better I think of my 
own country (not that I like it very en- 
thusiastically, either!), and, thank God, 
England’s day is past forever. I have 
such a eonviction of the decline and fall 
of England, that I am about as well satis- 
fied as if it had already taken place. I 
will disown Frank Pierce if he backs 
down one inch (but I am sure he never 
will), and I would rather see America 
sink (in which case I will come back and 
sink with her) than have her give up 
her just rights. But there is no danger 
of her sinking! ...I hate England; 
though I love some Englishmen, and like 
them generally, in fact. I shall be true 
to my country, and get on with John 
Bull as well as I can. The time will 
come, sooner or later, when the old fel- 
low will look to us for his salvation. He 
is in more danger from his allies than we 
are either from them or from him. The 
truth is, I love England so much that I 
want to annex it, and it is by no means 
beyond the scope of possibility that we 
may do so,—though hardly in my time. 
I would far rather have it than Cuba. 
There are several weeks of the year when, 
so far as weather is concerned, I would 
not change the island for Paradise. I 
shall never take root anywhere, unless I 
establish myself in some old manor-house, 
like those I see here. The United States 
are fit for many excellent purposes, but 
they certainly are not fit to live in. Yet 
the advantages of living in England are 
concentrated in London,—leave that out, 
and I would rather be in America—that 
is to say, if Presidential elections and all 
other political turmoil could be done 
away with—and if I could be deprived 
of my political rights, and left to my own 
individual freedom.” 

Hawthorne was never seriously the 
enemy of any human being; but he could 
talk about some who bored him rather 
tartly at times. “Grace Greenwood sail- 
ed for America yesterday,” he writes. 
“T fear she has left her heart in Eng- 
land; though whether in possession of a 
single individual, or of the whole nation, 
is more than I can tell. Her book, I sup- 
pose, is a republication of her letters in 
The Fra, and in that case you will not 
make much money out of them. Ink- 
stained women are, without a single ex- 
ception, detestable.” 


Another ink-stained sister fares lx 
ter. “I recollect bestowing some vitu 
peration on female authors lately,” 
remarks; “I have since been reading 
Ruth Hall, and, I must say, I enjoyed it a 
good deal. The woman writes as if t! 
devil was in her; and that is the onl) 
condition under which a woman writes 
anything worth reading. Generally, th: 
write like emasculated men, and are on! 
to be distinguished from male author: 
by greater feebleness and folly; but when 
they throw off the restraints of decency, 
and come before the public stark naked, 
as it were—then their books are sure t 
possess character and value. Can you tel! 
me anything about this ‘Fanny Fern ’/ 
If you meet her, I wish you would tell 
her how much I admire her.” Of yet 
another he thinks better, and worse: 
“ These are admirable poems of hers; but 
the devil must be in the woman to publish 
them. It seems to let out a whole his 
tory of domestic unhappiness. What 
strange propensity it is in these scrib 
bling women to make a show of their 
hearts, as well as their heads, upon a 
bookseller’s counter, for anybody to pry 
into that chooses! However, I, for one, 
am much obliged to the lady, and esteem 
her beyond comparison the first of Amer- 
ican poetesses. What does her husband 
think of it?” 

He is more genial towards men 
writers, his own friends especially. Long 
fellow published “Hiawatha” in 1856, and 
Hawthorne writes: “I heard in London 
a strong and confident assurance that 
Longfellow is coming over this summer 
Are there any grounds for this report? 
If he cares about being lionized, let him 
come now; for his reputation can never 
be higher, or hotter. I wish he would 
come. His ‘ Hiawatha’ seems to be per- 
fectly original—the annexation of a new 
dominion to our poetical territories; and 
he seems to have caught the measure and 
rhythm from the sough of the wind 
among forest boughs. It puts him higher 
in my estimation of his originality, and 
1 love to see him still on the ascent. It 
gives me great pleasure to hear of the 
great success of ‘ Hiawatha’; on this sid: 
of the water, too, it is received with 
greater favor, I think, than any of Long 
fellow’s former works, and has gained 
him admirers among those who hav 
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therto stood aloof. Nevertheless, the 
following lines have been sent to me: 


Hiawatha! Hiawatha! sweet, trochaic milk 
and water! 

Milk, and water—Mississippi, flowing o’er a 
bed of sugar! 

fhrough three hundred Ticknor pages, with 
a murmur and a ripple: 

Flowing, flowing, ever flowing—dam _ the 
river! Damn the poet! 


Everybody seems to be seized with an 
irresistible impulse to write verses in this 
new measure. I have received a lampoon 
m myself (in manuscript) of as much as 
a hundred ‘ Hiawatha’ lines, some of 
them very laughable.” 

There is only one mention of Whittier, 
suggested by the book of his prose essays 
which Ticknor had sent to Hawthorne: 
“His book is poor stuff. I like the man, 
but have no high opinion of either his 
poetry or his prose.” And of Lowell, only 
this: “ He is very little known in Eng- 
land; I take the ‘ Biglow Papers’ 
the best thing he has 
references to 


to be 
written.” His 
English writers are few: 
“T wrote to De Quincey, but received 
no answer, till at last a letter came 
from Miss De Quincey in Ireland. It 
seems the old gentleman has shut him- 
self up in Edinburgh to follow his lit- 
erary avocations (and eat opium, I sup- 
pose), and all letters that go to his other 
address are sent first to his daughters 
in Ireland, and thence transmitted to 
him, unopened. Miss De Quincey con- 
jectured that, from the seal and post- 
mark, this letter might be from me, 
and so wrote to enquire the contents. 
A book, which you sent him, still remains 
on hand; for his daughter hints that 
he opens no letters or packages, in his 
present mood.” ... “I send some copies 
of Allingham’s poems for you to dis- 
tribute to people tinctured with poetry 
and such nonsense. Do ask Whipple to 
give them his gracious consideration. 
There is great merit in some of the 
pieces. ‘Cross-examination, for in- 
stance, is wonderfully pithy. I can’t say 
[ have read them all, for I dislike 
poetry.” “T saw Leigh Hunt, whom 
[ like very much, partly, perhaps, because 
he is half an American. I wish you 


could do for him some of the good offices 
which you do for other English authors, 
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by republishing his works. It is strange 
that he has not a greater popularity on 
our side of the water, since he possess- 
es many of the literary characteristics 
which we are quick to recognize. His 
poetry I know very little about, and 
should not care much about reading it; 
but his prose essays are as fine as any- 
thing in the English language.” .. . “I 
saw in London, among about a thousand 


other noticeable people, your author, 
Charles Reade —a tall, stoutish, fair- 
haired, light-complexioned man, thirty 


years old or upwards. He did not make 
a very strong impression upon me. I 
like his books better than himself; not 
that I saw any fault in him, either.” . 

“ Mr. Monckton Milnes wants me to send 
him half a dozen good American books 
which he has never read or heard of be- 
fore. For the honor of my country, I 
should like to do it, but ean think of only 
three which would be likely to come under 
his description—namely, Walden, Pas- 
sion Flowers, and Up-Country Letters. 
Possibly Mrs. Mowatt’s Autobiography 
might make a fourth, and Thoreau’s for- 
mer volume a fifth. The books must be 
not merely good, but original, with 
American characteristics, and not gen- 
erally known in England.” 

Of Hawthorne’s loyalty to his friends 
there are many illustrations, but I must 
be content to give one only. Just when 
he had begun to get a little more money 
than he needed to spend, his friend Bridge 
happened to be in need of a loan: “ My 
old friend Bridge writes me that he will 
have occasion for $3000 within two or three 
months; and he wishes to borrow it of 
me. My relations with Bridge are of 
such a nature that I would lend him every 
cent I had, even if I were certain of 
never getting it again; but this invest- 
ment of the money will be as safe as any 
other, and therefore there is no reason 
why he should not have it. Let him have 
it, therefore, on any security he may 
offer, or on no security, if he should 
offer none.” ... “Consult his conve- 
nience as to the time, and do not let me 
hear of any difficulty.” . .. “I shall fol- 
low your advice as to not lending any 
more money, so far as I can and ought. 
But when the friend of half a life- 
time asks me to assist him, and when I 
have perfect confidence in his honor, 
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what is to be done? Shall I prove my- 
self to be one of those persons who have 
every quality desirable in friendship, ex- 
cept that they invariably fail you at a 
pinch? I don’t think that I can do that; 
but, luckily, I have fewer friends than 
most men, and there are not many who 
can claim anything of me on that score.” 
Bridge got the three thousand dollars, and 
the last of the loan was repaid after 
Hawthorne’s return to Concord. 

An interesting incident in the story is 
Hawthorne’s relations with Delia Bacon, 
author of the Baconian theory of Shake- 
speare’s plays; but the passages are too 
full for insertion here. He wrote the 
preface for her book (the publisher would 
publish it on no other terms), made the 
arrangements for its publication, and 
paid all the bills, while carefully pro- 
viding that Miss Bacon should not be 
made aware of having incurred this 
obligation to him. The book fell flat, 
and Hawthorne was never reimbursed. 

I will now make some extracts relating 
to his own literary work and projects. 

In 1851 he writes, of the volume of 
his Snow Image: “I send the preface to 
the new volume of Tales. If a perfect 
copy of ‘Major Molineux’ cannot be 
found, I think the imperfect copy had 
better be sent to me, and I will rewrite 
what is missing. I intended that the 
sketch of ‘ Daffydowndilly’ should be in- 
cluded in the volume; and I believe it 
will be necessary, in order to make up 
the due number of pages. It is as good 
as any of them.” In 1852: “T received 
a note from Fields, informing me of his 
hopes of getting two hundred pounds for 
the Romance ”"—Blithedale. “TI don’t be- 
lieve he will.” Ten days later: “ He has 
succeeded in getting the two hundred 
pounds. It will come in good time, for I 
shall have to draw pretty freely.” Writing 
from Liverpool: “I am sure the last story 
in your edition of Tanglewood ends with 
a sentence about the departure of the 
Argonauts after obtaining the Golden 
Fleece—Orpheus playing on his harp, and 
the vessel skimming over the water. I 
left the conclusion to the reader’s imag- 
ination.” ...“T am glad to hear you 
are going to republish the True Stories. 
I don’t remember any corrections to be 
made, and would rather spare myself the 
trouble and weariness of looking through 








the book; let it go as it is. I was delight- 
ed with Whipple’s notice of Tanglewood.” 

“You put me to my trumps by as 
ing me for additional matter for tly 
Mosses, for I considered myself exhausted 
on that seore long ago. Neverthele: 
there is ‘ Feathertop ’"—which is about 
good as any of them. Let that go i 
It has just occurred to me, moreover, 
that in the New England Magazine, wh: 
published by Park Benjamin, many 
the stories appeared which are now co! 
lected in the T'wice-Told Tales; and thi 
publication of them was commenced 
with about ten or more pages of intr 
ductory matter, which, I think, will do 
very well to publish as an article in thx 
Mosses. It should be separated from all 
extraneous stuff (which, if I recollect 
rightly, can easily be done), and may be 
called ‘Passages from a_ Relinquished 
Work ’—or something of that kind. I 
believe the title was ‘ The Itinerant Story- 
Teller.” There are other detached pas 
sages of mine scattered through Park 
Benjamin’s volumes of that magazine, 
and Fields would readily recognize them. 
Let him do as he pleases about inserting 
any or all of them,—only being careful! 
to put in nothing that he does not feel 
absolutely certain about. The begin 
ning and the conclusion of the ‘ Itinerant 
Story-Teller’ are written quite up to the 
usual level of my scribblings. If I had 
the magazine at hand, I could patch up 
an article in five minutes; and Fields 
can do it just as well, and without any 
trouble at all. If he has already sailed, 
Whipple will doubtless do it. Do not 
put the patched-up article at the end 
of the volume, but somewhere about th: 
middle, where it will not attract so much 
notice. The passages from the ‘ Story- 
Teller’ aforesaid formed part of a work, 
the whole of which was never published. 
Do not print any more of it than will be 
sufficient to meet the exigency of the 
ease; though really, as far as I can re- 
member, it is no bad stuff.” 

“October 12th, ’54.—You speak of an- 
other book from me. There is no prospect 
of that, so long as I continue in office. 
Thank you for the two volumes of the 
Mosses. My books will now almost fi!! 
a shelf, and T hope to lengthen the list 
a little yet. There is the germ of a new 
romance in my mind, which will be all 
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better for ripening slowly. Besides, 
merica is now wholly given over to a 
mned mob of scribbling women, and I 
tuld have no chance of success while 
publie is oceupied with their trash— 

| should be ashamed of myself if I 
What is the mystery of 
se innumerable editions of The Lamp- 
and other books neither better 

r worse ‘—worse they could not be, and 

tter they need not be, when they sell 

the hundred thousand. I wish I could 
nake a book calculated for schools. Can’t 
uu think of any?” 

“August lst, °55.—It 
e a great while to 

quaintance (as thorough as a_ for- 

ener can ever get) with England; 

r, by living as they do, I have come 

understand them differently from 
iat Americans usually can. I think 
journals (which are getting to be 
voluminous) would already enable me 
to give you a book which would compare 
well enough with Grace Greenwood’s 
Hlaps and Mishaps. But I don’t mean to 
publish any such book. It would bring 
| terrible hornet’s nest about my ears.” 

“Feb. 12th, °57.—In Italy, perhaps, 
I shall begin to do literary work again; 
for I feel some symptoms of it already.” 
... “As regards the announcement of a 
hook, I am not quite ready for that yet. 
If I eould be perfectly quiet for a few 
months, IT have no doubt that something 
would result, but I shall have so much 
to see while travelling in Europe that 
| think IT must confine myself to keeping 

journal. Unless I return home next 
summer, however, I shall make a serious 
effort to produce something.” 

“March, 1859.—I told you in my 
last that I had written a Romance. 
It still requires a good deal of re- 
vision, trimming off the exuberances, 
and filling up of vacant spaces. But 
I think it will be all right a month 
or two after I arrive in England. 
[ shall do my best upon it, you may 
be sure; for I feel that I shall come 
before the public, after so long an in- 
terval, with all the uncertainties of a 
new author. If I were only rich enough, 
I do not believe I should ever publish 
another book, though I might continue 
to write them for my own occupation and 
amusement. I have another romance 
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thte - 
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ready to be written as soon as this one 
is off the stocks.” (He is speaking, first, 
of the Marble Faun, and then, probably, 
of the book which took final form as the 
Dolliver Romance.) . “T have 
continually occupied with my 
which required work to be done 
upon it than I supposed. Mrs. Haw- 
thorne (the only person who has read it) 
speaks very much in its favor; but I 
sometimes suspect that she has a par- 
tiality for the author. Smith and Elder 
have signed an agreement to publish it, 
and pay me six hundred pounds on the 
assignment of copyright. 


been 
book, 


more 


“We have been spending the summer 
at Redear, the most secluded spot I ever 
met with, and therefore favorable to lit- 
erary labor. We had not a single visitor 
or caller while we were there.” 

“Dec. 1Ist.—I finished the Romance 
weeks ago. By Fields’ advice, 
I have given the book the title of The 
Romance of Monte Beni, but Smith 
Elder, and Co. thought it not a ecap- 
tivating title. Their choice need not 
govern yours; I should like to call it 
St. Hilda’s Shrine. ... Smith and El- 
der are determined to take a title out 
of their own heads —‘ T'ransforma- 
‘! I beseech you not to be in- 
Call it 
The Marble Faun. If you are in any 
doubt about it, ask Whipple to read the 
book and choose or make a title for it,— 
but do not let it be Transformation.” 

In July, 1860, Hawthorne returned to 
America, and settled in the old house in 
Concord. There were still four years of 
life before him, but his literary work was 
nearly done. The civil war and the illness 
of his elder daughter sapped his powers. 
“T doubt,” he says, in 1861, “whether 
T shall ever again be so well as I used 
to be in England. If I had established 
myself by the seashore instead of in this 
inland town, it might have been better. 
Tt is folly for a mortal man to do any- 
thing more than to pitch a tent. I wish 
they would push on the war a little more 
briskly. The excitement had an _ in- 
vigorating effect on me for a time; but 
it begins to lose its influence: But it is 
rather unreasonable to wish my country- 
men to kill one another for the sake of 
refreshing my palled spirits; so I shall 
pray for peace.” 


some 


lion 


fluenced by their bad example. 
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BY CHARLES 


( ios LEEDS sat by the open 
window of her sitting-room with 
her fancy work. Her hair was 

done up in an irreproachable style, and her 

finger-nails were carefully manicured and 
pink like little shells. She had a slender 
waist, and looked down at it from time 
to time with satisfied eyes. At the back 
of her collar was a little burst of chiffon; 
for chiffon so arranged was the fashion. 

She cast idle glances at the prospect 

from the window. It was not an al- 

luring one—a row of brick houses with 
an annoying irregularity of open and 
closed shutters. 

There was the quiet rumble of a car- 
riage in the street, and Clara Leeds 
leaned forward, her eyes following the 
vehicle until to look further would have 


necessitated leaning out of the window. 
There were two women in the carriage, 


both young and soberly dressed. To cer- 
tain eyes they might have appeared out 
of place in a carriage, and yet, somehow, 
it was obvious that it was their own. 
Clara Leeds resumed her work, making 
quick, jerky stitches. 

“QOlara Leeds,” she murmured, as if 
irritated. She frowned and then sighed. 
“Tf only—if only it was something 
else; if it only had two syllables... .” 
She put aside her work and went and 
stood before the mirror of her dresser. 
She looked long at her face. It was fresh 
and pretty, and her blue eyes, in spite 
of their unhappy look, were clear and 
shining. She fingered a strand of hair, 
and then cast critical sidelong glances at 
her profile. She smoothed her waist-line 
with a movement peculiar to women. 
Then she tilted the glass and regarded 
the reflection from head to foot. 

“Oh, what is it?” she demanded, dis- 
tressed, of herself in the glass, She took 
up her work again. 

“They don’t seem to care how they 
look and . . . they do wear shabby gloves 
and shoes.” So her thoughts ran. “ But 
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they are the Rockwoods and they don’t 
have to care. It must be so easy for 
them; they only have to visit the Day 
Nursery, and the Home for Incurables, 
and some old, poor, sick people. They 
never have to meet them and ask them to 
dinner. They just say a few words and 
leave some money or things in a nice way, 
and they can go home and do what they 
please.” Clara Leeds’s eyes rested un- 
seeingly on the house opposite. “It must 
be nice to have a rector... he is such 
an intellectual-looking man, so quiet and 
dignified; just the way a minister should 
be, instead of like Mr. Copple, who tries 
to be jolly and get up sociables and par- 
lor meetings.” There were tears in the 
girl’s eyes. 

A tea-bell rang, and Clara went down- 
stairs to eat dinner with her father. He 
had just come in and was putting on a 
short linen coat. Clara’s mother was 
dead. She was the only child at home, 
and kept house for her father. 

“T suppose you are all ready for the 
lawn-tennis match this afternoon?” said 
Mr. Leeds to his daughter. “ Mr. Coppk 
said you were going to play with him. 
My! that young man is up to date. 
Think of a preacher getting up a lawn- 
tennis club! Why, when I was a young 
man that would have shocked people out 
of their boots. But it’s broad-minded, 
it’s broad-minded,” with a wave of the 
hand. “I like to see a man with idea®, 
and if lawn-tennis will help to keep our 
boys out of sin’s pathway, why, then, 
lawn-tennis is a strong, worthy means of 
doing the Lord’s work.” 

“Yes,” said Clara. “Did Mr. Cop- 
ple say he would call for me? It isn’t 
necessary.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” said her father; “he 
said to tell you he would be around here 
at two o’clock. I guess I'll have to go 
over myself and see part of the athletics. 
We older folks ain’t quite up to taking 
a hand in the game, but we can give 
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Copple our support by looking in on you 
ind cheering on the good work.” 

After dinner Mr. 
eoat for a 


Leeds changed the 
linen cutaway and _ started 
back to his business. Clara went up-stairs 
and put on a short skirt and tennis 
She again surveyed herself in the 

The skirt certainly hung just 
like the model. She sighed and got out 
her tennis-racquet. Then she sat down 
and read in a book of poems that she was 
very fond of. 

At two o’clock the bell jangled, and 
Clara opened the door for Mr. Copple her- 
self. The clergyman was of slight build, 
and had let the hair in front of his ears 
down a little way on his cheeks. 
Ile wore a blue yachting-cap, and white 
duck trousers which were rolled up and 
displayed a good deal of red and black 
For a moment Clara 
with grave eyes 
clerical 


shoes, 


mirror. 


gZTOW 


sock. imaged a 


clear-cut face above a 

length of waisteoat, on which 

gleamed a tiny gold cross suspended from 

1 black cord. 
‘I guess we might as well go over,” 

“Tm all ready.” 

clerzyman 


she said. 
The 


Clara’s racquet. 


insisted on carrying 
‘You are looking very 
well,” he said, somewhat timidly, but with 
admiring eyes. “ But perhaps you don’t 
feel as much like playing as you look.” 

“Oh yes, I do indeed,” replied Clara, 
inwardly resenting the solicitude in his 
tone, 

They set out, and the clergyman ap- 
peared to shake his mind free of a pre 
occupation. 

“T hope all the boys will be around,” 
he said, with something of anxiety. 
“They need the exercise. All young, 
active fellows ought to have it. I spoke 
to Mr. Goodloe and Mr. Sharp and urged 
them to let Tom and Fred Martin off 
this afternoon. I think they will do it. 
Ralph Carpenter, I’m afraid, can’t get 
away from the freight-office, but I am 
in hopes that Mr. Stiggins can take his 
place. He hasn’t played much, though. 
Did you know that Mrs. Thompson has 
promised to donate some lemonade ?” 

“That’s very nice,” said Clara. “It’s 
a lovely day for the match.” She was 
thinking, “ What short steps he takes!” 

After some silent walking the clergy- 
man said: “I don’t believe you know, 
Miss Leeds, how much I appreciate your 
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taking part in these 
Somehow I feel that it is asking a great 
deal of you, for I know that vou have 

that 
is, you are different in many ways from 
most of our people. I want you to know 
that I am grateful for the 
your cooperation, you know 


tennis matches. 


er—so many interests of your own 


influence 


“ Please, Mr. Copple, don’t mention it,” 
said Clara, hurriedly. “1 
many interests as you imagine, and I am 
not any different from the rest of the 
people. Not at all.” If there was any 
hardness in the girl’s tone the clergyman 
did not They had 


haven’t so 


appear to notice it. 
reached their destination. 
The main 
street just beyond the end of the business 
section. It was laid out on a vacant lot 
two brick houses. A 
sign to one side of the court announced, 
“ First Church Tennis Club.” 
When Clara and Mr. Copple arrived at 
the court there were a number of young 
people gathered in the lot. Most of them 


tennis-court was on the 


between wooden 


had tennis-racquets, those of the girls 
heing decorated with bows of yellow, 
black, and lavender ribbon. Mr. Copple 


shook hands with everybody, and ran over 
the court several times, testing the con- 
sisteney of the earth. 
“ Everything is capital!” he cried. 
Clara Leeds bowed to the others, sha- 


king hands with only one or two. They 
appeared to be afraid of her. The finals 
in the men’s singles were between Mr. 


Copple and Elbert Dunklethorn, who was 
called “ Ellie.” He high 
collar, and as his shoes had heels, he ran 
about the court on his toes. 


wore a very 


Clara, him, recalled her 
father’s words at dinner. “ How will 
this save that boy from sin’s pathway?” 
she thought. She regarded the clergy- 
man; she recognized his zeal. But why, 
why must she be a part of this—what 
was it /—this system of saving people and 
this kind of people¢ If she could only 
go and poor and unfortu- 
nate people whom she wouldn’t have to 
know. Clara glanced toward the street. 
“T hope they won’t come past,” she said 
to herself. 

The set in which Clara and the clergy- 
man were partners was the most exciting 
of the afternoon. The space on either 
side of the court was quite filled with 


watching 


be good to 
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spectators. Some of the older people 
who had come with the lengthening 
shadows sat on chairs brought from the 
kitchens of the adjoining houses. Among 
them was Mr. Leeds, his face animated. 
Whenever a ball went very high up or 
verv far down the lot, he eried, “ Hoo- 
ray!” Clara was at the net facing the 
street, when the carriage she had ob 
served in the morning stopped in view, 
and the two soberly dressed women lean- 
ed forward to watch the play. Clara felt 
her face burn, and when they cried 
“ game,” she could not remember whether 
the clergyman and she had won it or 
lost it. She was chiefly conscious of her 
father’s loud “ hoorays.” With the end 
of the play the earriage was driven on. 

Shortly before supper-time that eve- 
ning Clara went to the drug-store to buy 
some stamps. One of the Misses Rock- 
wood was standing by the show - case 
waiting for the clerk to wrap up a bottle. 
Clara noted the seantily trimmed hat 
and the seuffed gloves. She nodded in 
response to Miss Rockwood’s bow. They 
had met but onee. 

“That was a glorious game of tennis 
you were having this afternoon,” said 
Miss Rockwood, with a warm smile. “ My 
sister and I should like to have seen more 
of it. You all seemed to be having such 
a good time.” 

“ Vou all 

Clara fumbled her change. “ It’s—it’s 
good exercise,” she said. That night she 
cried herself to sleep. 


Il 

The rector married the younger Miss 
Roekwood. To Clara Leeds the match 
afforded painfully pleasurable feeling. It 
was so eminently fitting; and yet it was 
hard to believe that any man could see 
anything in Miss Rockwood. His court- 
ship had been in keeping with the man, 
dignified and yet bold. Clara had met 
them several times together. She always 
hurried past. The rector bowed quietly. 
He seemed to say to all the world, “I 
have chosen me a woman.” His manner 
detied gossip; there was none that Clara 
heard. This immunity of theirs distilled 
the more bitterness in her heart because 
gossip was now at the heels of her and 
Mr. Copple, following them as chickens 
do the feed-box. She knew it from such 
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transmissions as, “ But doubtless Mr. 
Copple has already told you,” or, “ You 
ought to know, if any one does.” 

It had been some time apparent to Clara 
that the minister held her in a different 
regard from the other members of his 
congregation. His talks with her were 
more personal; his manner was bash 
fully eager. He sought to present. the 
congeniality of their minds. Mr. 
Copple had a nice taste in poetry, 
but somehow Clara, in after - reading, 
skipped those poems that he had 
read aloud to her. On several occasions 
she knew that a declaration was immi 
nent. She extricated herself with a 
feeling of unspeakable relief. It would 
not be a simple matter to refuse him. 
Their relations had been peculiar, and 
to tell him that she did not love him 
would not suffice in bringing them to 
an end. Mr. Copple was odious to her. 
She could not have explained why 
clearly, yet she knew. And she would 
have blushed in the attempt to ex 
plain why; it would have revealed a 
detestation of her lot. Clara had lately 
discovered the meaning of the word 
“ plebeian ”’; more, she believed she com 
prehended its applicableness. The word 
was a burr in her thoughts. Mr. Copple 
was the personification of the word. 
Clara had not repulsed him. You do not 
do that sort of thing in a small town. 
She knew intuitively that the clergyman 
would not be satisfied with the statement 
that he was not loved. She also knew 
that he would extract part, at least, of 
the real reason from her. It is more 
painful for a lover to learn that he is 
not liked than that he is not loved. 
Clara did not wish to cause him pain. 

She was spared the necessity. The 
minister fell from a seaffolding on the 
new church and was picked up dead. 

Clara’s position was pitiful. Sudden 
death does not grow less shocking be- 
cause of its frequency. Clara shared the 
common shock, but not the common grief. 
Fortunately, as hers was supposed to be 
a peculiar grief, she could manifest it in 
a peculiar way. She chose silence. Th: 
shock had bereft her of much thought. 
Death had laid a hand over the mouth of 
her mind. But deep down a feeling of 
relief swam in her heart. She gave it no 
weleome, but it would take no dismissal. 








THE 


About 
who walked out much alone, was return 
the outskirts of 
The houses were far apart, and between 
them stretched deep lots 
flowered 
shot 


a week after the funeral, Clara, 


ing home near town. 


fringed with 
man-high. A level sun 
golden through the 
and the street be 
neath them was filled with lemon-colored 
light. The roll of a light vehicle 
proaching from behind grew 
enough to attract Clara’s attention. 
is Mrs. 
Poor 


Everett 


weeds 
long needles 


blanched maple-trees, 


ap- 
distinct 
“Tt 
the 
Mrs. 
the 
was 


from 
was 


back 
she thought. It 
Custer, who formerly 
Miss and 


coming from the Poor Farm. 


Custer coming 
Farm,” 
was 
she 
The phae- 
ton came into Clara’s sight beside her at 
the eurb. As she remarked it, Mrs. 
Custer said, in her thin, sympathetic 
voice, “ Miss Leeds, won't you drive with 
me back to town? I wish you would.” 
An excuse rose instinctively to Clara’s 
lips. But 
suddenly a tnought came to her, and after 
a moment’s hesitation, she said: “ You 
I am a little tired.” She 
got into the phaeton, and the sober horse 


younger Rockwood, 


She was walking for exercise. 


are very kind. 


resumed his trot down the yellow street. 
“Why shouldn't 


is too well bred to syvin- 


Clara’s thought was: 
I accept? She 
pathize with me, and perhaps, now that I 
am free, I ean get to know her and show 
her that I am not just the same as all 
the rest, and perhaps I'll get 
with her sort of people.” 

She listened to the rhythm of 
horse’s hoof-beats, and was not a 
uneasy. 


to going 


the 
little 
Mrs. Custer remarked the beauty 
of the late afternoon, the glorious svm- 
phonies of color in sky and. tree, in re- 
sponse to which Clara said, “ Yes, indeed,” 
and, “Isn’t it?’ between long breaths. 
She was about to essay a question con- 
cerning the Poor Farm, when Mrs. Custer 
began to speak, at first faltering, in a 
tone that sent the blood out of Clara’s 
face and drew a sudden catching pain 
down her breast. 

“ T—really, Miss Leeds, I want to say 
something to you and I don’t quite know 
how to say it, and yet it is something I 
want very much for you to know.” Mrs. 
Custer’s eyes looked the embarrassment 
of unencouraged frankness. “I know it 
is presumptuous for me,almost a stranger, 
to speak to you, but I feel so deeply on 
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Kverett—Mr. Custer feels so 
My dear Miss Leeds, I want you 
to know what a grief his loss was to us. 


the matter 
dec ply 


Oh, believe me, I am not trying to sym 
pathize with you. I have no right to do 
that. But if you could know how Mr. 
Custer always regarded Mr, Copple! It 
might 
that. 


mean something to you to know 
I don’t think there was a man for 
whom he expressed greater admiration 

than what, I mean, he expressed to me. 
Ile saw in him all that he lacked himself. 
l am telling vou a great deal. It is difti- 
cult for my husband to go among men in 
that in the way he did. And yet 
he firmly believes that the Kingdom of 
Giod can only be brought to men by the 


way 


ministers of God going among them and 
being of them. He envied Mr. Copple his 
ability to do that, to know his people as 
one of them, to take part in their—their 
and all that. You don’t know 
how he envied him and admired him. 
And his admiration was my admiration. 
He brought me to see it. 


sports 


I envied vou, 
your opportunity to help your people 
in an intimate, real way which seemed so 
much better mine. I don’t know 
why it is my way, but I mean going about 
as I do, as I did to-day to the Poor Farm. 
It seems so perfunctory. 
“ Don’t 

Leeds,” and 


too 


than 


misunderstand Miss 
Mrs. Custer laid a hand on 
“There is no reason why 
should care what Mr. Custer and I 
about about our—all our 
But I felt that it 
must be some comfort for you to know 
that we, my husband and I, who might 
seem indifferent not that 
affected by what has happened, 


me, 


Clara’s arm. 
you 

think 
very 


your 


great loss. 


say un- 

feel it 
very, very deeply; and to know that his 
life, which I ean’t conceive of as finished, 
has left a deep, deep print on ours.” 

The phaeton was rolling through fre- 
quented streets. It turned a 
Mrs. Custer ceased speaking. 

“T—I must get out here,” 
Leeds. “You needn't 
only a block to walk.” 

“ Miss Leeds, forgive me 


eorner as 


said Clara 


drive me. It is 


Mrs. Cus- 


ter’s lips trembled with compassion. 


“QOh, there isn’t anything—it isn’t 
that—good night.” Clara backed down 
to the street and hurried off through the 
dusk. And as she went tears dropped 
slowly to her cheeks—cold, wretched tears. 
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STEAMER—OFF QUILCA 


Crossing a South-American Desert 


BY 


HERE were three of us—Beard 

T (civil engineer), myself, and Aga 

memnon Cour servant)—bound for 

a certain unmapped and unexplored por- 
tion of Bolivia, 

Our from Quilea, in Peru, 

across the one hundred miles of rainless 


route lay 


desert that stretches along the whole west 
South then we were 
a connection with the mail-train 
crawled 


coast of America: 
to make 
that 
desert to Arequipa. 

The bell of the Limari 
tinkled from her engine-room, our bag- 
gage and freight were safely stowed in 
the wallowing Peruvian lanchas along- 
and the Bolivian mail followed. 
The Captain of the Port and the In- 
balanced down the 
swaying gangway and dropped into the 
We followed. 

Before us stretched the long, barren 
line of rocky coast, fading away in the 


twice a week over. this 


stand by 


side, 
of Customs 


spector 


gig alongside. 
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soft mist of a Peruvian winter. For it 
is winter here, damp and chill, in Sep 
tember, Direetly ahead is a 
rageed break in the cliffs, 
Quilea, the side door to La Paz. 
We CTOSS the barrier of half coneealed 
rock before us, and soon we the 
On 


narrow, 
Inside is 


are in 
smooth waters of the cafion beyond. 
cither side the red voleanic bluffs rise 
for two hundred feet, their 
faces scarred and seamed or beaten into 
grotesque forms by the Pacific of ages 
past. Up this defile we rowed 
several hundred yards, then we 
a ragged promontory, and 

glories of the metropolis of 
burst upon us. A_ broken 
steps led from the water, and, back 
of it all, two thin’ straggling lines 
of woven-cane huts bounded the solitary 
street. Two houses, more dismally pre- 
tentious than the rest, with mud walls 
and corrugated-iron marked the 


perhaps 


for 
rounded 
the full 
Quilea 
flight of 


roo fs, 
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local seat of 


ros the 


dis 
dull, 


clouded 


government, In the 
red hills, 
under the 
sky of the tropical winter, 
We had cabled from Lima 
and a pack train to meet 
San 


tances voleanic 


flat, and shadowless 
for horses 
us and bring 
us over the where 
we could get the train to the interior. 


desert to José, 

The morning after our arrival we were 
awakened by the clatter of the pack 
mules as the V passed our quarters, and 
the “ Hola, hola! Huish, huish!” of their 
arrieros. It was our train. 

In the middle of the 
arrieros were busy lashing 


rawhide 


the 
our smaller 

Scattered 
about in the sand were the larger cases 
of freight 


lone street 


packages in nets. 
and 
amounting to a little 
and still under 
the guard of Agamemnon in our quarters 


prospecting machinery 
mining hardware 
over a ton in weight; 
of the night was the personal equipment 


—trunks, instruments, rifles, shotguns, 
cartridges and powder and shot—making 
nineteen hundred pounds more, And 
blocking the only thoroughfare of Quilea 
were the twelve pack-mules—long-haired, 


disconsolate animals, with pepper-and- 
save where patches of 
bare hide showed the chafing of the pack 
They looked as though our own 
regulation army load of one hundred and 
sixty pounds per mule would be far too 
great, And divide 
thousand pounds among them. 
the 
when the last diamond-hiteh was thrown 
and the last 
The arrieros 

rawhide 


salt complexions, 


ropes, 


thev were to four 


It was eleven o’elock in forenoon 


pack lashed in 
swung their long, knotted 
the saddle-galled bell 
mare clanged as she led the way, and we 
climbed into our saddles and fell in be 
hind the straggling mules as they led 
the way up the dismal street and out into 
the desert, 

The trail rose sharply as it left Quilea, 
and then wound around to the right, 
where it joined the old desert road used 
by the Spaniards after their conquest, 
and for centuries before that by the 
Ineas in their barter with the coast. 
On each side rose white walls of rotten 
rock, higher than our heads as we rode 
by, the path between them worn down 
by plodding hoofs for untold ages. Upon 
this path the rock was ground to a fine 
white powder that rose in clouds and 


place, 


thongs, 
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looked 


mists of a 


covered us until we 


the 


ahead as 
through 
the 


Vag uely, 


Tope, 
over walls, the ragged voleanie hills 
silhouetted against the sky. 

We kept on ascending between these 
winding walls, at length emerging on a 
narrow table-land—the top of the cliffs 
had from the the 
Limari. A short distance over the level 
and then from the farther edge 
we looked down on the flat, stony bottom 
of the Vitor Valley —a ragged gorge that 
wound a tortuous course through the des 
ert, 


we seen decks of 


ground, 


A narrow trail with short, sharp an- 
gles zigzagged down a steep gully to the 
bottom. The mules carefully picked their 
way down among the loose stones, halt- 
ing inquiringly at times to choose per- 
haps a shorter cut. If it seemed to their 
instinet feasible, they gathered their hind 
legs under them, their front hoofs stick- 
ing stifly out in front, and slid down 
on their bellies, in a eloud of dust, and 
carrying with avalanche 
of loose shale as they landed in a section 
of the trail below. You sit back in your 
saddle—all these parts have 
eruppers and breastplates to prevent your 


them a small 


saddle s in 
sliding over the animal’s ears as you go 
down or slipping off behind as you go 
up a mountain path—and as you watch 
the tossing line of packs below, the specu. 
lation forces itself as to the consequences 
That it is not all 
the 
the valley, 
bleached to varying degrees of dull white, 

We do not descend to the pavement of 
river-washed the bed of the 
Twenty above, the trail 
leads abruptly off to the left into a nar 
row diteh worn in the face of the cliff, 
which in places has been seooped out 
to allow for the width of the packs, leav- 
ing an insecure overhang of rock above, 

For miles we followed the contour of 


of a mule’s misstep. 
idle 


tere dl 


speculation is shown by acat- 


ake letons hn low in 


stones on 


valley, yards 


the valley, clinging to the steep slopes 
and the sides of the cliffs that hedged it 
in. Then down a clayey bank the trail 
started diagonally across the bottom of 


the valley to the farther side. Oc- 
casionally we would come suddenly on 
a little clearing where two-or three In- 
dians, grisly through the ashen grime, 
were burning charcoal — little 

searecely bigger than one’s finger. 
out at the farther side of 


twigs 
We 


came the 
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the cliffs of the mesa 
beyond. On the little stony flat be- 
fore them, three straggling huts of woven 
cane with thatched roofs of barley 
straw marked a lonely hacienda. A few 


valley against 


dirty Indians and their slatternly wives 
lounged about. <A short distance beyond, 
the trail led over the steep talus at the 
base of the cliffs; then on up through a 
narrow wedge-shaped crevice that wound 
back and forth in short ascending turns, 
till it disappeared over the edge of the 
mesa a thousand feet above. For miles 
on either side it was the only break in 
the cliff; and as we looked at the stiff 
prospect ahead of us, the rocky descent 
of a few hours before seemed like gentle 
morning exercise in the Park. 

For a short distance the trail ran 
straight up over the loose shale; then 
the real ascent began. Ten yards to the 
right, then ten to the left, and steeper 
with each change. The mules humped 
their backs and seratched along on the 
toe of the hoof, choosing their foothold 
with the nice precision of a cat crossing 
a sprinkied street. Two turns to the 
right, then two to the left; then a rest 
of half a minute, when without urging 
they would recommence the ascent. 
Slowly and tediously we climbed, and 
finally rode out on a broad, level plateau 
that stretched away and merged with the 
desert hills of the distance. Below us 
toiled our pack-train, tediously weaving 
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back and forth on the zigzag trail. 
As each section reached the level ground, 
the arriero dismounted and went among 
his animals, talking mule-talk, and 
easing loads to a better balance or tight- 
ening the stretched cinches. All the 
unkempt, hairy sides were heaving with 
heavy breaths. A few lay down—a bad 
sign in a pack-animal. But in twenty 
minutes every mule was apparently as 
fresh as ever, wandering about and 
foraging on the stiff, wiry bunch-grass 
of the arid soil. And when we started 
they stepped off easily under their loads, 
with their long ears briskly flapping. 
The two small arrieros left us*here and 
returned to Quilea, for the chief diffi 
culties were passed, and the rest was but 
persistent plodding over the desert to 
San José. 

The trail over the plateau had been 
worn in parallel furrows like the thin 
strip of a newly ploughed field. Each 
mule chose his furrow and _ insistently 
walked there, resenting the effort of any 
of the others to get in ahead of him. 
Whe nia collision oceurred you could 
hear the rattle of nail-kegs and the clat 
ter of shovels, picks, and hardware a half 
mile off as they butted and shoved for 
the right of way. Our two remaining 
arrieros rode in the rear, mufiled in their 
gaudy woollen ponchos. Occasionally a 
lean arm would shoot out from under its 
folds and the knotted thong bite the flank 
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Showing pathway worn through the decomposing rock 
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CHURCH OF THE 


DESERT 


From a sketch by Mr. Post 


lagging mule. These mule- 
drivers’ thongs are long, braided strips 
of rawhide spliced into the curb-rein 

they use no snafle—ending in a heavy 
knot. Its feet lie 
coiled in called 
Then with a twist of the 
feeds rapidly out through the 
hand, humming like a sawmill 
as it circles round his head, and land- 
ing with a thwack that generally cor- 
rects the indisposition for which it is 
intended. Often the 


of some 


fourteen 
bridle-hand until 


twelve or 
the 
into service, 

wrist it 
right 


arrieros imitate 


its vicious hum, and it will frequently 
prove sufficient. 

The trail was distinct enough 
was no fear of wandering away from it 
a slender ditch worn in the bed of the ar- 


there 


royo. Here and there a ragged little hole 
dug in the soft walls of white rock mark- 
ed the lonely home of some desert badger; 
and again we would ride past whole 


colonies of them. In these badger vil- 


lages the holes fairly honeyeombed the 
sides of the trail and the bluff walls of 
the arroyos, and the shuffling claw-marks 
of the badger trails scarred the dust in 
all directions. 
of life; not 
of a lizard 


There were no other signs 
even the 
were to be 


windings 
and the 
patches of bunch-grass had long 
since disappeared. 

Mik 


narrow 


sealy 
seen, 
sparse 
after mile we pushed up these 
The badger-holes dis- 
appeared, and strange desert growths be- 
gan to appear time to 

As we had the clouds 
seemed to lower, and now we 
on either hand the light 
about us. 

One loomed ahead. We 
pushed through the damp strata of mists 
clinging to its sides, and came out on 
the flat land above in the long level rays 
of the setting sun. 
clouds, it 


valleys. 


time. 

had 
could sec 
mists floating 


from 
ascended, 


more steep 


Jcelow us, over the 


east its cold, blue shadows 








SAN 


Jose, 


Peru 


From a sketch by Mr. Pos 


und sparkling high lights, transforming 


those shifting, unstable vapors into rip- 


pling waves of golden foam. To the east 
the whole desert glowed with color. The 
long furrows of the trail wove themselves 
in patterns of orange and purple. Rolling 
shadows, rich in their changing violets, 
faded slowly and softly away in the hori- 
zon or lost themselves among the ragged 
mountains that stretched away to the left. 
Gorgeous and 
crimsons brilliant 
of the palette—spread in glowing masses, 
changing with each minute of the dying 
day. The saddle-stiffness, cracked lips, 
and parched throat, dry with the alkaline 
dust, were the dismal 
«lank of the bell-mare slowly toiling in 
lead mellowed to a far-off chime— 
and in those few brief moments of the 
felt the subtle 


reds searlets, madders, 


oranges, every color 


forgotten—even 
tne 


vanishing day we 
ert spell. 


des- 


The shadows grew colder, and merged 
one into another; the desert dimmed, a 
few stars glistened, and, as though a 
door had closed behind us, we passed into 
the night. Twilight is short in the 
tropics. Down by the horizon on our 


right the 
up—four 
feebly 
about 


Southern Cross slowly lighted 
straggling points of light that 
struggled with the blazing stars 
them. We closed in behind the 
swaying shadow of the mules, from which 
the subdued rattle of packs and 
creaking cinches, that were the only 
sounds to disturb the dark stillness. It 
was but a little way now; in another hour 
we would be in camp. 

Out of the shadow ahead came the 
clash of picks and shovels, the rattle of 
a load as it struck the the 
swaying shades of the divided 
around a black mass the 
trail. It was the first note of exhaus- 
tion. For twelve hours the mules had 
plodded at the same steady gait, rested 
only by the halt on the cliff, miles back, 
and the wonder of it was that, with their 
loads, none had dropped before. As we 
rode up we could see against the faint 
starlit ground the sprawling silhouette of 
the beast, lying as he fell, the long, ex- 
pressive ears limp on the desert sand. 
The arrieros dismounted and pried him 
on his feet again, and patiently he hit 
the trail. In the next half-hour four 


came 


sand, and 
mules 
st retched on 
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At one time half our 
mules were down, and we strung out over 
the desert for two miles picking them up. 
A few minutes later we swung off to 
the right, stumbling through a series of 
broken ditches—the remains of the old 
Inca irrigation systems that ran 
miles back the Andes. Then we 
dropped down steep winding paths, our 
shoulders scraping against walls of sand 
as we turned to the right or left around 
the corners. The mules apparently un- 
derstood that a camp was not far ahead, 
and seemed fresher. Soon we rode out 
on a flat, sitting straight in our saddles 
once more, with the hard rattle of stones 
underfoot and the wet sound of 
running water just ahead. Then the 
noiseless, padded ground of a corral, and 
the mules lay down and we climbed out 
of our saddles. It was the camp at last. 
A dried old Indian appeared from 
somewhere, and by the light of his tal- 
low dip I made out the time—half past 
three in the morning. We had come 
seventy-six miles without water or rest. 
At a little after six we were awake. 


more went down. 


for 
into 


cool 


The sun was rising above the cliffs that 
lined the valley, though the chill of the 


night air still lingered. Coffee awaited 
us in the openwork cane hut of the In- 
dian proprietor of this hacienda, and as 
we finished it we would start. 
In the daylight we could see that 
were in a broad level valley. 
the centre of the valley ran a_ brook 
—a portion of the same Vitor River 
of the day before, but now dwindled to 
a tiny thread. About us clustered a few 
buildings with low walls of broken stone 
from some Inca ruin. A short distance 
off was the mission church of the desert, 
announced by a cross of two twigs tied 
with a strip of rawhide and surmounting 
an exerescence of broken stones evidently 
intended as a steeple. We drank the 
thick, black coffee, for which the Indian 
refused both money and presents, and at 
seven o’clock we started. 

It was all white sand now, and every- 
where the same hot, white glare hedged 
us in. There was not a breath of air, 


soon as 
we 
Through 
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and as the sun rose higher it beat down 
with a constantly growing heat. Then 
once more out on the flat desert above. 
For endless miles it stretched, quivering 
in the heated air of the morning. Away 
down in the east the long line of the 
ragged, snow-covered Andes loomed up, 
their summits thrust through the low 
banks of clouds the horizon. 
All signs of a trail had disappeared. 
The little furrows left by the passing 
pack -trains were filled in by the hot 
desert winds that always from 
the west. It is the unvarying steadiness 
of these winds that causes the curious 
crescent-shaped dunes of sand found on 
this desert. There were thousands of 
these shimmering in the long distances 
of the heated glare, from little ones just 
blown into existence and not six inches 
from tip to tip up to great banks forty 
feet high and with two hundred feet 
between the horns. Superheated puffs of 
air blew from them that struck like a 
breath from the first run of molten slag. 
The heat crept between your closed teeth 
and dried your tongue. When you spoke 
it was from the throat, and the words 
seemed to shrivel in your mouth. 

For twenty miles we plodded over the 
scorching glare, and then, far ahead, a 
small dark patch appeared. Slowly it 
developed and became a dull, dusty 
green—scraggly palms and a few peach- 
trees; then a railroad station with a hot 
galvanized-iron roof. It was San José. 

In the half-hour to train-time our 
saddles were off and stored, the baggage 
and freight separated and shipped, and 
we ourselves stretched comfortably in the 
shade of the agent’s thatched porch. 
The Arequipa train backed in, and the 
agent and conductor loaded the one box 
ear, and we followed our outfit in. 
Through every turn, in every valley as it 
opened up, were the ruins of the old 
Inea days—mouldering scenes of ancient 
greatness—all the way to Arequipa. 

From here we strike into the 
charted interior, and it will be many 
months before we see even such crude 
civilization as we are leaving to-day. 


along 


blow 


un- 
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The Sphyx 


A TRAVESTY 


BY ROBERT 


PART 


III 
T was on Sunday when I awoke to the 
| realization that I had quitted civiliza- 
tion and was afloat on an unfamiliar 
body of water in an open boat containing— 


light steel cage, 

rifle and ammunition, 
stenographer, 

oz. rosium oxyde, 
hound-dog, 

valises, 


and—a playful wave slopped over the bow 
and I lost count; but the pretty sten- 
ographer made the inventory, while I 
resumed the oars, and the dog punctured 
the primeval silence with staccato yelps. 

A few minutes later everything and 
everybody was accounted for; the sky 
was blue and the palms waved, and sev- 
eral species of dicky-birds tuned up as 
I pulled with powerful strokes out into 
the sunny waters of Little Sprite Lake, 
now within a few miles of my jour- 
ney’s end. 

From ponds hidden in the marshes 
herons rose in lazily laborious flight, 
flapping low across the water; high in 
the cypress yellow-eyed ospreys bent 
crested heads to watch our progress; sun- 
baked alligators, lying heavily in the 
shoreward sedge, slid open glassy eyes as 
we passed. 

“Even the ’gators make eyes at you,” 
I said, resting on my oars. 

We were on terms of badinage. 

“Who was it who shed crocodile tears 
at the prospect of shipping me North?” 
she inquired. 

“ Speaking of tears,” I observed, “ some- 
body is likely to shed a number when 
Professor Farrago is picked up.” 

“Pooh!” she said, and snapped her 
pretty, sun-tanned fingers; and I resumed 
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the oars in time to avoid shipwreck on 
a large mud bar. 

She reclined in the stern, serenely oc- 
cupied with the view, now and then 
caressing the discouraged deg, now and 
then patting her hair where the wind had 
loosened a bright strand. 

“Tf Professor Farrago didn’t expect a 
woman stenographer,” she said, abruptly, 
“why did he instruct you to bring a 
complete outfit of woman’s clothing ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I said, tartly. 

“But you bought them. Are they for 
a young woman or an old woman ?” 

“T don’t know; I sent a messenger to 
a department store. I don’t know what 
he bought.” 

“ Didn’t you look them over ?” 

“No. Why? I should have been no 
wiser. I fancy they’re all right because 
the bill was eighteen hundred dollars—” 

The pretty stenographer sat up ab- 
ruptly. 

“Ts that much?” I asked, uneasily. 
“T’ve always heard women’s clothing was 
expensive. Wasn’t it enough? I told 
the boy to order the best ;—Professor 
Farrago always requires the very best 
scientific instruments, and—I listed th: 
clothes as scientific accessories—that be- 
ing the object of this expedition— What 
are you laughing at?’ 

When it pleased her to recover her grav- 
ity she announced her desire to inspect 
and repack the clothing; but I refused. 

“They’re for Professor Farrago,” | 
said. “I don’t know what he wants o! 
them. I don’t suppose he intends to 
wear ’em and caper about the jungle, 
but they’re his. I got them because h: 
told me to. I bought a cage, too, to fit 
myself, but I don’t suppose he means 
to put me in it. Perhaps,” I added, “he 
may invite you into it.” 
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“ Let me refold the gowns,” she pleaded, 
persuasively. “ What does a clumsy man 
know about packing such clothing as 
that? If you don’t, they’ll be ruined. 
It’s a shame to drag those boxes about 
through mud and water!” 

So we made a landing, and lifted out 
and unlocked the All I could 
see inside were mounds of lace and rib- 
bons, and with a vague idea that Miss 
Barrison needed no assistance I returned 
to the boat and sat down to smoke until 
she was ready. 

When she summoned me her face was 
flushed and her eyes bright. 

“Those are certainly the most beauti- 
ful things!” she said, softly. “ Why, it 
is like a bride’s trousseau,—absolutely 
complete,—all except the bridal gown—” 

“Isn’t there a dress there?” I exclaim- 
ed, in alarm. 

“ No,—not a day-dress.” 

“ Night - dresses!” I shrieked. “ He 
doesn’t want women’s night - dresses! 
He’s a bachelor! I’ve 
done it this time.” 

“ But—but who is to wear them?” she 
asked. 

“How do I know? I don’t know any- 
thing; I can only presume that he doesn’t 
intend to open a department store in 
the Everglades. And if any lady is to 
wear garments in his vicinity, I assume 
that those garments are to be anything 
except diaphanous! . . . Please take your 
seat in the boat, Miss Barrison. I want 
to row and think.” 

I had had my fill of exercise and 
thought, when about four o’clock in the 
afternoon Miss Barrison directed my 
attention to a point of palms jutting 
out into the water about a mile to 
the southward. 

“That’s Farrago!” I exclaimed, catch- 
ing sight of a United States flag flying 
gayly from a bamboo pole. “Give me 
the megaphone, if you please.” 

She handed me the instrument; I 
hailed the shore; and presently a man 
appeared under the palms at the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

“Hello!” I roared, trying to inject 
cheerfulness into the hollow bellow. 
“ How are you, Professor ?” 

The answer came distinctly across the 
water: 

“ Who is that with you?” 


boxes. 


Good heavens! 
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My lips were buried in the megaphone; 
I strove to speak; I only produced a 
ghastly, chuckling sound. 

“Of course you expect to tell the 
truth,” observed the pretty stenographer, 
quietly. 

I removed my lips from the megaphone 
and looked around at her. She returned 
my gaze with a disturbing smile. 

“1 want to mitigate the blow,” I said, 
hoarsely. “ Tell me how.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” 
sweetly. 

“Well, IZ do!” I fairly barked, and 
seizing the megaphone again, I set it to 
my lips and roared, “ My fiancée!” 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss Bar- 
rison, in consternation, “I thought you 
were going to tell the truth!” 

“Don’t do that or you'll upset us,” I 
snarled;—“I am telling the truth; I’ve 
engaged myself to you; I did it mentally 
before I bellowed.” 

“ But—” 

“You know as well as I do what en- 
gagements mean,” I said, picking up 
the oars and digging them deep in the 
blue water. 

She assented uncertainly. 


she said, 


A few minutes more of vigorous rowing 
brought us to a muddy landing under 
a cluster of tall palmettos, where a gas- 


oline launch lay. Professor Farrago 
came down to the shore as I landed, and I 
walked ahead to meet him. He was the 
maddest man I ever saw. But I was his 
match, for I was desperate. 

“What the devil—”’ he began under 
his breath. 

“ Nonsense!” I said, deliberately. “ An 
engaged woman is practically married 
already, because marriages are made in 
heaven.” 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, “are you 
mad, Gilland? I sent for a stenog- 
rapher—” 

“Miss Barrison is a stenographer,” I 
said, calmly; and before he could recov- 
er I had presented him, and left them 
face to face, washing my hands of the 
whole affair. 

Unloading the boat and carrying the 
luggage up under the palms, I heard 
her saying: 

“No, I am 
of snakes, and 
begin my duties.” 


not in the least afraid 
I am quite ready to 
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And he: “ Mr. Gilland is a young man 
who—er—lacks practical experience.” 

And she: “ Mr. Gilland has been most 
thoughtful for my comfort. The journey 
has been perfectly heavenly.” 

And he, clumsily: “ Ahem !—the—er— 
celestial aspect of your journey has 
—er—doubtless been colored by—er— 
the prospect of your — er — approach- 
ing nuptials—” 

She, hastily: “ Oh, I do not think so, 
Professor.” 

“Tdiot!” I muttered, dragging the dog 
to the shore, where his yelps brought the 
professor hurrying. 

“Ts that the dog?’ he inquired, ad- 
justing his spectacles. 

“That’s the dog,” I said. 
of points, you see?” 

“ Oh!” mused the professor; “ I thought 
he was full of—” He hesitated, in- 
specting the animal, who, nose to the 
ground, stood investigating a smell of 
some sort. 

“ See!” I said, with enthusiasm, “ he’s 
found a scent; he’s trailing it already! 
Now he’s rolling on it!” 

“He’s rolling on one of our concen- 
trate’ food lozenges,” said the professor, 
dryly. “Tie him up, Mr. Gilland, and 
ask Mrs. Gilland to come up to camp. 
Your room is ready.” 

“Rooms,” I corrected; “she isn’t Mrs. 
Gilland yet,” I added, with a forced 
smile. 

“But you’re practically married,” ob- 
served the professor, “as you pointed out 
to me. And if she’s practically Mrs. 
Gilland, why not say so?” 

“Don’t, all the same,” I snarled. 

“But marriages are made in—” 

I cast a desperate eye upon him. 

From that moment, whenever we were 
alone together, he made a target of me. 
I never had supposed him humorously 
vindictive; he was, and his apparent- 
ly innocent mistakes almost turned my 
hair gray. 

But to Miss Barrison he was kind and 
courteous, and for a time overserious. 
Observing him, I could never detect the 
slightest symptom of dislike for her sex— 
a failing which common rumor had al- 
ways credited him with to the verge of 
absolute rudeness. 

On the contrary, it was perfectly plain 
to anybody that he liked her. There was 


“He’s full 
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in his manner toward her a mixture of 
business formality and the deferential 
attitude of a gentleman. 

We were seated, just before sunset, 
outside of the hut built of palmetto logs, 
when Professor Farrago, addressing us 
both, began the explanation of our fu- 
ture duties. 

Miss Barrison, it appeared, was to note 
everything said by himself, making sev- 
eral shorthand copies by evening. In 
other words, she was to report every 
scrap of conversation she heard while in 
the Everglades. And she nodded intel- 
ligently as he finished, and drew pad 
and pencil from the pocket of her walk- 
ing-skirt, jotting down his instructions 
as a beginning. I could see that he 
was pleased. 

“The reason I do this,” he said, “ is 
because I do not wish to hide anything 
that transpires while we are on this ex- 
pedition. Only the most scrupulously 
minute record can satisfy me; no de- 
tails are too small to merit record; I 
demand and I court from my fellow 
scientists and from the public the full- 
est investigation.” 

He smiled slightly, turning toward me. 

“You know, Mr. Gilland, how danger- 
ous to the reputation of a scientific man 
is any line of investigation into the 
unusual. If a man once is even suspected 
of charlatanism, of sensationalism, of 
turning his attention to any phenomena 
not strictly within the proper pale of 
scientific investigation, that man _ is 
doomed to ridicule; his profession dis- 
owns him; he becomes a man without 
honor, without authority. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ Therefore,” he resumed, thoughtfully, 
“as I do most firmly believe in the course 
T am now pursuing, whether I succeed or 
fail I desire a true and minute record 
made, hiding nothing of what may be said 
or done. A stenographer alone can give 
this to the world, while I can only supple- 
ment it with a description of events— 
if I live to transcribe them.” 

Sunk in profound reverie he sat there 
silent under the great, smooth palm- 
tree—a venerable figure in his yellow 
dressing-gown and carpet slippers. Seat- 
ed side by side, we waited, a trifle awed. 
I could hear the soft breathing of the 
pretty stenographer beside me. 
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“ First of all,” said Professor Farrago, 
looking up, “ I must be able to trust those 
who are here to aid me.” 

“I—I will be faithful,” said the girl, 
in a low voice. 

“T do not doubt you, my child,” he said; 
“nor you, Gilland. And so I am go- 
ing to tell you this much now,—more, I 
hope, later.” 

And he sat up straight, lifting an im- 
pressive forefinger. 

“Mr. Rowan, lately an officer of our 
Coast Survey, wrote me a letter from the 
Holland House in New York—a letter 
so strange that, on reading it, I imme- 
diately repaired to his hotel, where for 
hours we talked together. 

“The result of that conference is this 
( xpedition. 

“T have now been here two months, 
and I am satisfied of certain facts. First, 
there do exist in this unexplored wilder- 
ness certain forms of life which are solid 
and palpable to touch, but transparent 
and practically invisible. Second, these 
living creatures belong to the animal 
kingdom, are warm-blooded vertebrates, 
possess powers of locomotion, but whether 
that of flight I am not certain. Third, 
they appear to possess such senses as we 
enjoy—smell, touch, sight, hearing, and 
no doubt the taste. Fourth, 
their skin is smooth to the touch, and 
the temperature of the epidermis appears 
to approximate that of a normal human 
being. Fifth and last, whether bipeds or 
quadrupeds I do not know, though all 
evidence appears to confirm my theory 
that they walk erect. One pair of their 
limbs appear to terminate in a sort of 
foot—like a delicately shaped human foot, 
except that there appear to be no toes. 
The other pair of limbs terminate in 
something that, from the single instance 
I experienced, seemed to resemble soft 
but firm antenne, or perhaps digita- 
ted palpi—” 

“ Feelers!” I blurted out. 

“T don’t know, but I think so. Once, 
when I was standing in the forest, per- 
fectly aware that creatures I could not 
see had stealthily surrounded me, the 
tension was brought to a crisis when 
over my face, from cheek to chin, 
stole a soft something, brushing the 
skin as delicately as a child’s fingers 
might brush it.” 
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“ Good Lord!” I breathed. 

A care-worn smile crept into his 
“A test for nerves, you think, Mr. 
land¢ I agree with you. Nobody 
what anybody can see.” 


eyes, 
Gil- 


fears 


There came the slightest movement be- 
side me, 

“ Are you trembling?” I asked, turning. 

“T was writing,” she replied, steadily. 
“Did my elbow touch you?” 

“ By the way,” said Professor Farrago, 
“T fear I forgot to congratulate you 
upon your choice of a_ stenographer, 
Mr. Gilland.” 

A rosy light stole over her pale face. 

“Am I to record that too?” she asked, 
aising her blue eyes. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, gravely. 

“ But, Professor,” I began, a prey to 
increasing excitement, “do you propose 
to attempt the capture of one of these 
animals ?” 

“ That 
said. “I 
that.” 

“} bed” 
ographer. 

“T do not doubt it,” 
Farrago, gravely. 

“ What are the chemicals for—and the 
tank and hose attachment ”” 

“ Think, Mr. Gilland.” 

“T can’t; I’m almost stunned by what 
you tell me.” 

He laughed. 
salts of strontium are to 
into the tank together. 
of course.” 

“Of course,” I muttered. 

“ And I can throw a rose-colored spray 
over any object by the hose attachment, 
ean’t 1?’ 

“Tos.” 

“ Well, I tried it on a transparent jelly- 
fish and it became perfectly visible and 
of a beautiful rose-color; and I tried it 
on rock-erystal, and on glass, and on 
pure gelatine, and all became suffused 
with a delicate pak glow, which last- 
ed for hours or minutes according to 
the substance. . . . Now you understand, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes; you want to see what sort of 
creature you have to deal with.” 

“Exactly; so when I’ve trapped it 
I am going to spray it.” He turned 
half humorously toward the stenographer: 
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“T fancy you understood long before Mr. 
Gilland did.” 

“T don’t think so,” she said, with a 
sidelong lifting of the heavy lashes; 
and I caught the color of her eyes for 
a second. 

“You see how Miss Barrison spares 
your feelings,” observed Professor Far- 
rago, dryly. “She owes you little grati- 
tude for bringing her here, yet she proves 
a generous victim.” 

“Oh, I am very grateful for this 
rarest of chances!” she said, shyly. “To 
be among the first in the world to dis- 
cover such wonders ought to make me 
very grateful to the man who gave me 
the opportunity.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Gilland?” asked 
the professor, laughing. 

I had never before seen Professor 
Farrago laugh such a care-free laugh; 
I had never suspected him of harbor- 
ing even an embryo of the social graces. 
Dry as dust, sapless as steel, precise as 
the magnetic needle, he had hitherto been 
to me the mummified embodiment of 
science militant. Now, in the guise of a 
perfectly hurman and genial old gentle- 
man, I searéely recognized my superior 
of the Bronx Park Society. And as a 
woman-hater he was a miserable failure. 

“ Heavens!” I thought to myself, “ am 
I becoming jealous of my revered pro- 
fessor’s social suecess with a stray 
stenographer?” I felt mean, and I prob- 
ably looked it, and I was glad that 
telepathy did not permit Miss Barri- 
son to record my secret and unworthy 
ruminations. 

The professor was saying: “ These 
transparent creatures break off berries 
and fruits and branches; I have seen 
a flower, too, plucked from its stem by 
invisible digits and borne swiftly through 
the forest—only the flower visible, ap- 
parently speeding through the air and out 
of sight among the thickets. 

“T have found the footprints that I 
described to you, usually on the edge 
of a stream or in the soft loam along 
some forest lake or lost lagoon. 

“Again and again I have been con- 
scious in the forest that unseen eyes 
were fixed on me, that unseen shapes 
were following me. Never but that one 
time did these invisible creatures close 
in around me and venture to touch me. 











“They may be weak; their structure 
may be frail, and they may be incapa- 
ble of violence or harm, but the depth 
of the footprints indicates a weight 
of at least one hundred and _ thirty 
pounds, and it certainly requires some 
muscular strength to break off a branch 
of wild guavas.” 

He bent his noble head, thoughtfully 
regarding the design on his slippers. 

“ What was the rifle for?” I asked. 

“Defence, not aggression,” he said, 
simply. 

“ And the camera?” 

“A camera record is necessary in 
these days of bad artists.” 

I hesitated, glancing at Miss Barrison. 
She was still writing, her pretty head bent 
over the pad in her lap. 

“And the clothing?” I asked, care- 
lessly. 

“Did you get it?” he demanded. 

“Of course—” I glanced at Miss Bar- 
rison. “There’s no use writing down 
everything, is there?” 

“Everything must be recorded,” said 
Professor Farrago, inflexibly. “ What 
clothing did you buy?” 

“T forgot the gown,” I said, getting red 
about the ears. 

“Forgot the gown!” he repeated. 

“Yes—one kind of gown,—the day 
kind. I—I got the other kind.” 

He was annoyed; so was I. After 
a moment he got up, and crossing to 
the log cabin, opened one of the boxes 
of apparel. 

“Ts it what you wanted ?” I inquired. 

“ Y—es, I presume so,” he said, visi- 
bly perplexed. 

“Tt’s the best to be had,” said I. 

“That’s quite right,” he said, mu- 
singly. “ We use only the best of every- 
thing at Bronx Park. It is traditional 
with us, you know.” 

Curiosity pushed me. “ Well, what on 
earth is it for?” I broke out. 

He looked at me gravely over the tops 
of his spectacles—a striking and inspir- 
ing figure in his yellow flannel dressing- 
gown and slippers. 

“T shall tell you some day—perhaps,” 
he said, mildly. “Good night, Miss Bar- 
rison; good night, Mr. Gilland. You 
will find extra blankets on your bunk—” 

“ What!” I cried. 

“ Bunks,” he said, and shut the door. 
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“ There is something weird about this 
whole proceeding,” I observed to the 
pretty stenographer next morning. 

“ These pies will be weird if you don’t 
stop talking to me,” she said, opening 
the doors of Professor Farrago’s portable 
camping-oven and peeping in at the 
fragrant pastry. 

The professor had gone off somewhere 
into the woods early that morning. As 
he was not in the habit of talking to him- 
self, the services of Miss Barrison were 
not required. Before he started, however, 
he came to her with a request for a dozen 
pies, the construction of which he asked 
if she understood. She had been to 
cooking-school in more prosperous days, 
and she mentioned it; so at his earnest 
solicitation she undertook to bake for 
him twelve apple pies; and she was 
now attempting it, assisted by advice 
from me. 

“ Are 
the air. 

™ No, 


they burnt?’ I asked, sniffing 


they are not burnt, Mr. Gilland, 
but my finger is,” she retorted, stepping 
back to examine the damage. 

I offered sympathy and witch-hazel, but 
she would have none of my offerings, and 
presently returned to her pies. 

“We can’t eat all that pastry,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Professor Farrago said they were 
not for us to eat,” she said, dusting each 
pie with powdered sugar. 

“Well, what are they for? The dog? 
Or are they simply objets d’art to adorn 
the shanty—” 

“You annoy me,” she said. 

“The pies annoy me; won't you tell 
me what they’re for?” 

“T have a pretty fair idea what they’re 
for.” she observed, tossing her head. 
“ Haven’t you?” 

“No. What?” 

“These pies are for bait.” 

“To bait hooks with?” I exclaimed. 

“Hooks! No, you silly man. They’re 
for baiting the cage. He means to trap 


these transparent creatures in a cage 


baited with pie.” 

She laughed scornfully; inserted the 
burned tip of her finger in her mouth 
and stood looking at me defiantly like a 
flushed and bright-eyed schoolgirl. 


You think you’re teasing me,” she 
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realize 
young 


said; “but 
a singularly 
you 

I stopped laughing. “How did you 
come to the conclusion that pies were to 
be used for such a purpose?” I asked. 

“T deduce,” she observed, with an airy 
wave of the disengaged hand. 

“Your deductions are weird — like 
everything else in this vicinity. Pies to 
catch invisible monsters? Pooh!” 

“You’re not particularly complimen- 
tary, are you?” she said. 

“ Not particularly; but I could be, with 
you for my inspiration. I could 
be enthusiastic—” 

“ About my pies” 

“ No—about your eyes.” 

“You are very frivolous—for a scien- 
tist,” she said, secornfully; “please sub- 
due your enthusiasm and bring me some 
wood. This fire is almost out.” 

When I had brought the wood, she 
presented me with a pail of hot water 
and pointed at the dishes on the break- 
fast table. 

“ Never!” I cried, revolted. 

“Then I suppose I must do them—” 

She looked pensively at her scorched 
finger-tip, and pursing up her red lips, 
blew a gentle breath to cool it. 

“T’ll do the dishes,” I said. 

Splashing and slushing the cups and 
saucers about in the hot water, I reflected 
upon the events of the last few days. The 
dog, stupefied by unwonted abundance of 
food, lay in the sunshine, sleeping the 
sleep of repletion; the pretty stenogra- 
pher, all rosy from her culinary exertions, 
was removing the pies and setting them 
in neat rows to cool. 

“ There,” she said, with a sigh; “now 
I will dry the dishes for you... . You 
didn’t mention the fact, when you en- 
gaged me, that I was also expected to do 
general housework.” 

“TI didn’t engage you,” I said, ma- 
liciously; “you engaged me, you know.” 

She regarded me disdainfully, nose up 
tilted. 

“ Tow thoroughly disagreeable you can 
be!” she said. “Dry your own dishes. 
I’m going for a stroll.” 

“ May I join—” 

“You may not! I shall go so far that 
you cannot possibly discover me.” 

I watched her forestward progress; she 
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the lake and presently sat down in plain 
sight under a grand live-oak. 

A few moments later I had completed 
my task as general bottle-washer, and I 
cast about for something to occupy me. 

First [ approached and politely caressed 
the satiated dog. He woke up, regarded 
me with dully meditative eyes, yawned 
and went to sleep again. Never a flop 
of tail to indicate gratitude for blandish- 
ments, never the faintest symptom of 
canine appreciation. 

Chilled by my reception I moused 
about for a while, poking into boxes and 
bundles; then raised my head and in- 
spected the landscape. Through the 
vista ° *rees the pink shirt-waist of the 
pretty stenographer glimmered like a 
rose blooming in the wilderness. 

From whatever point I viewed the 
prospect that pink spot seemed to in- 
trude; I turned my back and examined 
the jungle, but there it was repeated in 
a hundred pink blossoms among the 
massed thickets; I looked up into the 
tree-tops, where pink mosses spotted the 
palms; I looked out over the lake, and I 
saw it in my mind’s eye pinker than ever. 

“Tl go for a stroll too; it’s a free 
country,” I muttered. 

After I had strolled in a complete 
circle I found myself within three feet 
of a pink shirt-waist. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said; “I had 
no inten—” 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
she said, amiably. 

“Tlow is your finger?” I asked. 

She held it up. I took it gingerly; it 
was smooth and faintly rosy at the tip. 

“Does it hurt?” I inquired. 

“Dreadfully. Your hands feel so 
cool—” 

After a silence she said, “ Thank you; 
that has cooled the burning.” 

“T am determined,” said I, “to expel 
the fire from your finger if it takes hours 
and hours.” And I seated myself with 
that intention. 

For a while she talked, making inno- 
cent observations concerning the tropical 
foliage surrounding us. Then silence 
crept in between us, accentuated by the 
brooding stillness of the forest. 

“T am afraid your hands are growing 
tired,” she said, considerately. 
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I denied it. 

Through the vista of palms we could 
see the lake, blue as a violet, sparkling 
with silvery sunshine. In the intense 
quiet the splash of leaping mullet sound- 
ed distinctly. 

Once a tall crane stalked into view 
among the sedges; once an unseen alli- 
gator shook the silence with his deep 
hollow roaring. Then the stillness of the 
wilderness grew more intense. 

We had been sitting there for a long 
while without exchanging a word, dream- 
ily watching the gentle ripple of the 
azure water, when all at once there came 
a scurrying patter of feet through the 
forest, and looking up, I beheld the 
hound-dog, tail between his legs, bear- 
ing down on us at lightning speed. | 
rose instantly. 

“What is the matter with the dog?” 
cried the pretty stenographer. “Is he 
going mad, Mr. Gilland ?” 

“Something has scared him,” I ex- 
claimed, as the dog, eyes like lighted 
candles, rushed frantically between my 
legs and buried his head in Miss Bar- 
rison’s lap. 

“Poor doggy!” she said, smoothing the 
collapsed pup; “ poor, p—oor little beast! 
Did anything scare him? Tell aunty all 
about it.” 

When a dog flees without yelping he’s 
a badly frightened creature. I instinc- 
tively started back toward the camp 
whence the beast had fled, and before I 
had taken a dozen steps Miss Barrison 
was beside me, carrying the dog in 
her arms. 

“T’ve an idea,” she said, under her 
breath. 

“ What?” I asked, keeping my eyes on 
the camp. 

“Tt’s this: I'll wager that we find 
those pies gone!” 

“Pies gone?” I repeated, perplexed; 
“ what makes you think—” 

“They are gone!” she _ exclaimed. 
* Look!” 

For a moment I gaped stupidly at 
the rough pine table where the pies had 
stood in three neat rows of four each. 
And then, in a moment, the purport of 
this robbery flashed upon my senses. 

“The transparent creatures!” I gasped. 

“Hush!” she whispered, clinging to 
the trembling dog in her arms. 
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I listened. I could hear nothing, se 
nothing, yet slowly I became convinced of 
the presence of something unseen,— 

ymething in the forest close by, watching 
us out of invisible eyes. 

A chill, settling along my spine, crept 
upward to my scalp, until every sepa- 
rate hair stirred to the roots. Miss Bar- 
rison was pale, but perfectly calm and 


sel f-possessed. 

“Tet us come indoors,” I said, as 

idily as I could. 

“Very well,” she replied. 

[ held the door open; she entered with 
the dog; I followed, closing and barring 
the door, and then took my station at 
the window, rifle in hand. 

There was not a sound in the forest. 
Miss Barrison laid the dog on the floor 

nd quietly picked up her pad and pen- 
|. Presently she was deep in a report 
f the phenomena, her pencil flying, 
leaf after leaf from the pad fluttering 
to the floor. 

Nor did I at the window change my 
position of seared alertness, until I was 
aware of her hand gently touching my 
elbow to attract my attention, and her 
soft voice at my ear— 

“You don’t suppose by any chance 
that the dog ate those pies?” 

I collected my tumuituous thoughts 
and turned to stare at the dog. 

“Twelve pies, twelve inches each in 
diameter,” she reflected, musingly; “ let 
me see!” She made a few figures on her 
pad, thought a while, produced a tape 
measure from her pocket, and kneeling 
down, measured the dog. 

“No,” she said, looking up at me, 
“he couldn’t contain them.” 

Inspired by her coolness and perfect 
composure, I set the rifle in the corner 
and opened the door. Sunlight fell in 
bars through the quiet woods; nothing 
stirred on land or water save the great 
yellow -striped butterflies that fluttered 
and soared and floated above the flower- 
ing thickets bordering the jungle. : 

The heat became intense; Miss Bar- 
rison went to her room to change her 
gown for a lighter one; I sat down under 
a live-oak, eyes and ears strained for any 
sign of our invisible neighbors. 

When she emerged in the lightest and 
filmiest of summer gowns, she brought 
the camera with her; and for « while 
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we took pictures of one another, until 
we had used up all but one film. 

Desiring to possess a picture of Miss 
Barrison and myself seated together, I 
tied a string to the shutter-lever and 
attached the other end of the string to 
the dog, who had resumed his interrupted 
slumbers. At my whistle he jumped up 
nervously, snapping the lever, and the 
picture was taken. 

With such innocent and _ harmless 
pastime we whiled away the afternoon. 
She made twelve more apple pies; I 
mounted guard over them. And we were 
just beginning to feel a trifle uneasy 
about Professor Farrago, when he ap- 
peared, tramping sturdily through the 
forest, green umbrella and butterfly-net 
under one arm, shotgun and ecyanide- 
jar under the other, and his breast all 
crisscrossed with straps, from which 
dangled field - glasses, collecting - boxes, 
and botanizing-tins—an inspiring figure 
indeed,—the embodied symbol of science 
indomitable, triumphant! 

We hailed him with three cheers; the 
dog woke up with a perfunctory bark— 
the first sound I had heard from him 
since he yelped his disapproval of me at 
Citron City. 

Miss Barrison produced three bowls 
full of boiling water and dropped three 
pellets of concentrated soup - meat into 
them, while I prepared coffee. And in a 
few moments our simple dinner was 
ready; the red ants had been dusted from 
the biscuits, the spiders chased off the 
baked beans, and we sat down at the 
rough, improvised table under the palms. 

The professor gave us a brief but 
modest account of his short tour of ex- 
ploration. He had brought back a new 
species of orchid, several undescribed 
beetles, and a pocketful of koonti seed. 
He appeared, however, to be tired and 
singularly depressed, and presently we 
learned why. 

It seemed that he had gone straight 
to that section of the forest where he 
had hitherto always found signs of the 
transparent and invisible creatures which 
he had determined to capture, and he 
had not found a single trace of them. 

“Tt alarms me,” he said, gravely. “If 
they have deserted this region, it might 
take a lifetime to locate them again in 
this wilderness.” 
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Then, very quietly, sinking her voice 
instinctively as though the unseen might 
be at our very elbows listening, Miss Bar- 
rison recounted the curious adventure 
which had befallen the dog and the first 
batch of apple pies. 

With visible and increasing excitement 
the professor listened until the very end. 
Then he struck the table with clenched 
fist—a resounding blow which set the 
concentrated soup dancing in the bowls, 
and scattered the biscuits and the in- 
dustrious red ants in every direction. 

“ Hureka!” he whispered. “ Miss Bar- 
rison, your deduction was not only per- 
fectly reasonable, but brilliant. You are 
right; the pies are for that very purpose. 

“TI conceived the idea when I first 
came here. Again and again the pies 
that my guide made out of dried apples 
disappeared in a most astonishing and 
mysterious manner when left to cool. 

“At length I determined to watch 
them every second; and did so, with the 
result that late afternoon I was 
amazed to see a pie slowly rise from the 
table and move swiftly away through the 
air about four feet above the ground, 
finally disappearing into a tangle of jas- 
mine and grape-vine, 

“The apparently automatic flight of 
that pie solved the problem; these trans- 
parent creatures cannot resist that deli- 
cacy. Therefore I decided to bait the 
cage for them this very night— Look! 
What’s the matter with that dog?” 

The dog suddenly bounded into the 
air, alighted on all fours, ears, eyes, 
and muzzle concentrated on a point di- 
rectly behind us. 

“Good gracious! The pies!” faltered 
Miss Barrison, half rising from her seat; 
but the dog rushed madly into her skirts, 
scrambling for protection, and she fell 
back almost into my arms. 

Clasping her tightly, I looked over my 
shoulder; the last pie was snatched from 
the table before my eyes, and I saw it 
borne swiftly away by something unseen, 
straight into the deepening shadows of 
the forest. 

The professor was singularly calm, 
even slightly ironical, as he turned to 
me, saying: 

“Perhaps if you relinquish Miss Bar- 
rison she may be able to free herself 
from that dog.” 


one 
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I did so immediately, and she deposited 
the cowering dog in my arms. Her fac 
had become suddenly pink. 

I passed the dog on to Professor Far 
rago, dumping it viciously into his lap- 
a proceeding which struck me as r 
sembling a pastime of extreme youth 
known as “ button, button, who’s got the 
button ?” 

The professor examined the animal 
gravely, feeling its pulse, counting its 
respirations, and finally inserting a tenta- 
tive finger in an attempt to examine its 
tongue. The dog bit him. 

“Ouch! It’s a clear case of fright,” 
he said, gravely. “I wanted a dog to aid 
me in trailing these remarkable creatures, 
but I think this dog of yours is use- 
less, Gilland.” 

“Tt’s given us warning of the crea- 
tures’ presence twice already,” I argued 

“ Poor little thing,” said Miss Barrison 
softly; “I don’t know why, but I lov 
that dog. ... He has eyes like yours 
Mr. Gilland—” 

Exasperated, I rose from the tabk 
“ Tle’s got eyes like holes burnt through a 
blanket!” I said, “and if ever a flicker 
of intelligence lighted them I have failed 
to observe it.” 

The professor regarded me dreamily; 
“We ought to have more pies,” he ob 
served. “Perhaps if you carried th 
oven into the shanty—” 

“ Certainly,” said Miss Barrison; “ w: 
can lock the door while I make twelv: 
more pies.” 

I earried the portable camping-oven 
into the cabin, connected the patent 
asbestos chimney-pipes, and lighted the 
fire. And in a few minutes Miss Bar- 
rison, sleeves rolled up and pink apron 
pinned up under her chin, was busily en- 
gaged in rolling pie-crust, while Profess- 
or Farrago measured out spices and sect 
the dried apples to soak. 

The swift Southern twilight had al- 
ready veiled the forest as I stepped out 
of the cabin to smoke a cigar and prom- 
enade a bit ard cogitate. A last trace of 
color lingering in the west faded out as 
I looked; the gray glimmer deepened into 
darkness, through which the white lak: 
vapors floated in thin wavering strata 
across the water. 

For a while the frog’s symphony domi- 
nated all other sounds, then lagoon and 
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forest and cypress branch awoke; and 
through the steadily sustained tumult of 
woodland voices I could hear the dry 
bark of the fox-squirrel, the whistle of 
the raccoon, ducks softly quacking or 
whimpering as they whirred in to the 
reeds, the soft booming of bitterns, the 
clattering gossip of the heronry, the 
Southern whippoorwill’s incessant call, 

At regular intervals the howling note 
ota lone heron echoed the strident screech 
of a erimson-crested crane; the horned 
owl’s savage hunting-cry haunted the 
night, now near, now floating from in 
finite distances. 

And after a while I became aware of 
a nearer sound, low-pitched, but cease- 
less—the hum of thousands of lesser 
living ereatures blending to a steady 
monotone, 

Then the moon came up through filmy 
draperies of waving Spanish moss thin as 
cobwebs; and far in the wilderness a 
cougar fell a-crying like a little child. 

I went in after that. Miss Barrison 
sat before the oven, knees gathered in 
her clasped hands, languidly studying 
the fire. She looked up as I appeared, 
opened the oven doors, sniffed the 
aroma, and resumed her attitude of 
contented indifference. 

“Where is the professor?” I asked. 

“Te retired. He’s been talking in his 
sleep at moments.” 

“Better take it down; that’s what 
you’re here for,” I observed, closing and 
holding the outside door. “ Ugh! there’s 
a chill in the air. The dew is pelting 
down from the pines like a steady fall 
of rain.” 

“You will get fever if you roam about 
at night,” she said. “ Mercy! your coat 
is soaking. Sit here by the fire.” 

So I pulled up a bench and sat down 
beside her like the traditional spider. 

“Miss Muffitt,” I said, “don’t let me 
frighten you away—” 

“T was going anyhow—” 

“Please don’t.” 

“Why?” she demanded, reseating her- 
self, 

“ Because I like to sit beside you,” I 
said, truthfully. 

“Your avowal is startling and not to 
be substantiated by facts,” she remark- 
ed, resting her chin on one hand and 
gazing into the fire. 
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You mean because l went for a atroll 
by moonlight? I did that becau you 
always seem to make fun of me as soon 
as the professor joins us.” 

“ Make fun of you? You surely don’t 
expect me to make eyes at you!” 

There was a silence; I toasted my 
shins, thoughtfully. 

“ How is your burned finger?” I asked. 

She lifted it for my inspection, and I 
began a protracted examination. 

“What would you prescribe ¢” she in- 
quired, with an absent-minded glance at 
the professor’s closed door. 

I don’t know; perhaps a slight but 
firm pressure of the finger-tips 

“ You tried that this afternoon.” 

“But the dog interrupted us- 
Interrupted you. Besides—” 

“ What?” 

“T don’t think you ought to,” she said. 

Sitting there before the oven, side by 
side, hand innocently clasped in hand, 
we heard the drumming of the dew on 
the roof, the night wind stirring the 
palms, the muffled snoring of the pro- 
fessor, the faint whisper and crackle of 
the fire. 

A single candle burned brightly, piling 
our shadows together on the wall behind 
us; moonlight silvered the window-panes, 
over which crawled multitudes of soft- 
winged moths, attracted by the can- 
dle within. 

“See their tiny eyes glow!” she whis- 
pered. “ How their wings quiver! And 
all for a candle flame! Alas, alas! fire is 
the undoing of us all.” 

She leaned forward, resting as though 
buried in reverie. After a while she ex- 
tended one foot a trifle and, with the 
point of her shoe, carefully unlatched 
the oven door. As it swung outward a 
delicious fragrance filled the room. 

“ They’re done,” she said, withdrawing 
her hand from mine. “ Help me to lift 
them out.” 

Together we arranged the delicious 
pastry in rows on the bench to cool. I 
opened the door for a few minutes, then 
closed and bolted it again. 

“Do you suppose those transparent 
creatures will smell the odor and come 
around the cabin?” she suggested, wi- 
ping her fingers on her handkerchief. 

I walked to the window uneasily. 
Outside the pane the moths crawled, 
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some brilliant in scarlet and tan-color 
set with black, some snow white with 
black tracings on their wings, and 
bodies peacock-blue edged with orange. 
The scientist in me was aroused; I called 
her to the window, and she came and 
leaned against the sill, nose pressed to 
the glass. 

“ T don’t suppose you know that the an- 
tenne of that silvery-winged moth are 
distinetly pectinate,” I said. 

“ Of course I do,” she said. “ I took my 
degree as D.E. at Barnard College.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. 
“You've been through Barnard? You 
are a Doctor of Entomology ?” 

“Tt was my undoing,” she said. “ The 
department was abolished the year I 
graduated. There was no similar va- 
caney, even in the Smithsonian.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, eyes fixed 
on the moths. “I had to make my own 
living. I chose stenography as the quick- 
est road to self-sustenance.” 

She looked up, a faint flush on her 
cheeks. 

“T suppose you took me for an in- 
ferior,” she said. “ But do you suppose 
I'd flirt with you if I was?” 

She pressed her face to the pane again, 
murmuring that exquisite poem of An- 
drew Lang’s: 


“Spooning is innocuous and needn't have 
a sequel, 
But recollect! if spoon you must, spoon 
only with your equal.” 


Standing there, watching the moths, we 
became rather silent—I don’t know why. 

The fire in the range had gone out; 
the candle flame, flaring above a saucer 
of melted wax, sank lower and lower. 

Suddenly, as though disturbed by some- 
thing outside, the moths all left the win- 
dow-pane, darting off into the darkness, 

“ That’s curious,” I said. 

“What's curious?” she asked, opening 
her eyes languidly. “Good gracious! 
Was that a bat that beat on the pane?” 

“T saw nothing,” I said, disturbed, 
“ Listen !” 

A soft sound against the glass, as 
though invisible fingers were feeling the 
pane,—a gentle rubbing,—then a tap- 
tap, all but inaudible. 

“Ts it a bird? Can you see?” she 
whispered. 


The candle flame behind us flashed 
faintly and expired. Moonlight flooded 
the pane. The sounds continued; but 
there was nothing there. 

We understood now what it was that 
so gently rubbed and patted the glass 
outside. With one accord we noiselessly 
gathered up the pies and carried them 
into my room. 

Then she walked to the door of her 
room, turned, held out her hand, and 
whispering, “Good night! A demain, 
monsieur!” slipped into her room and 
softly closed the door. 

And all night long I lay in troubled 
slumber beside the pies, a rifle resting 
on the blankets beside me, a revolver 
under my pillow. And I dreamed of 
moths with brilliant eyes and vast silvery 
wings harnessed to a balloon in which 
Miss Barrison and I sat, arms around 
each other, eating slice after slice of 
apple pie. 

V 

Dawn came—the dawn of a day that | 
am destined never to forget. Long, rosy 
streamers of light broke through thx 
forest, shaking, quivering, like unstabl 
beams from celestial search-lights. Mist 
floated upward from marsh and lake; 
and through it the spectral palms loomed, 
drooping fronds embroidered with dew. 

For a while the ringing outburst of 
bird musie dominated all; but it soon 
ceased with dropping notes from thx 
crimson cardinals repeated in lengthen 
ing minor intervals; and then the spell 
of silence returned, broken only by thx 
faint splash of mullet, mocking the sun 
with sinuous, silver flashes, 

“Good morning,” said a low voic 
from the door as I stood encouraging 
the camp-~-fire with splinter wood and 
dead palmetto fans. 

Fresh and sweet from her toilet as « 
dew-drenched rose, Miss Barrison stood 
there sniffing the morning air, daintily, 
thoroughly. 

“Too much perfume,” she said,—“ too 
much like ylang-ylang in a department 
store. Central Park smells sweeter on an 
April morning.” 

“ Are you criticising the wild jasmine ¢” 
I asked. 

“T’m criticising an exotic smell. Am 
I not permitted to comment on the 
tropics ?” 
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THE SPHYX. 


Fishing out a cedar log from the lum- 
ber-stack, I fell to chopping it vigorously. 
The axe-strokes made a cheerful racket 
through the woods. 

“Did you hear anything 
after you retired?” I asked. 

“Something ,was at my window,— 
something that thumped softly and seem- 
ed to be feeling all over the glass. To 
tell you the truth, I was silly enough to 
remain dressed all night.” 

“You don’t look it,” I said. 


last night 


“Oh, when daylight came I had a 
chance,” she added, laughing. 

“All the same,” said I, leaning on 
the axe and watching her, “you are 


about the coolest and pluckiest woman I 
ever knew.” 

“We were all in 
said, modestly. 

“No, we were not. Now I'll tell you 
the truth: my hair stood up the greater 
part of the night. You are looking upon 
a poltroon, Miss Barrison.” 

“Then there was something at your 
window, too?” 

“Something? A dozen! They were 
monkeying with the sashes and panes all 
night long, and I imagined that I could 
hear them breathing —as though from 
effort of intense eagerness. Ouch! I came 
as near losing my nerve as I care to. I 
came within an ace of aurling those 
cursed pies through the window at them. 
l’d bolt to-day if I wasn’t afraid to play 
the coward.” 

“Most people are brave for that rea- 
son,” she said, quietly,—* they’re afraid 
not to be.” 

The dog, who had slept under my 
bunk, and who had contributed to my en- 
tertainment by sighing and moaning all 
night, now appeared ready for business— 
business in his ease being the operation 
of feeding. I presented him with a con- 
centrated tablet, which he cautiously in- 
vestigated and then rolled on. 

“Nice testimonial for the people who 


the same fix,” she 


concocted it,” I said, in disgust. “I 
wish T had an egg.” 
“There are some concentrated egg 


tablets in the shanty,” said Miss Bar- 
rison; but the idea was not attractive. 
“T refuse to fry a pill for breakfast,” 
[ said, sullenly, and set the coffee-pot on 
the coals. 
In spite of the dewy beauty of the 
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morning, breakfast 
function. 
clad in 


was not a cheerful 

Professor Farrago appeared, 
sun-helmet and khaki. I had 
never before seen him depressed; but he 
was now, and his very efforts to disguise 
it only emphasized his visible anxiety. 

His preparations for the day, too, had 
an ominous aspect to me. He gave his 
orders and we obeyed, instinctively sup- 
pressing questions. First, he and I 
transported all personal luggage of the 
company to the big electric launch— 
Miss Barrison’s effects, his, and my own. 
His private papers, the stenographic re- 
ports, and all memoranda were tied up 
together and carried aboard. 

Then, to my surprise, two weeks’ con- 
centrated rations for two and mineral 
water sufficient for the same time were 
stowed away aboard the launch. Several 
times he asked me whether I knew how 
to run the boat, and I assured him that 
I did. 

In a short time nothing was left ashore 
except the bare furnishings of the cabin, 
the female wearing- apparel, the steel 
cage and chemicals which I had brought, 
and the twelve apple pies—the latter 
under lock and key in my room. 

As the preparations came to an end, 
the professor’s gentle melancholy seemed 
to deepen. Once I ventured to ask him 
if he was indisposed, and he replied 
that he had never felt in better phys- 
ical condition. 

Presently he bade me feteh the pies; 
and I brought them, and, at a sign from 
him, placed them inside the steel cage, 
closing and locking the door. 

“T believe,” he said, glancing from 
Miss Barrison to me, and from me to 
the dog,—“I believe that we are ready 
to start.” 

He went to the cabin and locked the 
door on the outside, pocketing the key. 

Then he backed up to the steel cage, 
stooped and lifted his end as I lifted 
mine, and together we started off through 
the forest, bearing the cage between us as 
porters carry a heavy piece of luggage. 

Miss Barrison came next, carrying the 
trousseau, the tank, hose, and chemic 
als; and the dog followed her—probably 
not from affection for us,.but because he 
was afraid to be left alone. 

We walked in silence, the professor and 
I keeping an instinctive lookout for 
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we encountered nothing of 
On every side, touching our 
the closely woven 
and impenetrable tangle of the jungle; 
and we threaded it along a narrow path 
doubt, had cut, for the 
machete marks were still fresh, and the 
blazes on hickory, live - and palm 
were all with sap, and 
swarming with eager, brilliant butterflies. 


snakes > 
that 


should rs, crowded 


which he, no 


oak, 
wet dripping 

At times across our course flowed shal- 
low, rapid streams of water, clear as crys- 
tal and most alluring to the thirsty. 

“There’s fever in every drop,” said 
the professor, as I mentioned my thirst; 
“take the bottled water if you mean to 
stay a little longer.” 

“Stay where?” I asked. 

“On earth,” he replied, tersely; and 
we marched on. 

The beauty of the tropics is marred 
somewhat for me; under all the fresh 
splendor of color, death lurks in brilliant 
tints. Where painted fruit hangs tempt- 
ingly, where great silky blossoms exhale 
alluring scent, where the elaps coils in- 
laid with searlet, black, and saffron, 
where in the shadow of a_ palmetto 
frond a succession of velvety black dia- 
ionds mark the rattler’s swollen length, 
there Death is; and his invisible consort, 
Horror, creeps where the snakes whose 
mouth is lined with white creeps,—where 
the tarantula squats, hairy, motionless; 
where a bit of living enamel fringed with 
orange undulates along a mossy log. 

Thinking of these things, and watch- 
ful lest, unawares, terror unfold from 
some blossoming and leafy covert, I 
scarcely noticed the beauty of the glade 
we had entered,—a long oval, cross-barred 
with-sunshine which fell on hedges of 
scrub-palmetto, chin high, all interlaced 
with golden blossoms of the jasmine. 
And all around, like pillars supporting a 
high green canopy above a throne, tow- 
ered the silvery stems of palms fretted 
with pale rose-tinted lichens and hung 
with draperies of grape-vine. 

“This is the place,” said Professor 
Farrago. 

His quiet, passionless voice sounded 
strange to me; his words seemed strange, 
too, each one heavily weighted with hid- 
den meaning. 

We set the cage on the ground; he un- 
locked and opened the steel-barred door, 
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and kneeling, carefully arranged the pi 
along the centre of the cage. 

“TI have a curious presentiment,” he 
said, “that I shell not come out of this 
experiment unscathed,” 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, say that!” 


I broke out, my nerves on edge again. 


“Why not?” he asked, surprised; “ | 
am not afraid.” 

“ Not afraid to die?” 
asperated, 

“Who spoke of dying?” he inquired, 
mildly. “ What I said was that I do not 
expect to come out of this affair un 
scathed.” 


I demanded, ex 


I did not comprehend his meaning, 
but I understood the reproof conveyed. 

He closed and locked the cage door 
again and came toward us, balancing the 
key across the palm of his hand. 

Miss Barrison had seated herself on 
the leaves; I stood back as the professor 
sat down beside her; then, at a gestur« 
from him, took the place he indicated on 
his left. 

“Before we begin,” he said, calmly, 
“there are several things you ought to 
know and which I have not yet told you. 
The first concerns the feminine wearing 
apparel which Mr. Gilland brought me.” 

He turned to Miss Barrison and asked 
her whether she had brought a complet: 
outfit; and she opened the bundle on her 
knees and handed it to him. 

“T cannot,” he said, “delicately ex 
plain in so many words what use I ex 
pect to make of this apparel. Nor do | 
yet know whether I shall have any use at 
all for it. That can only be a theoretical 
question until, within a few more hours, 
my theory is proven or disproven; and,” 
he said, suddenly turning on me, “ my 
theory concerning these invisible crea- 
tures is the most extraordinary and au- 
dacious theory ever entertained by man 
since Columbus presumed that there 
must lie somewhere a hidden continent 
which nobody had ever seen.” 

He passed his hand over his protruding 
forehead, lost for a moment in deepest 
reflection. Then, “Have you ever heard 
of the Sphyx?” he asked. 

“Tt seems to me that Ponce de Leo 
wrote of something—’” I began, hesitating 

“Yes, the famous lines in the thirc 
volume which have set so many wise mer 
guessing. You recall them: 





“DON’T WORRY! I'M ALL RIGHT!” CRIED 
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“* And there, alas! within sound of the 
Fountain of Youth whose waters tint the 
skin till the whole body glows softly like 
the petal of a rose,—there, alas! in the 
world already blooming, Tue 
ETERNAL Entama I beheld, in the flesh 
living; yet it faded even as I looked, al- 
though I it lived and breathed. 
This is the Sphyx.” 

A silence; then I said, “ Those lines are 
meaningless to me.” 

“Not to me,” 
softly. 

The professor looked at “ Ah, 
child! Ever subtler, surer,—the 
Eternal Enigma is no enigma to you.” 

“ What is the Sphyx?’ I asked. 

“ Have you read De Soto? Or Goya?” 

“Yes, both. I remember now that De 
Soto records the Syachas legend of the 
Sphyx,—something about a goddess—” 

“ Not a goddess,” said Miss Barrison, 
her lips touched with a smile. 

“ Sometimes,” said the Professor, gen- 
tly. “ And Goya said: 

“*Tt has come to my ears while in the 
lands of the Syachas that the 


new 


swear 


said Miss Barrison, 


her: 
ever 


Sphyzx 


surely lives, as bolder and more curious 
men than I may, God willing, prove to 


the world hereafter, ” 

“ But what is the Sphyx?” I insisted. 

“For centuries wise men and savants 
have asked each other that question. I 
have answered it for myself; I am now 
to prove it, I trust.” 

His face darkened, and again and again 
he stroked his heavy brow. 

“Tf anything occurs,” he said, taking 
my hand in his left and Miss Barrison’s 
hand in his right, “promise me to obey 
my wishes. Will you?” 

“ Yes,” we said together. 

“Tf I lose my life, or—or disappear, 
promise me on your honor to get to the 
electrie launch as soon as possible and 
make all speed northward, placing my 
private papers, the reports of Miss Barri- 
son, and your own reports in the hands 
of the authorities in Bronx Park. Don’t 
attempt to aid me; don’t delay to search 
for me. Do you promise ?” 

“ Yes,” we breathed together. 

He looked at us solemnly. “If you fail 
me, you betray me,” he said. 

We swore obedience. 

“Then let us begin,” he said; and he 
rose and went to the steel cage. Unlock- 
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ing the door, he flung it wide and stepped 
inside, leaving the cage door open. 

“The moment a single pie is disturb- 
ed,” he said to me, “I shall close the 
steel door from the inside; and you and 
Miss Barrison will then dump the 
rosium oxyde and the strontium into the 
tank, clap on the lid, turn the nozzle of 
the hose on the cage, and spray it thor- 
oughly. Whatever is invisible in the cage 
will become visible and of a faint 
color. 


rose- 
And when the trapped creature 
becomes visible, hold yourselves ready to 
aid me as long as I am able to give you 
orders. After that either all will go well 
or all will go otherwise, and you must 
run for the launch.” He seated himself 
in the cage near the open door. 

I placed the steel tank near the cage, 
uncoiled the hose attachment, unscrewed 
the top, and dumped in the salts of 
strontium. Miss Barrison unwrapped 
the bottle of rosium oxyde and loosened 
the cork. We examined this pearl and 
pink powder and shook it up so that it 
might run out quickly. Then Miss Bar- 
rison sat down, and presently became ab- 
sorbed in a stenographic report of the 
proceedings up to date. 

When Miss Barrison finished her re- 
port she handed me the bundle of papers. 
I stowed them away in my wallet, and we 
sat down together beside the tank. 

Inside the cage Professor Farrago was 
seated, his spectacled eyes fixed on the 
row of pies. For a while, although real- 
izing perfectly that our quarry was trans- 
parent and invisible, we unconsciously 
strained our eyes in quest of something 
stirring in the forest. 

“T should think,” said I, in a low 
voice, “that the odor of the pies might 
draw at least one out of the odd dozen 
that came rubbing up against my win- 
dow last night.” 

“TIush. Listen!” she breathed. But 
we heard nothing, save the snoring of the 
overfed dog at our feet. 

“ He'll give us ample notice by butting 
into Miss Barrison’s skirts,” I observed. 
“ No need of our watching, professor.” 

The professor nodded. Presently he 
removed his spectacles and lay back 
against the bars, closing his eyes. 

At first the forest silence seemed cheer- 
ful there in the flecked sunlight. The 
spotted wood-gnats gyrated merrily, 
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chased by dragon-flies, the shy wood- 
birds hopped from branch to twig, peer- 
ing at us in friendly inquiry; a lithe 
quirrel, plumy tail undulating, 
rambled serenely around the cage, sniff- 


ing at the pastry within. 


wray 


Suddenly, without apparent reason, the 
squirrel sprang to a tree trunk, hung a 
moment on the bark, quivering all over, 
then dashed away into the jungle. 

“Why did he like that?” whis- 
pered Miss Barrison. And, after a mo- 
ment: “ How still it is! Where have the 
birds gone?” 


act 


In the ominous silence the dog began 
to whimper in his sleep and his hind 
lews kicked convulsively. 

“Tle’s dreaming—” I began. 

The words were almost driven down 
my throat by the dog, who, without a 
yelp of warning, hurled himself at Miss 
Barrison and alighted on my chest, fore 
paws around my neck. 

I cast him from me; but he scrambled 
back, digging like a mole to get under us. 

“The transparent creatures!” 
pered Miss Barrison. 

“Look! See that pie move!” 

I sprang to my feet, just as the pro- 
fessor, jamming on his spectacles, leaned 
forward and slammed the cage door. 

“T’ve got it!” he shouted, frantical- 
ly. “ There’s one in the cage! Turn on 
that hose!” 

“ Wait a second!” said Miss Barrison, 
calmly, uncorking the bottle and pouring 
a pearly stream of rosium oxyde into the 
tank. “Quick! It’s fizzing! Screw on 
the top!” 


whis- 


In a secoud I had serewed the top fast, 
seized the hose, and directed a hissing 
cloud of vapor through the cage bars. 

For a moment nothing was heard save 
the whistling rush of the perfumed spray 
escaping; a delicious odor of roses filled 


the air. Then, slowly, there in the sun- 
shine, a misty something grew in the 
cage—a glistening, pearl-tinted phantom, 
imperceptibly taking shape in space,— 
vague at first as a shred of lake vapor, 
then lengthening, rounding into flowing 
form, clearer, clearer. 

“The Sphyx!” gasped the professor. 
“Tn the name of Heaven, play that hose!” 

As he spoke the treacherous hose burst. 
A showery pillar of rose-colored vapor 
enveloped everything. Through the 
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thickening fog for one brief instant 
human form appeared like magic, 
man’s form, flawless, 
pure as 
awimming 
and all, 

We ran frantically around the cage 
the obscurity, appealing for instruction 
and feeling for the bars. Once the pro 
fessor’s muffled voice was heard, demand 
ing the wearing-apparel; and I groped 
about and found it and stuffed it through 
the bars of the cage. 

“To you need help?” I shouted. Ther 
was no response, Staring around through 
the thickening vapor of rosium rolling 
in clouds from the overturned tank, | 
heard Miss Barrison’s voice calling: 

“T can’t move! A transparent lady 
is holding me!” 

Blindly I rushed about, arms out 
stretched, and the next moment struck 
the door of the cage so hard that th 
impact almost knocked me_ senseless 
Clutching it to steady myself, it sud 
denly flew open. A rush of partly visible 
creatures passed me like a burst of pink 
flames; and in the midst, borne swiftly 
away on the crest of the outrush, the 
professor passed like a bolt shot from a 
catapult; and his last ery came wafted 
back to me from the forest as I swayed 
there, drunk with the stupefying per- 
fume: “ Don’t worry! I’m all right!” 

I staggered out into the clearer air to- 
ward a figure seen dimly through swirl- 
ing vapor. 

“ Are you hurt?” I stammered, clasping 
Miss Barrison in my arms. 

“ No—oh no,” she said, wringing her 
hands. “ But the professor! I saw him! 
I could not scream, I could not move! 
They had him!” 

“T saw him too,” I groaned. “ There 
was not one trace of terror on his face! 
He was actually smiling.” 

Overcome at the sublime courage of the 
man, we wept in each other’s arms. 


a wo 
exquisite as ; 
marble. Then th 
buried it, cage, pir 


statue, 
vapor 


And that is all. The mystery remains. 
Expeditions have not solved it. Pub- 
licity through a philanthropic and en- 
lightened press may in some unforeseen 
manner aid in restoring to civilization 
and to the world a noble martyr to the 
most exacting, the most pitiless of al! 
mistresses—Science. 








The Seeds of Time 


BY GRACE 1 


OW that Mary Ann’s hand lay in 
N Miss Ophelia’s, nothing was of 
real import, Only the impress of 

the morning’s tribulations remained, and 
the clasp of the little girl's plump brown 
the 
tokened agitation as well as affection. 
In the month of May in 
fifties, Mary Ann Dodd 
country to visit her 


fingers upon slender white ones be 
the early 
came from the 
town-bred cousins. 
In the gig her foot-rest was a small black 
leather with M. A. D. 
in brass Within its 


wardrobe ; 


trunk, embossed 
nail-heads. chintz 
and the 
glory of her wardrobe was dozen upon 
dozen of pantalets. 
yellow 


lined walls was her 
Pantalets of common 


nankeen for mornings, pantalets 
for afternoons, but for 
Sundays pantalets embroidered in deep 
points. These last, paper- 
like stiffness and ironed flat, lay com- 
pressed and inconspicuous; but applied 
with effect upon her small 
plump person provided, in Mary Ann’s 
estimation, no mean adjunct to her cos- 
tume. Yet on this the first Sunday 
morning, when the tribe of Dodd was 
gathered in the front hall, the twins, her 
cousins and compeers, appeared in Rob 
Roy poplins whose hems touched their 
gaiters. The pantaletted interval was a 
thing of the past. 

“T suppose in the country the news 
hasn’t reached you,” said a twin. “ Yes, 
pantalets are going out. Mother won’t 
let us change our skirts for school yet 
only for best. But I wouldn’t mind if I 
you. Everybody will know you’re 
from the country and will understand.” 

Beneath the brown-striped barege 
Mary Ann’s bosom swelled stormily. 
Holding speech with none, she retreated 
from landing to landing up the stairs. 
And when in the soft jangle of the First 
and Second Congregational Church bells 
the Dodd corps joined the army of church- 
goers, Mary Ann walked pantaletless. 

It was the sight of her shadow follow- 
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hemstitched 


starched to 


bri vadside 


was 


l7HROP 


COLLIN 


ing her obliquely on garden palings that 


disconcerted her 


independent mood, 
her fat littl 


impossible length, 


Krom knee to anklk 


distorted to 


legs, 
crossed 
Iler 
grew pinke r than the pink cambric 
lining of netted bonnet. 
Would the church st ps never be reached ¢ 
Then Dodd pew! Oh 
dear, "way up under the pulpit! And 
would the Dodds decide 
upon the alternate 


and reerossed in winking shadows, 
face 
her white 


where was the 


hever, never 
distribution of re 
and irresponsible 
file in to their places ¢ 
chureh aisle, 


sponsible and 
Standing in the 
the little girl’s eup of abash 
full that it 


tears, when a 


children 


ment was so was about to 


overtlow in silver-gray 
gloved hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
a face with a pearly 
two 


radiance between 


pale-brown ringlets beamed upon 


her, and she was led into the pew behind 


the Dodds. 


“Thank you so much, Ophelia,” 
Dodd said, proffering a 
the youngest Dodd. 


Mrs. 
peppermint to 


The long green rep cushion stretched 
unoceupied to the pew’s end, where sat 

fine, erect old gentleman, who did not 
alter the pose of his head. Mary Ann 
was that or- 
equidistant on 
this expanse, and prepared to obey. But 
the lovely lady kept Mary Ann’s hand, 
and as they sat down, the dove silk skirt, 
gathered in at the pointed bodice, flowed 
out, submerging Mary Ann’s brown frock 
in its shining folds. 

With the hand-clasp as token of favor, 
the ordeal of meeting the other little 
girls in Miss Ophelia’s Sunday-school 
class was endurable. For they were all 
united in the romance of little 
girlhood—the admiration for that del- 
icate ensample of young ladyhood which 
Miss Ophelia presented. They shared 
a pride in the ethereal perfection of 
her which in the far - distant 
grown-up future, they promised them- 


instructed in the decorum 


dained her place to be 


tender 


costume, 
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they would imitate, regardless of 

fashions. A 
gesture, was dipped in perfection if used 
An affectation—particularly the 
with eyelashes interlaced 
Many were the round faces 


~t lve s, 
fleeting phrase, a tone, a 
by her. 
smile became 
a pattern. 
that tried to catch the expression that 
lent the final touch of appeal to the long, 
pale oval of Ophelia Oakley’s face. 

In the Sunday-school programme each 
recurring May brought a recurring stucly 
of the Book of Jonah. “ They that ob- 
serve vanities, forsake their own 
fell to Mary Ann in the assign- 
about the Mary 
Ann’s wsthetie admiration for one whose 
fell in so an amplitude 
for whose 
considerateness apportioned a statement 
Miss Ophelia 
meanwhile felt among her gown’s mys- 
terious folds and drew from her pocket 
With ohs and ahs 
girls gathered round. “ These 
idols down to by the 
people to whom Jonah was sent,” said 
she. “My uncle brought it home from 
China. He thought it 
Sut it always distressed my mother. My 
father keeps it in his desk drawer.” Miss 
Ophelia’s goodness, as she sat before them 
with opened Bible in shimmering silken 
lap and sardonie image in slender palm, 
another from 
mothers in 


lving 
merey ‘ 
class. 


ment of verses 


gown gracious 


deepened into reverence one 


so brief yet so significant. 


a small ivory image. 
the littl 


were the bowed 


only amusing. 


the good- 
tending the 
and whooping- 
It was a quality peculiar to her 
ladyhood—a virtue in combina- 
with the mother-of-pearl tints of 
her temples. 

At dismissal, Mary Ann felt a reas- 
suring touch upon her hand. “ The little 
neweomer must see my Miss 
Ophelia While the Dodd twins 
walked with tilted heads and 
swaying skirts, Mary Ann was ushered 
in at a white gate that swung on a ball 
and chain and clicked behind them. The 
garden had little yet to show but spring- 
time greenery, the red leaf-buds of rose- 
bushes, and a fragile array of narcissus. 
The white shell-bordered beds, circles 
and crescents, lay in mounds of fresh- 
turned soil. In mute gratitude, Mary 
Ann recognized the garden as a pretext. 


was of order 
ness of 


little 
cough. 


their 
girls in measles 
voung 


tion 


garden,” 
said. 
bef« re 


Once the churchly procession had passed, 
she would seamper unobserved back to 
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the Dodd house, and up the stairs to her 
room the blessed 
trunk. The lovely lady was as good as 
she was beautiful. 

“The lily - of - the - bed is 
pride,” said Miss Ophelia, and encom 
passed by the swaying silk folds, the child 
accompanied her across the sunny yard 
to the L standing in shadow. The L 
had a door of its own, and a window on 
side. It smaller edition of 
the house, white-walled and green-blinded. 
There was no sign to the effect that it 
was Judge Oakley’s law-office, but even 
recently arrived little Mary Ann felt that 
he would know little who knew not that. 
Close to the white-painted brick founda- 
tion, and marked off as if by the oblong 
of shade cast by the L, lay the lily-of- 
the-valley bed. 

The gate clicked again, and Mary Ann, 
shrinking into the amplitude of Miss 
Ophelia’s skirt, watched a man cross the 
garden. To her mind there was a gal- 
lantry in his striding up the path and 
leaping the crescent-shaped bed. There 
was a courtliness in the flash of the ring 
on his finger as he brought his hat in 
semicircle to his knee. Such an at- 
tendant was the appendage that 
pleted Miss Ophelia as a paragon. 

The child’s brown face, in its pink and 
white fluted border, was upturned to the 
that was carried on above 
her head. To her the words had little 
significance. But the tones of the two 
voices preserved her ideal of romantic 
intercourse. He was schooled to wait for 
Miss Ophelia’s replies, and then 
given but a word or two. Sometimes the 
masculine voice, after many inflections, 
paused to receive in return only a few 
notes of Miss Ophelia’s laugh. In an- 
swer to one speech of his, she handed 
him the ivory image, and he, tucking his 
shining hat under his arm, turned the 
little object about in his fingers, smiling 
the while. 

“So you keep him under lock and key 
in the dark,” he said. “ That’s what hap- 
pens in this town to outlandish fellows, 
even if in their native land they think 
they are gods. Ah, well, Miss Oakley, in 
our hearts we know we’re only poor mor- 
tals, unworthy of a touch of your hand, 
a glance of your eye. But don’t think 
too hardly of us when we are absent and 


and contents of her 


valley my 


each was a 


com- 


conversation 


was 











WAS LAID UPON HER SHOl LDER 


A SILVER-GRAY GLOVED HAND 
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could not 


Yes 


defend ourselves. I 
go without bidding you good-by. 


cannot 


=” My boat 
And my bark is on the sea.’ ” 


is on the shore 


“Your boat?” 

“Well, not literally. 
But Byron gives the spirit.” 

“ Byron ¢” 

“Ah, he’d be kept in the desk drawer 
Then, after a pause, “ Will 
a lily?” 


She stooped in the wide cirele of her 


I travel by stage. 


” 
Too, | lear. 


you give me a flower 


skirts and broke a stem of white bells in 
She held it out to him 
As he took it from 
her hand, he kissed her full upon the lips. 

“Oh!” eried Miss Ophelia, shrinking 
back against Mary Ann. “ Oh!” 

Mary Ann looked interested but 
unconcerned, He had given her a kiss 
the She, Mary 
Ann, would do the same. 

“T did 


he said. 


its green sheath. 
with downeast eyes. 


on, 


in return for flower. 


not mean to frighten you,” 
“Wait. Next 
of - the - valley 


forget.” 


when 
will 


spring 
the lilies - come, I 
not 

He strode across the garden and, bare- 
headed, held the gate wide for the Judge, 
entered, barely acknowledging the 
salute. In church the Judge had 
even looked at Mary Ann. He must be 
thought the little girl, of all 
Miss Ophelia’s admirers. 


W ho 


not 


ah 
rhe 


succeeding May, 


morning in the 
was pinched and blue. 
The garden-plots looked denuded instead 
of unapparelled. The thorny branches of 
the rose-bushes rasped against each oth- 
er. A covering, even of snow, would 
have seemed welcome. Miss Ophelia, her 
shoulders muffled in a white shawl, and 
with fingers too chill for dexterity, was 
tending the lily-of-the-valley bed. 

In that austere atmosphere the jingle 
of sleigh-bells from up the street sounded 
plausible enough. But Miss Ophelia 
that the sound signified the ap- 
proach of the dealer in spices, who each 
year made the tour of the local towns. 
“We are supplied,” she called over her 
shoulder as the jingle dropped into an 
occasional clang before the Oakley gate. 
Surprised, heard the click of the 


very air, on a 


knew 


she 


latch, and rose to see the “spice man” 


holding out a box to her. 
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“The stage-driver passed this over to 
me,” said he. 

“ Why, where does it come from?” 

“There wa’n’t any message.” 

She opened the 
with a hasp that swung in a 
Within was a crowded 
the-valley. 


box, a wooden one, 
circle, 
mat of lilies-of 

Judge Oakley came to his office win- 
dow. “ What have you there, Ophelia?” 
he questioned, judicially. 

“ Lilies-of-the-valley, father.” 

“Coals to Neweastle, I should 
Who sends ’em ?”’ 

Her penetrated 
stice of the flower stems. 


say. 


fingers every inter- 
“ There’s no 
name, father.” 

* You've dropped your shawl.” 

“Oh, I don’t need it.” She caught it 
up by a corner, and with the box clasped 
the garden. At the gate 
Mrs. Dodd, summoned by the bells, was 
parleying with the spice man. 

“ Good 


“ 


close, crossed 


morning, Ophelia,” she turned 
How well you are looking!” 

“Tt’s such a lovely day.” 

“T don’t know when I’ve seen you with 
so much color.” 

” I’ve 
By the way,” 
as Mrs. 
tents 


to say. 


the garden. 
she continued, evasively, 


been working in 
Dodd’s eyes sought out the con- 
of the box, “when next you write 
to your little niece Mary Ann, won’t you 
send her my love? I’ve meant to write 
the child myself, but, to tell the truth, 
it has quite slipped my mind. IHow 
wrong of me—to forget!” 

With the fringe of the white shawl 
dragging behind her, Ophelia ran up the 
gravel path to the door. “He has not 
forgotten,” she whispered, eestatically, 
to the cool silence of the house. 


“ May I share your pew?” 

The _ frail, black-shawled woman, 
crouchingly seated by the pew 
looked up with wide, expectant 
In the aisle stood another woman, a 
stranger in the church. There was a 
distinction in the simplicity of her 
bearing that would have startled Miss 
Ophelia into tremulousness were it not 
for a remembered candor in_ the 
brown eyes. 

“Why, it’s littl Mary Ann Dodd!” 
said she, slipping the palm-leaf fan into 
the rack as she made room for her guest. 


door, 


eyes. 
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“WILL YOU GIVE ME A FLOWER—A LILY?” 
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THE 


“ Do 
I sat here?” asked Mary Ann. 


you know it’s fifty years sine 


Miss 


eyelids, 


Oph lia 
and in 


smiled with 


reply 


drooped 
handed her an 
opened hymnal. 


After the service the two women walk 


ed along the street together. At the Oak 
ley gate Mary Ann stooped over. Yes, 


the ball and chain, although eaten with 
rust, were still there. 
“My little 


parents over 


maid home to 
the Sabbath,” 


goes 


Miss 


said 


Ophelia, fumbling in the depths of her 


black silk pocket. She drew out a heavy, 


smooth brass key that reached almost 
from finger-tips to wrist. 

“You live alone?” 

“Quite alone.” 

“That key looks too heavy for your 
hand. It reminds me in some way of 
the littl idol that you brought to teach 
us by. I connect Jonah and Chinese 
idols to this day.” 

Miss Ophelia with both hands was 


fitting the key in the lock. 
turned and looked about her. 


Mary Ann 


The green 


blinds had faded to a blue, the white 
walls had taken on a granite gray. Miss 
Ophelia lifted her face, pearly white 


within the black bonnet brim. 
“Won't you come in?” 


“1 remember the garden so well,” Mary 


Ann replied, oppressed by that locked 
silence. “Let us stay out here in the 
sunshine. The L stands unchanged, 


although the Judge died—is it thirty 


years ¢ 


ago ¢ 


“ Thirty-seven. 
parlor ?” 


Won’t you rest in the 


“T can stay only a minute, thank you. 
My cousins, the Dodds, expecting 
She had planned to devote an hour 
or more to her childhood’s admiration; 
but had not Miss Ophelia already ac- 
counted for the incidental gap of fifty 
And to disturb by idle chatter 
the stillness that had descended upon the 
Oakley place—a stillness apart from the 
Sunday hush—seemed desecration. “ But 
I want to show you these photographs.” 
She unfolded a leather case. “T carried 
it to church in order that I might bring 
it here. If people noticed it, I hoped 
they would think it was a Bible. My 
husband. Two are dark 
like me. Only one, the youngest, is fair 
like his father.” 


are 
” 
me, 


years ¢ 


My three sons. 
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‘The sun shines across the pictures 
here. Let us go into the shade.” 


The V crossed the garden and stood in 
the shadow of the L. 

“They are lovely countenances,” 
Ophe lia said. “ You have 
have you not, my dear?” 


Miss 
had a full life, 


Mary Ann smiled down upon the up- 
turned “Sometimes I think it 
doesn’t matter how full a life is, 


face. 
so long 
as it isn’t empty.” 
instant 


For an Miss Ophelia’s lashes 


swept her cheeks with all the reticent 
coquetry of her young ladyhood. “ Mine 


hasn’t been empty,” 
very quiet.” 


she replied, “ only 

The quietude of the moment was suf 
ficient acquiescence. 

“Wasn't there a lily-of-the valley bed 
here?” asked Mary Ann. 

‘It ran out,” Miss Ophelia answered; 
but the two strayed along the boundary 
shadow. “TI believe the plants died of old 
but I am told that the place was too 
damp for them.” The white brick foun- 
dation was spotted with olive moss, and 
the garden-mould seemed to be creeping 
upward. Only a few pallid leaves re- 
mained in the oblong bed. 

“The fragrance of the soil is the same,” 
said Mary Ann. “How scents call up 
old memories! I have not thought of it 
but now, standing here, it 
comes back to me—the way a little girl 
feels toward a woman who fulfils 
vision of all that a ‘young lady’ 


for years, 
her 
should 
be, and my devotion when I sent you that 
box of lilies-of-the-valley the first spring 
after I'd visited my cousins the Dodds.” 


“ You—you sent me the lilies-of-the- 
valley ?” 
“Yes, and without any name. I was 


such a romantie little thing, and I fairly 
worshipped you. Odd, is it not, the 
things that one forgets, and the things 
that one remembers, after fifty years?” 
“Oh!” eried Miss Ophelia,—* oh!” 
Mary Ann bent over the face that in 
the shadow seemed to reflect the tint of 
the house wall. Far less than fifty years 
had sufficed to erase the childish im- 
pression of that other morning, when 
her Sunday-school teacher had received 
a kiss as thanks for a flower. But with 
quavering her laugh Miss 
Ophelia turned her face away. 
“ No,” she said, “ not on the lips.” 


echo of 
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I the reader were frank, we think 

he would own to having always had 

a sense of diminished personal im- 
portance through the scientific theory of 
the universe which classed the earth 
as the comparatively insignificant planet 
of one of the innumerable stars wheeling 
through space, and trailing after them 
each a brood of inhabited or habitable 
worlds, This cones ption te atified indeed 
to the bound energy and inexhausti- 
ble powers of the ereator, but it dimin 
ished man to the relative importance of 
the least midget that dances in the sum 
mer air, One eould net, in view of it, 
feel one’s self of much consequence, in 
dividually, min ially, or nationally, If one 
accepted it fully, the sort of corrosive 
shame for one’s unimportance which it 
brought home, really ate one’s faith out, 
sO that one could hardly believe in one’s 
self spiritually, The difficulty of imag- 
ining a hereafter for the human race 
as we know it on the earth was im- 
measurably enhanced by that of provi- 
ding for the human race as we conjectured 
it on Mars, on Mereury, on Venus, on 
Jupiter, on Saturn, and the rest; when 
it came to the planets of the other suns, 
themselves without count, the laboring 
fancy fainted under the burden. Agnos- 
ticism spread from the science which 
invented its name, and the extinguished 
soul wandered in the spacious solitude 
like one of the dead stars which circle 
through the rayless ether. 

In an infinite universe, with its myriad 
solar systems of peopled planets, the 
mind of man ached forlorn, and would 
have rapturously hailed a_ scientific re- 
turn to the earlier ideal of the earth 
revolving in the centre of one comfortable 
little universe, with a sun of its own 
to keep it warm by day, and a company 
of friendly stars and planets to cheer it 
by night; and this is almost quite what 
has happened now. We are still a globe, 
in the scientific belief, but the unscientific 
few who have clung through thick and 
thin to the old ideal of our being a disk 
need not be altogether discouraged ; we 
may yet be so. The sun is now found 


to be in the heavens for no purpose 











but to light and warm the earth, and 
so far as the planets of our system, and 
the planets and stars of the other systems, 
and the stuff, the flinty particles, thy 
protoplasmic dust of all the suns and 
planets that ever were, or shall be, hav 
any use, it is to help keep this earths 
ball in poise and place, neither too hot 
nor too cold, with just the right appor 
tionment of air and moisture on its su 
face, and to make it the home of man, 
whose kind or whose like has no other 
home in the infinitude about it, 


vy , 
The sciences once supposed gay ar 


often not so entertaining as the sciences 
once supposed serious; and Dr, Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s treatise, now grown a 
goodly volume from certain earlier essays 
in the same direction, on “ Man’s Plac 
in the Universe,” will have, we think, 
a charm beyond the reach of poetry 
for the reader who does not mind be 
ing set thinking about himself and his 
destiny. At any rate, we are going to 
take the chance of commending it to 
him, and we will own that we have our 
selves started from a fresh reading of it 
in what we have just been saying. It 
is Dr. Wallace, co-inventor with Darwin 
of the Darwinian theory, who invites us 
from what seems a supreme place in 
science, to take with him the ground 
which we have been loosely outlining. 
It is he who proclaims from his com- 
manding height that so far as the uni- 
verse has been ascertained to have a mind, 
a heart, a soul, it resides here, and here 
alone, in the human race. It is he who 
rescues man from a humiliating sense of 
his infinitesimality in a boundless and 
myriad-peopled universe, and imparts to 
him a reasonable hope that he is not, 
after all, so infinitesimal, but is really 
the masterpiece of his creator. It is he 
who inspires him with fresh courage to 
hold up his head, to believe in himself 
and so in his Maker, and supplies him 
with a new incentive to live forever. 

We do not say this is the direct or 
immediate purpose of Dr. Wallace in 
writing his book, but we believe that it 
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will be one of its effeets, and one of its 
most important effects. Science owed us 
some such good turn, for one by one it 
had taken from us those props on which 
the fainting soul relies, and it had not 
altogether consoled us by showing us 
that they were worm-eaten crutches at 
the best. It had not intentionally re 
moved from us a spiritual faith, but in 
illying us with the brute, and imbuing 
us, subtly and pitileasly, with the con 
vietion that might was right through the 
urvival of the physieally fittest, it had, 
n the belief of the wisest 
beat, measurably bereft ua of the 
humanity which the ages had slowly 
painfully evolved as an ideal of 
conduet, In the habitable 
universe to a cosmical boundlessaness in 
were 
a molecule it 


some of 
ind 


and 


enlarging 


each as an atom of 
had disabled our trust in 
that not sparrow could 
fall to the ground without the Father's 
knowing it. To be sure, the notion of 
Dr. Wallace 
has now challenged, was not without its 
suggestion of an illimitable human soli- 
darity. It gave a fine thrill to fancy 
one’s self bound, by like laws and like 
ties with the teeming populations of the 
other planets, to the same central life, 
but one could not feel for those far 
fellow-beings any such family affection 
as is implied by the notion of universal 
brotherhood. To mortals this: is 
difficult even in our small terrestrial cir- 
cumstances. Some of us do not like 
to own the negro a brother; others have 
a prejudice against the Jew; and men 
are even sundered hopelessly by their 


WW hieh we 


the saying one 


habitable cosmos, which 


some 


callings and traditions, so that persons 


of humble station are sometimes not 
sked to dinner in the higher ranks of 
Christian society; it happens now and 
then that the destitute are suffered to 
tarve and freeze in the largest cities, 
and no one feels directly responsible. 
It may be inferred, then, how weak must 
be the sympathy binding us to the Mar- 
tians or the Mercurians, or even the 
Venutians, as they probably called them- 
selves when they were supposed to exist. 
Such a sentiment could avail nothing 
against the desolating consciousness of 
inferiority immanent in every human 
creature when he was obliged to regard 
himself not merely as one of many 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 646.—80 
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earthly millions, but one of cosmical 
nonillions in multitude immeasurably be- 
yond the expression of Arabic numerals 
or algebraic signs. Dr. Wallace, how- 
ever, restores those who accept his gospe! 
to a possible belief in the brotherhood 
of man, and he tacitly invites them to 
resume their former relations with the 
creator and their fellow creatures of the 
finny, the furry, and the feathery tribes, 
not to specify the reptiles, the beetles, 
and even the abhorred mosquitoes, 


denied that was 
this old relation to the 
kindliness ineuleated by the prevailing 
philosophy of the old eighteenth century, 
If this kindliness culminated in what are 
called the horrora of the French Revolu- 
tion (probably to distinguish them from 
the unnamable horrors that produced it), 
still it must be owned that the philosophy 
which inspired it was mainly civilizing, 
In the midst of a 
for his use and 
not very well ke 
monster as 


there 


foster 


It cannot be 
much in 


creation existing 
pleasure, man could 
such an ungrateful 
to deny the claim of in- 
ferior life upon his protection and com- 
passion. Children were taught by the 
softening influences of literature to be 
considerate and merciful to 
things of the air and 
poetry, in the humanest 
period, declared— 


the harm- 
grass, and 
poet of the 


less 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


Sensibility, a very different thing from 
sentimentality, became the ideal of cul- 
ture, and if the eighteenth century could 
have lasted a few hundred years longer, 
it might have ended in the golden age. 
But the nineteenth century had to come 
in its turn, and it brought with it that 
tale of wars and woes which almost eclipses 
the splendor of its achievements in lit- 
erature, science, and finance. This is 
speaking largely, of course, for the limits 
of the different centuries are not very 
definable. There is not only the ques- 
tion whether they begin at the end of 
the old century’s last year, or the end 
of the new century’s first year, but there 








thay 


in a considerable apace of time in which 
ithe spirit of the one is preparing to 
become the apirit of the other, Yet 
that each diatinetive spirit 
there can be no doubt, and there are 
the wisest and best who hold 
the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was on the whole civilizing and 
the spirit of the nineteenth was on 
the whole barbarizing. The one tended 
to unite, to fraternize, and to civilize 
mankind, and the other tended to 
divide, to provincialize, and to brutal- 
ize mankind, Under the specious show 
of struggles for nationality, for the uni- 
fication of races, at one time, and at a 
later time in the guise of conquests for 
the exploitation of the weaker peoples 
by the stronger in every part of the 
world, especially in the free and enlight- 
ened part, the nineteenth century was 
false to the example of the eighteenth, 
in which the greatest thoughts and deeda 
of men were for freedom, 

With many appearances and evidences 
to the contrary, there seems to be really 
a Zeitgeist, which is neither quite angelic 
nor quite diabolic, but which is mainly 
of one cast or the other, and this Zeitgeist 
is distinctly different in the two eycles. 
In this view, what is chiefly interesting 
in Dr. Wallace’s postulate is the spirit 
which it evinces, and which is a spirit 
as diverse from that of the nineteenth 
century as the spirit of the nineteenth 
century was diverse from that of the 
eighteenth. We may therefore call it, 
not too confidently, the spirit of the 
twentieth century, and we may possibly 
discern in this the renewed light of the 
faith so long in eclipse. 

After its tremendous affirmations and 
negations, the moment came for science 
when it could no longer affirm or deny 
so unsparingly, and when it began to 
say that it denied nothing: that it mere- 
ly ascertained and registered, but that, 
so far as it knew, all things were possible 
to protoplasm. It was at this moment, 
perhaps, that religion began to draw a 
free breath again. For it cannot be gain- 
said that in the realm of thought, which 
is spiritual as well as mental, science is 
now sovereign, and will probably always 
be so. What science says, goes, at least 
with the unscientific; religion is, above all 
things, unscientific, and religion had be- 


has ite 


Rome of 
that 
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come, in apite of the creeda and church 

subject to acience, so that nothing in ita 
inspirations waa found so uplifting a 
the scientific inference of such a phi 
losopher as John Fiske when he came to 
the rescue of the soul, and proclaimed 
that if a certain formation in an insect 
necessarily implied the existence of a 
plant or flower adapted to the insect’s 
use, then the instinct of immortality 
in the human race implied as absolutely 
the existence of a life hereafter for its 
satisfaction, Till some other scientist, or 
philosophizer of science, came to prove 
the contrary, that hope could not be 
taken from men, and as yet that hope 
remains to us. Indeed the general trend 


of acience, in recognizing the unity of 
the universe, is to the support and last 
ing establishment of that hope, 


Dr. Wallace in his startling claim of 
centrality for our solar system, and of 
primacy for the earth as the sole in 
habited or habitable planet, among al! 
the worlds of the universe, says nothing 
in question of this universal unity. On 
the contrary, he constantly affirms it. 
Not only are all men of one blood, but 
all the things that live are of one blood, 
animal and vegetable alike. All the suns 
are akin, and the planets are of the same 
earth-stuff as our own little orb, and 
the same earth-stuff as the minutest 
particle of star-dust that flies and flashes 
through space. As far as matter is con- 
cerned, we are not wanting in society 
But when it comes to life, it seems that 
we are islanded in a measureless solitude, 
where no life has been or ever will be 
but our own. When this fact, if it is a 
fact, is brought home tc the consciousness 
of the race, or such part of the race as 
does the thinking and feeling for the 
rest of it, what will be the moral effect? 
That, after all, is the only interesting 
question for men who are not engaged 
in scientific research. We survived un- 
der the theory that the— 


bright stars which gem the night 
Were each a blissful dwelling-sphere, 


or at least as blissful as our own, and 
we supported with fortitude the notion 
that our earthly race was as a drop of 
water in the ocean of human-being; 
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but with what result in personal char 
for it muat that in the 
end, ean we accept the belief that amidat 
universal death we alone live on the only 
where live? Shall we 
ach count his fellow man more precious, 


acter, come to 


planet man can 
more sacred, because there are, after all, 
nly a few millions of us? Shall we bow 
meekly before the mystery by which we 
vere posited here, in the heart of a sys 
tem existing for us alone? Or shall we 
irrogate to ourselves a portentous conse- 
quenee, not easily predicable of some of 
us on closer acquaintance, or even on 
thorough self-knowledge? Shall we, more 
the past, hold 
responsible BAY 


than in conscientiously 
for what we 


Or shall we go on being greedy, 


ourselves 
and dot 
and eruel, and silly and vulgar, quite as 
if there were myriads of ua on every 
visible and invisible sphere in the firma 
ment, and it did not really matter much 
what we were in our behavior? 

As one plural inquirer in so 
dark a realm of doubt, we own to rather 

lively hope that the acceptance of the 
truth, if it is a truth, or if it is 
will be for our good. Responsi- 
hility was always believed to steady men, 
ind it must be that the acceptance of 
such a ereed will lay new responsibility 
men. In that event one cannot be 


modest 


new 


new, 


upon 


just the one he was when he supposed 
there were countless millions of him scat- 
tered about in the myriad worlds of the 


tniverse. He must feel himself more 
obviously differenced and individualized, 
with peculiar duties as well as rights. 
We all know what the white man’s 
burden has done for him, and how it 
has exalted and ennobled him in the 
South, in the Philippines, and potentially 
in Panama; and it cannot be that when 
man comes to realize that the whole 
treasure of mortal life has been intrusted 
to him here on earth, he will not rise 
equal to the claim upon him, or at least 
rather more equal than he has yet shown 
himself. He will be carefuler of hu- 
man life, he will try to make it more 
noble and beautiful, he will not befoul it 
with vice, or stain it with crime, and 
he will not waste it in the wars which, 
as Voltaire said, have made of the earth 
“a bloody nest of ridiculous murderers.” 
This, at any rate, is our lively hope of 
him, and we are not much afraid that 


KASY 


CHAIR, 4 
he will be demoralized by the appalling 
fact that the far aa it haa 
any imaginable use, haa been ereated for 


universe, ao 


the behoof of hia home and himaelf, and 
will not even try to live up to it, 

Man will, of be conscious of 
the apparent disproportion of the means 
to the end, but so far as he is acientifie 
man, or merely well-informed man, he 
will not be ignorant that this is the ap 
pearance in the whole geologic history of 
our own minute globe, 


COUTRO, 


At every atep of 
his knowledge won from the rocks he will 
have had to ask himself 


Are God and Nature then at atrife, 
That Nature lends auch evil dreama? 
So careful of the type she seema, 

So careless of the single life 


So careful of the type’ But no 
From searped cliff and quarried atone 
She cries, “A thousand 
I care for nothing, all shall go 


types are gone: 


In the starry heavens he will only find 
repeated in millionfold iteration § the 
story of the bewildering superfluity, the 
spendthrift creative force, of nature by 
which— 
. out of fifty seeds 
She often brings but ‘one to bear 


In the new view the cosmical field is 
indeed the greatest field of what seems 
the universal order of overdoing, but 
which eannot be overdoing. Out of all 
that countless skyey host, this tiny ball 
swings round its sun, the sole bearer of 
any sort of imaginable life. Why it 
should be so is not practically imagina- 
ble, and the mind reels baffled from the 
attempt to surmise the reasons for choos- 
ing and fashioning the earth to be the 
unique vessel to bear from everlasting 
to everlasting the masterwork of the Al- 
mighty. For it cannot be but that it 
was intelligently designed for this end, 
and purposely created by 


La somma sapienza e il primo amore. 


Any possibility of accident is more un- 
thinkable than the reason why the earth 
should have been so designed, and why 
all those flaming ministers of ours should 
be as lifeless as the void through which 
they wheel, forever blind, whether they 
shed the radiance of noons remote be- 
yond hundreds of light-years, or only 
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reflect the glory of our sun through our 
own familiar nights. 


IV 

The new notion of man’s place in the 
universe, which goes back in its novelty 
to the earliest conjecture of the race, 
does not make its appeal to the moralist 
alone. It stirs again the hope, the long- 
which has been eloquent or in- 
articulate in every human heart since the 
beginning. If a man die, shall he live 
again? That is the question which asks 
itself with fresh poignancy in the pres- 
ence of science rising in her spiral round 
to the old belief that all the things which 
are were made for earthly man’s behoof. 
Without the faith of a life hereafter, in 
some state or place, 


ing, 


Where kindred spirits reunite 
That death has torn asunder here, 


the doctrine, new or old, that our place 
is in the centre of the universe, embodies 
a dead fact and not a vital truth. Ex- 
cept that it is stupid for the enlight- 
ened man to be wicked, why should we 
be better rather than worse, in the few 
years we have or the few years of life 
we share with our planet amidst the 
universal death? It was ill enough be- 
fore, when we supposed ourselves mere 
atoms of sentience abounding in all the 
worlds of the universe; but now, when 
we are required to live up to the 
conception of behaving like the sole in- 
telligences in the cosmos, we may well feel 
ourselves wronged if we cannot extort 
some response to the eternal ery of our 
hearta. Was it for threeacore years and 
ten, at the most, that we were called 
from non-being into being, and set here 
in the heart of all the tributary systema, 
on a planet chosen above the myriads 
of mightier worlds to be the home of life 
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so elect as ours? Geology itself has no 
record of waste like that of our spir- 
itual destruction, always an intolerable 
thought; but in the perspective now 
opened to us, the mind staggers at 
the vision of a wanton omnipotence 
undoing the greatest wonder of its 
doing. It is now not merely the little 
old earthly man, parallelled if not com- 
panioned by men of like make on other 
planets, but a creature of hitherto un- 
imagined significance, who turns to 
Supernature from Nature when she an- 
swers him— 


Thou makest thine appeal to me: 

I bring to life, I bring to death: 

The spirit does not mean the breath: 
I know no more. 


This finally brings us in touch with some- 
thing which we wish to touch reverent- 
ly. The acceptance of the latest doctrine 
of man’s place in the universe may in- 
volve the removal of a stumbling-block 
in the way of many, very many, devout- 
ly doubting minds which could not 
answer the grim query: “ Why, out of 
all the worlds of the universe, was a 
Saviour divinely sent to the earth alone?” 
The ineonceivability of a cosmical Chris- 
tianity must have had finally much to do 
with weakening the hold of a terrestrial 
Christianity upon some of the gentlest 
and finest spirits; for if all His human 
creatures, on whatever star, were not 
equal before Him, He could not be thi 
Father in Heaven to whom men prayed 
to be saved from themselves. But if w 
suppose, or if we believe, that there is 
no inhabited world except this, and that 
this alone has been brought to lif 
through the nature that brought to death, 
from everlasting to everlasting, in th« 
whole universe besides, there is no longe: 
the devastating doubt. 








Ghitor’s Study. 


LL life is creative. Increase in 
growth and increase in generations 
are but outward intimations of the 

‘reative power of life itself. The liv- 
ng world is always in its genitive 
whatever is becoming in it is 
“begotten, not made.” Man has the 
exercise of an arbitrary volition, of rea- 
son, and of a playful and capricious 
faney; he is a master of experimentation 
and invention, and becomes thu’ a master 
f natural forces, but all that he gains 
or makes in this line of progress—his 
nstitutions, his equipments, his con- 
quests—are for the things “not made,” 
for the creations of his faith 
magination. The spirit is more 
the structure. 


"ase 5 


and 
than 


I 

By this consideration we are impressed 
with the dignity which belongs to the 
products of creative imagination. They 
are the best that is left us from the past 
n visible form; next and most intimate 
to life itself, forever lying alongside of 
ife as its ideal counterpart. Blot out 
this heavenly pattern, and it would be 
diffieult to comprehend how and where- 
fore the human transcends the animal, 
1 why humanity should ever have ad- 
vanced from its primitive estate. It is 
nseparable from all human institutions 

if not as their explanation, yet as their 
rreatest implication. Since the emer- 
ence of reason Imagination has been the 
ister and handmaid of Faith. Science, 
is we moderns understand it, is her only 
rival, because it ia the one other essen 
tial form of Imagination, through its co- 
ordination of phenomena interpreting the 
iniverse, We do not worship the statue, 
he painting, the book—even the sacred 
but what these stand for; and 
hey do thus forever stand, whatever else 
may fail, Those are indeed the dark 
izes when the great things in art and 
literature suffer oblivion, and the revival 
f these implies that kind of renascence 
' which humanity again finds itself and 
follows the old and everlasting pattern, 
nee more clearly seen, of the higher life. 

In our last month’s Study we made a 
lea for the freedom of genius from all 


ooks, 


distracting claims of public 
service, and altruism. That plea has its 
justification only in the supreme excel- 
lence of those things which demand of 
genius its absolute devotion. It is true 
that genius in its creative manifestation 
is not confined to art and literature. In 
the ancient Roman’s regard Numa Pom- 
pilius was <ustly accorded as high a place 
as the greatest poets; he was held indeed 
in deeper reverence, such as might nat- 
urally be expected of a people whose 
robust ideal was realized in jurispru- 
dence and civil administration, exalted 
to the level of divine functions ever since 
this same Numa espoused the nymph 
Egeria and was inspired by her counsels. 
This was the splendid service of Rome 
to the world she saved—herself she coutd 
not save—to build for that world, not 
only in her own day, but for ages to come, 
institutions which should stand as the 
stable monuments of a vertebrate civiliza- 
tion. She lived and died for structure. 
The service of Greece was higher, yield- 
ing to modern culture those inestimable 
treasures in art, philosophy, and litera- 
ture which make any structure worth 
having. Nor is this all; the Hellenic in- 
spiration of modern life has, in alliance 
with the spirit of the races which con- 
quered Rome, transformed the Roman 
political fabric, retaining its stable order, 
but establishing civil liberty, independent 
nationalities, individual security. 

The genius which fabricates ia of a 
lower order than that which vitalizes and 
illuminates the structure, The form of 
national life, enclosing all other forma, 
though not the supreme concern of the 
individual spirit, is of the utmost prac 
tical importance in collective progress; 
and in critical momenta it demands the 
service of every citizen, whatever his rank 
in the world of letters or of art. We 
admire rather than excuse Archimedes 
caught at his experiments when his city 
is given up to ita besiegers. In all ages 
the noblest spirits have given to the com- 
monwealth a service beyond that exacted 
by patriotic duty, a service prompted by 
fidelity to those principles of liberty and 
publie justice for which commonwealths 


society, 
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exist. Such high servants were the great 
orators of ancient and modern times, 
whose speeches remain to us as priceless 
treasures of literature. 

Nevertheless there is genius—like that 
of Shakespeare— which in its proper 
operation transcends all the categories of 
practical life. Milton, who so stoutly 
protested against the cloistral cowardice 
of a scholarship which evaded public 
duties, wrote poetry which belonged to 
a world absolutely distinct from that 
which he served with such enthusiastic 
devotion. In a lesser degree Addison’s 
Cato —though in its structure so in- 
timately associating individual fate with 
the destinies of the state—belonged to 
that absolute realm of the imagination of 
which Keats and Shelley and Words- 
worth were inore native and more eminent 
denizens. In later poets, as in 
Shakespeare, we see how far genius may 
be detached in its supreme operation 
from the relations of ordinary life—as 
dreams are from the wide- 
world which furnishes the mere 
stuff for their wonderful transformations. 


IT 


This detachment of literature from 
practical life has various degrees, but is 
most complete in the greatest works of 
the imagination, where it becomes an 
intimacy with life in its essential spirit. 
Here literature with our being 
rather than with our doing; or rather 
with what we are as the ground of what 
we do. The poem or play or fiction which 
belongs to this high order does not sup- 
press or disparage the heroic deed and 
the romantie adventure, but brings them 
to their fountain; yet it may dispense 
with them altogether, and make its drama 
wholly subjective. 

It is true that this subordination of the 
dramatic incident is comparatively mod- 
ern. The older poets and _ story-tellers 
emphasized the outward deed; they lack- 
ed the deeper resource which culture has 
disclosed. The development of individ- 
ualism in our modern life has opened a 
new field to literature, with infinite pos- 
sibilities of complex characterization and 
varied humor within the limits of the 
individual mood and temperament. 

The progressive specialization of social 
life has given the writer in recent times— 


these 


remote as 
awake 


deals 
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for two centuries at least—a distinct 
place, a kind of artificial detachment 
from the practical life of the world, and 
has also vastly increased the number of 
those devoted to the profession of litera- 
ture. Many of have cultivated 
literature as an art, and have expressed 
thought and feeling in works whose 
charm is lasting and impressive; but 
many more, far more, have flooded the 
world with profuse verbiage, dull or 
clever, with varying degrees of worthless- 
ness, It is not strange therefore that 
among those who survey the whole field, 
indiscriminatingly massing the signs of 
literary, and political weakness 
so apparent in a superficial view of our 
contemporary civilization, a pessimistic 
impression is likely to prevail—especial- 
ly since so much of recent literature is 
not only itself degenerate, but reflects 
every phase of degeneracy in the un- 
literary world of the time. 

There was toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century much corrosive criticism, 
which is still at work in the beginning 
of the twentieth, directed against civiliza- 
tion itself, as something to be repented 
of, the sin of the race. As a kind of 
“ Latter-day Sermon” this criticism has 
a certain philosophic value, since it is 
brought to bear mainly upon the institu- 
tions of a society come to its maturity 
an animadversion upon that society in 
favor, by way of comparison, of an ear- 
lier period—the juventus mundi—when 
institutions had their origins and when 
human development is disclosed to us as 
an ascending movement. The study of 
this plastic human life is extremely 
fascinating, introducing us to an age 
of miracles when the imagined linea 
ments of the gods but reflect those of th 
heroes imagined in story and song. We 
regret the passing of this mighty plas- 
ticity into the hardened structure whose 
prosaic functions displace the miracle; 
and when we come to the study of this 
same structure in its decline we only too 
soon face the twilight of the gods. 

The descent is inevitable, and from 
this consideration we are permitted to 
derive a philosophical satisfaction. If 
we pursue the study to the glowing and 
fading end of evening the intellectual 
interest increases at every stage, and we 
are sensible of a more complex and varied 


these 


social, 
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scheme of tone, 
afternoon 
civilization. 


color, and feeling in 
than in the morning of 
We see this vividly illus- 
trated in the decline of Rome, which in- 
clusively the decline of an- 
The wolf-nurture, the 
the strenuous im- 
perial maturity, have reached their final 
and full accomplishment, and in the 
later stages of the consummation the 
early ambitious effort gives place to a 
humane and beneficent purpose, more and 
more conscious of itself to the close of 
the great cycle. Ease and leisure have 
been won, and with them a fine human 
culture, more apparent socially and in- 
stitutionally than in art and literature 
just because of the high Roman tension 
for structural completeness. Even in the 
frailty of the general fabric there 
evidence not merely of the delicacy of 
sensibility associated with decay, not 
merely of the morbid hues of a declining 
day, but of a genuine courtesy and re- 
finement, an exalted philosophy, and an 
almost modern sense of responsibility, 
not wholly ethical, but a feeling of duties, 
to the family, the state,—and even to 
the whole world, as if the Roman pos- 
session thereof devolved upon society an 
mperial conscience. Almost we seem 
to detect in this dying Roman world a 
sense of its duty to die, a kind of 
‘sacramental exaltation of its relentlessly 
approaching paralysis. 


III 


The pessimistic philosophy to which we 
have alluded, and which is more especial- 
y applied to our modern life, in society, 
irt, and literature, too readily confounds 
1 normal decadence with degeneration. 

In the view of this philosophy the only 
creat works in art and literature—great 

being the products of a creative imag- 
nation — belonged to an older period, 
vhen art was more directly associated 
vith life, and when the poet was also the 
oldier or in some other way a man of 
ction rather than of thought and feeling. 
Thus Hamlet’s self-reproach of the pale 
cast of thought would be extended in its 
application to all our modern culture 
as based upon an undue and one-sided 
development of sensibility, of an intro- 
spective mood inclined to meditative 
musing and reflection and to abnormal 


the 


stood for 
cient civilization. 
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self-analysis. Civilization is overspecial- 
the worst symptom of the dis- 
ease being the detachment of the writer 
and artist not only from the active life 
of their time, but also in a certain sense 
from their work. We are reminded that 
attachment rather was the signal char- 
of the earlier and greater 
artists, when art was most creative, most 
boldly projective—an attachment not of 
feeling on the part of the artist about his 
work, but of almost unconscious identi- 
fication with it; when the burden of the 
story-teller in prose or verse was the action 
of which he had been participant rather 
than a spectator, however sympathetic. 
Even changes in the language are brought 
to the support of this reactionary plea. 
We are reminded of an age so far re- 
moved from us in sentiment that the 
word “fond” meant “ foolish,” and the 
word “nervous,” which to us 
neurasthenia, indicated strength. 

We thus come into that region of 
speculation occupied by Lombroso, who 
diagnoses genius in its modern sense as 
a malady, and by Nietzsche in the physio- 
logical intimations of his philosophy sup- 
porting the ancient worship of physical 
strength. We are asked to believe that 
the impassioned rhetoric of De Quincey 
and the brilliant speculation of Coleridge 
were the morbid sequel of the opium 
habit; that the exquisite poetry of Keats 
was the psychical fruit of his physical 
frailty; that we owe T'he Critique of Pure 
Reason and Sartor Resartus to the dys- 
peptic habit of their authors, and that the 
criticism and luminous interpretations of 
John Addington Symonds were just as 
surely as the hectic flush the symptoms 
of consumption. A malady more deeply 
seated than those acutely manifest in 
these instances is supposed to have be- 
come chronie in the whole race of mod- 
ern men, depleted by civilization. We 
recall old myths which date the fall of 
man from the emergence of his rational 
consciousness, and are not surprised even 
by the announcement that man is him- 
self a microbe which, since its first ap- 
pearance upon the earth, all the forces 
of nature have set themselves to erad- 
icate, and with no chance of success 
except: finally through their own diminu- 
tion and recession, followed by the re- 
frigeration of the planet. 
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Taking ourselves more seriously, we 
repeat that it is necessary to distinguish 
between the degeneration, of which these 
pessimistic speculations are themselves 
the positive signs, and that de- 
cadence which is normal, and as evident 
in the evolution of the physical universe 
as in human development. 


most 


The sun itself is decadent, losing some 
of its pristine energy with every moment 
of its radiation for the sustenance of 
planetary life. The earth, too, has fallen 
from its first luminous estate into dull 
opacity; and the physical forces and 
velocities have suffered diminution to per- 
mit the existence of organisms. At every 
successive stage of evolution there is some 
new descent and loss, some lower stoop- 
ing of an order that is, to one that is to 
be, and in the evolution of each new order 
at every stage fresh hiding of 
creative power for structural excellence. 
When organic life appears we behold in 
its development the same natural de- 
cadence—a constant recession from the 
primal types of elemental strength and 
gigantic Beauty of form, grace 
of motion, and delicacy of organization 
become more and more evident with ev- 
ery new veiling of the crude violence. 

The of human civilization 
follows the same course of decadence in 
the recession from the barbaric and even 
the picturesque aspects of a bolder life 
to the social amenities, the nice ethical 
adjustments, the subdued harmonies, of 
a refined human existence. The progress 
is through constantly greater sequestra- 
tion with greater private privilege and 
protection, until the home life reaches 
its consummate maturity, while the com- 
munal power, which in the earlier stages 
of society was an overshadowing presence, 
is hardly felt or seen, though its stability 
and effective general service are increased. 
Man alone can be moral, and his moral 
code is a part of his normal decadence. 

Do we complain because we are not 
ecave-dwellers and cannot hunt mastodons, 
or that we do not live in the days of 
Benvenuto Cellini, when a mortal com- 
bat was the common incident of a walk 
before breakfast? Does the bird com- 
plain that it cannot revert to its primal 
reptile state? When Apollo comes do 
we mourn the loss of Pan? 

But Pan does still haunt our wild- 
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wood even since the advent of Apollo. 
The courage of our savage forefathers 


still resides in our breasts, as necessary 


to us as to them, since our surer protec- 
tion is not immunity; perils indeed ac- 
cumulate with our progress; our vulner- 
ability increases with our specialization 
and with the multiplied contacts of our 
wider range of life. If with the courage 
of our adventure we have also patience 
and justice and the modest bearing of 
well-regulated lives—these virtues bring 
us no reproach and are worth more than 
any we may have lost. So in art and lit- 
erature not only is the cosmic excellence 
and beauty of those works which belong 
to the period of highly developed human 
reason and sensibility a whole heaven 
above the might and magic of the crud 
myth and saga of man’s earliest imagina 
tion in its elemental activity, but when 
we compare the latest with the earliest 
products of this highly developed cosmic 
period we find in them values greater 
than any that have been surrendered 
through the veiling of creative power; 
and it evident to us that this 
veiling has become the very robe of art 
—nay, more than that, its exquisite em 
bodiment. If in some of the plastic arts, 
following the Greek type, we have re- 
tained in fair measure simplicity of 
form, with its suggestion of grandeur, 
in other fields of art we have considered 
content more than form, availing of th 
very complexity of our modern life, and 
also of the manifold illusions which 
abound in a modulated human world. 

Such gains are especially apparent in 
modern imaginative literature, and whil 
we may concede a progressive norma! 
decadence, the best examples in each gen 
eration surpass those of the preceding, 
losing perhaps something, but securing 
greater and more significant values. 

As we have said, such detachment as 
there is of creative imagination fron 
the practical affairs of life, from struc 
tural functions, brings it into closer in 
timacy with the life of the spirit. Its 
inspirations recall men from their pursuit 
of sordid benefits to an ideal quest. Thus 
only is possible the perennial renascence 
of culture which forbids the loss of the 
soul for the gain of a world. Genius, 
like Faith, resides at the fountain, which 
is the life and sweetness of the stream. 


seems 
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A MONOLOGI 
BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


OOD morning! Are you ready for my thing to-day—I’m just looking, and that 
fitting’ ... Well, it’s ten o’clock and takes so long and is so tiresome. I might 
| had a distinct understanding go and get my call over on my sister-in- 
when | came here that I was not to law—but when she once gets started talk- 

e kept waiting. ... 1 can’t help it—I said ing clothes, you never can stop her. Be- 
ten o'clock [ thought at the time if you sides, I'd rather counted on dropping in 
idn’t write it down on one of those ecard there for lunch—of course | never go for 
things I never would remember.—But I know Monday lunch—you know what that means 
perfectly well it was ten o’clock. I never with some people, nothing but warmed- 
get this sort of thing—you know, that overs! I hate to go to a restaurant alone, 
really matters—mixed. Now, when it comes and it does count up so when you have a 
to giving medicines or anything of that lot of things to buy. No, I guess I'll just 
kind, I cannot get it straight. Last win- wait—yes, I'll wait 

ter when my little girl had the chicken Dear me, how warm and horrid it seems 
x, | got the powders and pills all com- here in the city after coming in from the 
fused—l was just learning that new em- country. You haven’t had any vacation? 
broidery stitch—what is the name?—I've for- Well, I suppose you have gotten used to 
votten—it doesn’t really matter. Of course it, then, and don’t mind. You see, I have been 
my mind was all on that, and I didn’t want away two months—I could have stayed an- 
to tell the doctor I had gotten mixed he'd other month if I'd wanted to; in facet, Mr. 
think I was silly—and he was so good-look- Squires urged me to he is so good about 


ing, too. Well, it came out all right as it letting me stay away.—But | thought it was 
was. but doctor said 


me dose more of the 


every two hours 
vhich I'd given her 
every half-hour—-and 
Ethel never would 
ive opened her eves 
igain. Did you ever 
hear of anything so 
ridiculous, and 
You did give me one 
of those cards? It’s 
the strangest thing 
don't remem 
Well, did you ever 
re it is in my side 
ag. You are 
right, after all,“ Ten 
thirty.” [ wasn't 
eally sure, but I 
thought I'd better lx 
n the safe side and 
y “Tn.” - But I 
innot coneeive how 
| could have made 
such a mistake—it’s 
ot at all like m 
No, I wouldn't 
ive time to do any 
hopping and then 
ome back—I don't 
ntend to buy any IT was just 
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learning that embroidery stitch 


ed 








HARPER'S 


came back 
the leant 
Myires 


time | 
Im itt 
Mi 


hight 


stmt 
that 
plebou writes 
when | am 
aave the 
tell at 
they were matled 
prornt ollies | 
that 


me every 
alwaye 


postmarks Te | 


iway 
coun 
what tine 


int at what can 
ort of 
| love 


urn 


keep track 
the 
ive he 


wits 
My hus 
knew any 
who eared much for it 
ilo Don't you know 
you there, even 
you have 


country 
never 
conne is 
i | 
vhen on 
to 
know it's all 
while 
alwaye 


Now 


mbit 


nure 
and 
you 
the 
ian't | 
about it 
mother 
quite it} rood 
fact, a good deal 
ore than Well, she doesn't 
feel that all 
I expect my mother will be 
with the winter 
this love to have 
her the darning 
for yout about 
taking children 
when we theatre 
That an ex 
perience | had the other day 
if those hateful box - office 
did ever notice they are never im 
pertinent when men go to buy tickets? 
rhey don’t dare. 1 just told him he wouldn't 
be speaking to me that way, if he was talk 
my husband! That did upset him 
You see, it was like this: The man 


rainy daye 
In hut up 
cuticle just 
in the eity, it 
feel that 
Mi Squires's 
tuyve with 
ileal in 


mibtiye 
way 


way at 
us moat of 
just 

all 


and is ao 


yout | 
she does 
ie 
the 
the 


reminds me of 


vo to 


with 
men. And 


one 


you 


ing to 
v littl 


Nhe does all the 


da) ning jor me 


MONTIILY 


MAGAZINE, 





But look the way it humps up 


showed me the seats on the map, and said 
they were half-way to the front, and when 
we got in them I found they were half-way 
to the back! I was so mad, and | went right 
out and started to tell him what I thought 
about it, when he interrupted me so rudely 
and said, “ Madam, you will have to go to 
the end of the line and take your turn.” | 
just told him I'd sit in the 
first. It was one of those bargain 
matinées, and they don’t care what 
they give you. 

As I said, my mother will be 
here most of the winter. My hus 
band thinks we ought to have his 
sister.—That’s just the way 
men, It’s never any trouble an 
expense to have their relatives, but 
when you want yours—it’s a differ 
ent matter, ... Oh, are they read) 
for me? 

Let me look at that skirt 
you put it on.—That never in th 
world is the piece of goods I s 
lected... . No, it is not. This does 
not look at all like the goods | 
chose—it’s the same color, but a 
much poorer quality.... Well, | 
don’t believe it—I was told that 
tailors did that—change the goods 
after you have picked it out. . . 
I'll try it on, but I know- ; 
Yes, that side’s all right, but look 
the way it humps up on this hip 

No, it won’t—no manner of 
pressing is going to take it out 
That back seam is all skewy 
All there. ... You haven't got that 
even around the bottom. ... Well, 


seats 


with 


before 


set 





EDITOR'S 


th ree 
in the 
in the 
1 never 
such a bhoteh! 
not take it if 
out 


fully 
shorter 
than 


will 
it doesnt 
right My 
yvouldn't let 
{ workmanship 
anything 
“on life! 
eo when 
ou pull it down lik 
mat but l 
one 


cavrene 
husband 


rie 


r saw 
my 


cours 


cant 
drag 
all the 
ought to 
wity il 


have cnnee 
ring it down 
Lire It 
fall that 
elf 
Now 


you 


don't 
ure 
the 
ill out of shape 
I'm 
much (Lisappointed 
it doesn't look at 
the preture 
young lady 
me and you copied it 

He sides, | don't like those straps run 
that way—it makes me look too long 
from the down. ... Well, [ never had 
tell me | was short-waisted before! 
| certainly am not! 

Now, | want it very snug around the hips; 
very The band is not too 
wait my breath. There, 


do that 
only 
tretching cloth 


| must say very 


all 
the 
showed 


like 1 always tell 


Irom 
nity 
Walst 


ny cone 


mind, 
tiaht 
hurry 


snug. 


till 1 


hold 
Well, you didn’t pin it securely 
it would never have burst open like 


enough 
that, ... I tell 
uught to know 


you it is not too tight I 
| always hold my breath be 


She lives up-town, and has blond 
hair and one child 


DRAWER 


will 
s tle 
all 
will lx 


fore hooking a belt | do hope you 
the alterations all right Where 
Why, | try it 


Yer, 


vet 
want to 
I'll wait if 


jacket? on 
together, 
quick, 
(She sits enter 
Yes, it is unpleasant, but you alway 
wait like this Vos, the 
second time—they utterly my gown 
last year, so this time | 
ly would make me a 
afraid, though, it won't turn out 
.. Yours is what Brown with green 
polka-dots—oh, | shouldn't Yes, 
indeed, very odd, 1 only came here because 
Mrs, Tyler do you know her’ 
town and blond and 
such a disagreeable, forward boy, 
Oh, you don't—well, 
people so highly to me and urged me to try 
them. I never could imagine why she took so 
much trouble, as | know she doesn't like me 
any better than | do her 
Are you in such a hurry’ 
catch a train’ Isn't that 
I’m afraid you'll miss it 
I always tell them I’m in a hurry, whether | 
am or not—that’s the way I did this morn 
ing, though I haven't a thing to do till lunch 
time. Let you take your fitting before 
I finish? Oh, really—why—you know I 
would be so glad to, but, now | come to think 
of it, I have a number of things I ought to 
attend to this morning. I’m 
No, I don’t think it was cheeky of you a 
bit.—Perhaps we will meet here again, and 
I would be so glad to oblige*you. If it had 
been any other day but this— Here he is with 
my jacket, now. I'll try my best to make 
him hurry. 
What an 


you 


mother woman, ) 
he re 
ruined 
thought 
perfect 


have to 


they sure 
one | 
better 


am 
any 


ves 
she lives up 


tow, 


has hair one 


she recommended these 


Have to 
Yes, 


too bad, ee 
such a shame 


so sorry. 


abominable cut! Well, I can 
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I don’t eare what you do 
with it as long as ye 
make me look the way | 
want to look. l am so 
discouraged I could ery 
oe No, you can't 
know better. There is no 
use twitching it like that 

it won't do a bit of 
wood. . + « 

Every time I wiggle it 
pokes right out at the 
neck cack ae you really 
positive you can’... You 
know they all say that 
1 wish | could think All 
right. . . . Now, vou are 
absolutely sure the press 
ing will make it perfect 

All right. ... Very 
well, to-morrow morn 
ing at ten-thirty. Good 
morning. ( Exits. Re 
enters. ) 

I don’t believe | am g 
ing to like the = straps 
running down It’s going 
to make me look too tall 
You see | have to mak« 
mvself as low down as | 

Nunday morning can you understand 
short,—because my hus 
band is half a_ head 

tell just by looking at it. ... Now, I told) shorter than I am. Last winter I had 
you so carefully to make it much too broad one of those large black velvet hats with a 
across the shoulders or it wouldn't be right. drooping plume, don’t you know, fastene: 
Just look at that! I can’t get my arms’ with a buckle. It was one of the most b 
down .. Well, the more you cut out the coming hats | ever had—every one said so 
less there will be of it Yes, it feels more and very expensive. Well, | wore it one Sun 
comfortable, but | don’t care at all how it day morning when we were going to churelh 
feelxa—I want it to look right. ... Maybe, and, walking up the avenue, one of thos¢ 
but | don’t believe it... . Just look where’ horrid little urchins came along and called 
the waist line comes ... You said that out, “Get on to her nibs with her Faunt 
before; but you should be able to make me leroy!” Mr. Squires insisted it was becaus 
look long-waisted, whether Ll am or not, the hat was so large it made him lool 
| told you expressly | wanted it very loose smaller, so | had to cut it down; but you 
across the chest... . know how that is—it never looked the same 
It's simpiy awful... . It gives me abso- ... So you will change the straps, won't you 
lutely no figure. ... Well, [told you you could and you are perfeetly certain it will be al 
pad it, if you thought it was necessary.... right? ... Very well. Good morning. 


A Lullaby 


BY CAROLINE MceCORMICK 


(5° night, oh little love of mine, good Dream on, oly little love of mine, drean 
night ; on; 
The stars are bright The day is gone, 
But in the skies above thee—who can say? But who can tell what sunlit fancies fil! 
Haply the slumber stars, more bright than Thy dreamland with delight? So wander 
they, still 
Shall guide thy feet along a flowery way Across the blessed fields of sleep until 


i 
To morning light. The morrow dawn. 





At the 


“What wil! it be?” 
(AMEI “Give me 


81 





Soda Fountain 


ice-cream sodas and a hot 


peppermint. One of my stomachs is a little upsel 





The 


Difference 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


| HAVE a friend of just my age, 
Rose Stirling is her name 

Unless you knew us both quite well, 
You'd think we were the same, 


Our hats and cloaks are just alike, 
And just alike our dolls 

We carry these about the yard 
Wrapped in our mothers’ shaw!s 


Our “Now T lay me” every night 
We say upon our knees; 

We build playhouses every day 
Upon the roots of trees, 


We sit together on the bank 
lo watch the boats go by; 

And nearly everything we do 
Rose likes as well as I. 


But Rose’s eyes are blue as flowers, 
While mine are dark, you see; 
And other ways I know in which 
She’s different from me 


You know that father’s fish-pond lies 
Across the pasture there, 


Where vesterday we went to walk 
Qut in the pleasant aii 


Rose went to look for shiny ston 
Up-stream a little way 

And | sat down beside the pond 
For | was tired of play 


I saw the great slow snow-white clouds 
Come sailing by the Will, 

Awhile [ almost felt afraid, 
The whole earth seemed so still 


I saw the deep woods far away 
The sunshine wide and fat 
My shadow in the pond I leaned 

To touch it with my hair 


Well, sir! It was so great and strange, 
I cannot tell you half; 

I didn’t say a word to Rose 
I knew ‘twould make her laugh 


I'll go and look again some time, 
And hope that no one knows 

(So mind vow’re not to tell) that I 
Am different from Rose. 
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Mushrooms 


pola little maidens, sitting on the 
ground, 

With pink petticoats fluted all around, 

Don’t you know that cannibals in this land 
abound, 

Who eat pretty maidens, worth forty cents 
a pound? 

Twenty little maidens, modest and sweet, 

Dainty as buttercups, good enough to eat 


\long came a cannibal, took them every 
one ; 

Put them in a chafing-dish; cooked them nice 
and done: 

Smiled as he saw them turning nice and 


Alack, A Yak! wah one petticoat was worth a half a 


crown. 
BY BURGES JOHNSON Twenty little maidens, modest and sweet, 
Dainty as buttercups, good enough to eat 
, ID) pathless deserts IT groan and grieve Grace Watt Ross 
In weariest solitudes I leave 
My track; 
Bemoaning the fate that has christened me, A Question 
In spite of my whiskered dignity, N old colored minister treated his flock 
A Yak! one Sunday to the following story from 
the Bible: “Jeezabel been up on a_ wall 
() happy child, with the epithet an’ Ahab come ‘long an’ say to his men, 
‘'T’row her down.’ An’ dey t’rowed her down 
He say, ‘ T’row her down seben times.” An’ 
dey t’rowed her down seben times. * T’row 
You little wot of the blush of shame her down sebenty times seben.’ An’ dey don 


Of Abe or Ike or Eliphalet 
On Jack, 


lhat dyes my cheek when I hear the name it. Ob de fragments dey gaddered up twelve 
Of Yak! baskets full. Now, my bredderin, w hose wife 
she goin’ to be in de Ressurrection? 


M. W. ELuiorr. 


setter a bok or a slithy sloe, 

Or a mythical beast in the starry zo- 
Diae, 

\ poly pod ora pelican, 

An auk or an ichthyosaurus, than 
\ Yak! 


\nd so, through the valleys hereabout 
[ sob this plea, and the echoes shout 
It back: 
For the sake of art, and my pride as well, 
When vou write my name, will you kindly 
spell 
It Yaeque! 


Her Idea of It 


HE world of little Elizabeth was en- 

tirely the world of day. Her nights were 
spent in the Land of Nod, so that her small 
soul was in ecstasy when she was given per- 
mission to stay up to see the stars. But it 
was not their twinkling that allured ber. A 
new sickle moon was in the sky, and her «“ DLEASE, Mrs. Pease, which one of us 
eyes travelled straight to it and fastened in le right?” asked Sallie Strong. 
baby amazement upon it. “ é , ; 

“Oh, papa, see!” she cried, with a little “Jack says you weigh six hundred pounds 
gasp; “God's eyebrow shows!” But I am sure he’s wrong.” 








An Early Reply Requested 


Mistress. “ Why don’t you put off your letter-writing until after 


eakfast?” 
Maip. “ Please, 
wanted me to 


ma’am, whin 


wrote 


me coosin 


said he 


wrote to me he 


him an answer as early as possible!” 





Unseasonable 
RANCIS, aged seven, just entering upon 
his a schoolboy found the 
reading-book a rather diffieult problem. At 
the same time his mother began teaching 
him the Lord’s Prayer. This also presented 
difficulties. 

Soon after, he went with 
spend the winter with an 
immediately put into school. After a day’s 
trial he entered a protest. In a burst of in- 
dignation he said, “ Mother, I don’t like 
that school! TI can’t go! Why, what do 
you suppose they did the first thing? They 
said the Lord’s Prayer! Now, you know 
that’s not day work. That’s night work!” 

A. Vospuren. 


career as 


his mother to 
aunt, and was 


For the Doll’s Sake 

ot [LE Harriet had been told of a play- 

mate’s illness, and her feelings had been 
worked upon to the extent of lending her 
favorite doll to console the invalid. Her ex- 
temporaneous prayer that evening ran: 
“Dear God, please make Frances Hall bet- 
ter, for sake, for her sake, for mv 


sake, 


Jesus’ 
Amen.” 


In the Winter Night 

Ts night is cold, the winter blast 

Is beating at the cabin door, 
But all within is warm and fast 

Then let the wind his anger roar. 
The fire is singing round the log, 

The board is spread with mug and loaf, 
Now merrily the night may jog 

Though winter’s here, the surly oaf, 


The snow in columns 
Like ghostly dervishes 
Upon the pane their 
The fire assaults 


whirls away 
that dance, 
shadows play; 
them with its lance, 
Its flaming sword that guards the home, 
angel of the altar-place, 
God pity all the souls who roam 

Far from the comfort of its face. 


Hark! 


Good 


. . tis the homeless at the door. 
In! In! And drink to better days. 
Out to the storm you go no more 
The night with snow is all a haze. 
Draw chair and table near. the fire, 
Forget the wind that howls above, 
And while the flames go ieaping higher, 
We'll pledge “ To home and brother-love.” 
LOUISE MorGAN SILI 








The 


BY GUY 


has n seore or 


Met DAS Maltese terrier 
iL or names, 


And pla 


i leading part in all her energetic 


all the 
ented on the 
ny the part of 
the dob! 
neck 


re than hamies and games in 


lobe 


martyr, and deserves 


name of 


ibbon on hie is changed a doven 


1 lay 
nnd alwaye 


invariably too large 


' 
it ja much too tight, or ao one 
neluce 
the putheth 


protrude 


way in which lle 


him by the tail before she's out 


wil 


him up in hopes he'll learn to 


head! 


breakfast, one 


hie 
after 
in distvess 
lel by the tightness of hes 


Ilv's dress 


hp 


Vind tly 


will meet 


linlf tran 
t ck 
it lwa being sat upon when "sleeping 


big 


ie blamed for every breakage and for every 
rip 
And hi 


ily ia fe 


Virnming that 


the fam 


i” mt come 
al 


Of throw him at intervalea into the fleh 


ing pond ! 


"Oy courne 


* Mine does; I 


nenrer 


Maltese 


WETMORE C 


muy bread had ta fall on the 


Terrier 
{IRRYI 


Matilda's Maltese te ‘ "te of 
and-seek ; 
sent in 
down the 
Within a rusty bird ve he’ 
bear: 
they tse him 
burrs into his hair 
lle's an organewrindes 
around bis walet 
Ile's a baby in a 
that's | 
And he hides in 
tilda 
Secures 


hide 


lle's frawile jrch canoes careering 


cree} 


a raging polar 


And for a target, throwing 


' 
a eord 


s monkey, with 


eradle, with a little eap 


rood 
heltered Mua 


bent 


eornera, but 
with «a 
him by a lew or eas 


pulle him out! 


and promplly 


the things that 
tervier's life is hard 
\ve the methods that Matilda hae of proving 
her rey 
klanedt hugwed and 
rolled upon the gra 
a aqueezed in at the middle 
or houralass 
s brushed, and combed, and 
has his ribbon changed ane 
‘s aqueezed, and rolled about 
and hugged, and kissed 
A cynic might suggest 
vreatly blamed 
Matilda's Mauled 


fitly named! 


Hut chiefly show him that a 


ivd 
wid 
about 


lle's rocked, and 


like & Waap 
curled and 
then 
an 
iynin! 

and he could not be 


rocked 


That leased terrier is very 


hutterved side 


hutter it on the other side” 








